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Idle men and machinery are luxuries 
that few mills can afford. Much of it 
can be avoided. If you are having 
bearing trouble, try Johnson General 
Purpose Bronze Bearings. The range of 
sizes—over 850—enables you to buy 
exactly according to your needs. Every 
bearing is completely machined ready 
for immediate installation. Cast in a 
high quality alloy, they deliver the 
maximum performance for the longest 
period of time. The next time you need 
bearings—try JOHNSON BRONZE. 
Write for new catalogue—TODAY. 
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inflatable raft attached... patterned 
in cloth... protect our sailors against 


f pw Navy’s new battle suits with 


burns and drowning. 


Meeting today’s wartime textile re- 
quirements, mills everywhere are 
getting maximum production using 
Texaco Products. 


Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, 
permit higher speeds and heavier pack- 
ages by cushioning spindle vibration, 
resisting hunting and lagging. They 


assure more uniform tension and twist 
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...a smoother, stronger yarn, by resist- 
ing oxidation and thickening. They 
lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 


So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed on the right. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Ser- 
vice is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
ef 


TEXACO Lubricants 


TOR THE TEXTILE 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥%& More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


¥% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


%& More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 





INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS x HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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It early-type X Model Looms 
Running at a speed of 192 Picks 
Can weave 40% More Cloth 
Than old-type E Models— 

And with No More Labor— 


What are we to Expect 
From the Redesigned X-2 Model 


With its still Higher Speed 
And Latest Refinements? 


That is something 
The Post-War Textile Industry 
EMCTeyiitem col mite Olt: 
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: Tanenceels Operating hints 


No. 3 of a series baa 4 


published by SYLVANIA 
for all users of 
fluorescent lighting 





HOW TO GET THE LIGHT YOU PAY FOR 


Observing a few simple operating rules can prevent 
waste of as much as 50 per cent of the fluorescent 
light you buy. 

For example, here is the waste caused by improper 
maintenance in one typical plant: 





Dead lamps left in fixtures rob this plant of 14% of 
the light that is being paid for — dark and dirty 
walls, of 11% more—dirty reflectors and lamps, of 
27% more. Why get only half of the light that simple 
maintenance will bring you ? 


SCHEDULING MAINTENANCE ei) 
SAVES DOLLARS IN LIGHT 


Schedule regular checking and 
cleaning. All you need is a lightmeter. 


Whenever the meter shows that you are receiving 
25% less light than you should— it’s time to check 








for dead lamps, and to get out the soap and water. 


Attend to dead lamps first. Unless they are cut out 
of the circuit, they tend to overheat ballasts, wear 
out your starters, and waste electricity. But before 
you discard lamps, be sure the fault is not in the 
starters, ballasts, or circuit. 


“TWO-MAN TEAM’’ MAINTENANCE METHOD 


All you need to insure clean lamps and reflectors is 
plenty of soap and water—plus a regular maintenance 
schedule. The following two-man method has been 
proved very successful. 


1. Two-man team begins work with one 
clean reflector previously removed from a 
fixture near the end of the cleaning route. 


2. At first fixture on the route, man on lad- 
der removes lamps and reflector, hands them 
down to man on floor in exchange for pre- 
viously cleaned reflector. Ladder man then 


cleans housing, side panels, etc. 

3. Ladder man secures clean reflector in 
place. (No hand tools are required with Cap- 
tive Latches on Sylvania Industrial Fix- 
tures). Man on floor wipes off the lamps 


and passes them back to ladder man. 


4. Ladder man, with supply of Sylvania 
Starters, reinstalls cleaned lamps and sees 
that fixture is working properly. 


5. Ladder man descends and puts ladder in 
place at next fixture. Meanwhile, man on 
floor washes and dries the first fixture and 
has it ready to replace soiled reflector in 
the next fixture. 

Follow this procedure through entire in- 
stallation. 


HOW OFTEN? 


Frequency of cleaning depends upon the location of 
installation and the type of work it lights. Air-filtered 
and air-conditioned rooms may require fixture clean- 
ing only once in six months. But 
cleaning may be necessary every 
few weeks in a factory where the 
atmosphere is heavy with dust and 
oil. Be guided by your lightmeter 
in scheduling cleaning. 


For Additional 
Maintenance Information 


Send for this Free Booklet— 2 
100,000 already distributed 











Di SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


“Fluorescent at its Finest’ 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Through the Gateway to the South 
from our plant at Charleston, West Virginia, 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA is 
being speeded to an ever-increasing number of 
Southern mills and bleacheries. 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet processing. 


Throughout 1944 we confidently expect to con- 
tinue to provide Westvaco caustic soda users in 
the Southern Textile Industry with their full 
requirements, both as to quality and quantity. 


Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from 
a Conveniently Nearby Source 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S.C. 
Chicago, Ill., Newark, Calif. 
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CONES 


WITH MORE SALES APPEAL 
FROM CLEAN 


MACHINES 


WITH LESS MAINTENANCE 















Your knitting mill customers will appreciate the better 
quality of Roto-Cones—the better yarn characteristics, 
the better package shape. Roto-Cones are identified by 
the open wind...the accelerated taper...the curved base 

.. the shallow nose...and the smooth, un-cut yarn. 


And you will notice the lower costs of operating Roto- 
Coners*—the cleanliness of the machine, the ease of 
maintenance, the elimination of greasing, the low repair 
costs. Despite the high winding speed (550 y.p.m. for 
knitting yarns), maintenance is estimated at less than 
4 of 1%. At Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., for ex- 
ample, 400 spindles of Roto-Coner* installed in 1938 and 
80 more in 1942 have required an average yearly repair 
part expense of only $.08 per spindle! 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 





CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


-ROTO-CONER® 
Bin cones So 


* PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


WARPING CONES + DYEING PACKAGES 


4 
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Through the windows of the waistline tower in any big 


railroad switch yard you see an unending stream of traffic 
pouring in both directions. Thesenior towerman may supervise 
close to two hundred moves in a single hour. At the rate of 
three per minute he must visualize every track, every siding, 
every spur and derail , . . he must make every second count. 


Troops must be moved to embarkation ports... guns and 
ammunition transported to our armed forces . . . fuel oil for ships 
and gasoline for our air forces must be delivered without delay. 


Increasing war demands threaten a critical situation for 


freight transportation, especially tank cars. You can help to 


avert it by speeding the turn-around of these cars... by making 
every second count. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION ~ 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO +++ BOSTON +++ ST. LOUIS +++ PITTSBURGH + «+ NEW YORK * «+ CINCINNATI 
| CLEVELAND + + » MINNEAPOLIS « + « PHILADELPHIA « + » CHARLOTTE 
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| 1,000 U. 8. BOMBERS over Berlin may 


‘ consume 1,200,000 gallons of gasoline— 


the capacity of a train of 120 tank cars. 


| A fighter plane uses 100 gallons of gaso- 
' line in an hour. . . our big four-engine 
. bombers eat up just twice as much. And 
' a single mechanized division in action 


may use two tank cars of fuel per hour. 
No wonder these cars are at a premium! 
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THE INCREASING TEMPO of the 
war in the Pacific and the absence of pipe 
lines to our west coast are placing addi- 
tional burdens on the rail transportation 
by tank car of fuel oil and gasoline des- 
tined for this theater. Each American 
soldier overseas requires an average of 50 
gallons of petroleum products per week. 
The delivery of supplies alone involves 
enormous quantities of fuel . . . each 
Liberty Ship burns about 40 tank cars of 
fuel oil for the Australasia round trip. 





COLUMBIA TANK CARS are work- 
ing overtime, too, supplying the Liquid 
Caustic Soda and Liquid Chlorine essen- 
tial in the manufacture of so many war 
materials. Incidentally, Columbia intro- 
duced the special car which first made 
practical the transportation of 73% Li- 
quid Caustic Soda without metallic con- 
tamination. Principal features of this car 
are the heavy insulation which keeps the 
liquor from freezing and the special lining. 

e use of 73% Liquid Caustic Soda has 
enabled Columbia customers to save 
many thousands of dollars. 


ae .“ 
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THANKS to Columbia customers for 
their splendid co-operation in handling 
tank cars which—combined with 
Columbia's stepped-up loading schedules, 
increased supervision and expediting of 
equipment—resulted in a 1943 turn- 
around performance that was excellent 
in view of transportation conditions. We 
know that all customers will co-operate 
with us toward a still better record so 
necessary to the war effort. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS - include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bi- 
carbonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate) Calcium Chlo- 
ride, Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, 


Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 


(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) and Cal- 
cium Hypochlorite. 
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AN IMPORTANT JOB THAT NOBODY WANTS 


Present-day standards of safety and sanitation demand a modern mechan- 
ical method of stripping cards—such as provided by either the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Stripper or Saco-Lowell Air Stripper. 


THERE IS no task in the mill more important 
than the routine card stripping. But it’s usually 
such a dirty, dusty, disagreeable job that nobody 


wants to do it. However, card stripping can be 





a simple routine, free from the unpleasant fea- 


tures that make people try to avoid it. 


The Saco-Lowell Air Stripper provides a way 
to do this necessary job, quickly and with a 


single operative. The system consists of several 


assemblies. The principal ones are the stripper 
assembly, which forms an integral part of the 


card; the condenser and fan unit; and the piping. 


We furnish a complete engineering service to in- 





sure the proper planning, installation and oper- 
ation of either the Continuous Stripper or Air 
Stripper. The choice between these two systems 
depends upon local conditions or individual 


preferences. Write for descriptive catalog. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET - 
6 


BOSTON - MASS - 


Charlotte + Greenville + Atlanta 
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betters of 17 Autedadiie ally Vontrolled Combination Melb and Pack- 
age Dyeing Machines in one of the World’s Largest Tectile Mills. 


GASTON COUNTY PRODUCTS 
Beam and Package Bleaching Machines; Rapid “Blower Type” Drying Machines; Density 
Controls for Beam Warpers, Roving, Cheeses and Cones; Extracting Machines; Hot Waxing 
Attachments for Thread Yarns; Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses; Package Yarn 
Shaping Machines; Dye Beams—Dye Tubes; Carriers for Packages. 


COMBINATION BEAM & PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 
Dyeing Machines for Packages Only 
Rawstock Dyeing Machines 
Sample Dyeing Machines 


All Machines Available in Stainless Steel... Nickel Iron 


All fabrication and machine work executed in our plant under the supervision of skilled mechanics. 
Representatives 
ALBERT R. BREEN GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. EDUARD SEELIG, LTDA., CIA 


0 EB. Jackson Blvd. .... =. a Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. Rio De Janeiro 
Chicago, Il. G. Lindner, Manager Brazil 
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‘Du Pont offers for this job—Continuous Per- 
oxide E n. This is the bleaching process that 
usual bleach of eight or fourteen hours to only 
two hours. Developed after long, research by | 
, Du Pont engineers, it has now been proved 
practical by the success of installations in lead- 
ing mills. 
Uniformity is achieved by treating every yard 
of the material—as it flows through the continu- 
process—exactly alike. And by controlling 
such factors as time, speed, temperature, steam, 
_. absorption of caustic and peroxide. 
| Another problem in bleaching Army fabrics is 
keeving rejects and seconds as low as possible. 
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‘Perc oxide bleach solves this through 
rol 0 if each step in the process. 




























. Necessary equipment for, the Continuous Per- 
‘oxide Bleach is built by 
. ‘of textile finishin 

Pont patented features. For 
use of peroxides in continuous bleaching, write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- 


chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. : 


~ 


oa THESE FEATURES. 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY \ 

ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEAC 

FLEXIBLE EASY CONTROL 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 





NN. po ane at aan 
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ASHWORTH 
CARD SURVEYS 


He's preparing for Irelalialiate 
BEFORE it strikes. You can avoid 


i C j h rt} 
Ashworth service staff, will, on request ard shutdowns by using Ashworth 


and without charge, make a complete survey 


cae _peerag card men, members of the 


Card Surveys to uncover trouble 








of all clothing, chains, bearings and other EEFORE it becomes serious! 
—e. wearing parts. These men give you a written 
Pat report that will enable you to immediately 
aS spot sources of future trouble. Ashworth card 
4s men are always conservative in their recom- Dealing with Ashworth assures complete card 
a mendations. Only essential repairs are pro- clothing satisfaction, as their 3 factories, 6 
= posed and all card repairs are planned so repair shops and 7 distributing points offer 
. that they can be budgeted over a period of uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and 


* months if desired. ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER*t? WORCESTER*{ PHILADELPHIA*t? ATLANTAT? GREENVILLEtt CHARLOTTETt DALLASHt (Textile Supply Co.) «, 


“Factory ° fRepair Shop ae 
tDistributing Point Be 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 
and for all Types of Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire ° Sole Distributors 
for Platt's Metallic Wire © Lickerins and Top Flats 
Reclothed. ; 


PIONEERS IW 
CARD CLOTHING 
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One of the most serious maintenance problems in the textile industry 
comes through lint that smothers your motors. Westinghouse engineers 
solved that problem when they developed this unique Lint-Free con- 
struction. Here is the motor which KEEPS PROOUCTION 
ROLLING—BECAUSE IT KEEPS ITSELF CLEAN. 








The streamlined, highly polished stator Windings and smooth internal 
surfaces prevent clogging, and offer 9 foothold for lint to accumulate. 
The skeleton construction, with its fewer parts and free, unobstructed 
path for the flow of ventilating air, insures clean, cool, continuous 
operation and simplified maiftenance. Perfect lubrication is assured, 
too, by use of pre-lubricatéd and factory-sealed ball bearings, which 


require greasing only oftce in three years. 


For more productionf with less maintenance—plan now to standardize 
on Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors. They're the simplest, cleanest 
motors in the fextile field. See your nearest Westinghouse repre- 
sentative, orf/write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2 to Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Po. 


J-94607 





Westinghouse 






LINT GOES IN—THROUGH=—AND OUT 


Note how the flow of air is directed around the 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
stator windings — absolutely no spot for lint to 


4 a) T - F nr & E PM o T o a $ cling. Note the compact self-sealed bearings— 
no external projections or grease fittings to catch 


lint. Westinghouse Lint-Free Motor design in- 





sures clean, cool, continuous operation—alwoys. 
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Branches 
AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 

BI6G PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. 
Columbus, Ga 


VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND 
BOX COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


e 



















Associates 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Pi) Apaco | 
tablished | og . 
18 68 2 
FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS 
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Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 
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Just as the textile experts of Industrial produded a new and superior rayon yarn with 
the development of the famous “‘Continuous Process”. . . 
Just as they quickly converted the “Contiguous Process” to the needs of war... 


... 80 they stand ready for immediate reconversion back to the works of peace, once the 


war is won. And when that day dawns, “Continuous Procégs” 










Yarn, virtually knotless, free of broken filaments, and 
uniform to a remarkable degree, will play a starring 





role in the development of the new textiles, 


weaves and constructions that are 





bound to come with peace. 


£ Ny j 


RAYon LMral 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS RAYON Yar} *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | bs a Al 4 BaF | i 
AND S| PUN-LO KNIT UNDERWeEaE " | 
es : CLEVELAND, OHIO - New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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~-- A brilliant record in the 


field of research 



















“Hercules outstanding record in the field of terpene and rosin chemistry 
was made possible by the teamwork of operating men and a laboratory 
staffed by industry-minded research chemists, physicists, and chemica 
engineers. They transformed wood rosin, w t ntine, and little 
known pine oil into an array of purified products, tailor-made for specia 
ae aire that today are indispensable to scores of the nation’s leading 
industries. | 










“A trip through this splendid laboratory is a thrilling experience. Here ial 
finds superb equipment, equalling the finest of the great American anc 
European universities.” | 






: 
; 
- 





DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, and Pulitzer Prize Winn| 






THAN A POUND of a special Hercules 
enables a ton of concrete to defy the 
erful force of frost and thaw. Sea 
k. highways, airport runways, or the 
ent walk in front of your home can 
remain stronger, smoother, thanks to 
ules Vinsol*. 











SAVING TIME AND MANPOWER for the textile industry at vi 

tually every processing step is Hercules Yarmor* 302-W Pin 
Oil. In one large textile mill alone, this specially designed produc 
cut a four-hour operation to two hours and with a cash savings 



















CONSERVING CRITICAL MATERIALS is but one important contribt} 
tion of Hercules Poly-pale* resin to varnish resin producer; 
This polymerized rosin is permitting savings of glycerin an} 
other scarce materials as high as 30% without sacrificing qualit} 


£ 
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GER LIFE FOR ADHESIVES 
ut one of scores of prod- 
advantages gained with 
cules Staybelite*, another 
n chemical. Its ability to 
in a tacky nature indefin- 
‘is important to modern 
vical and industrial tapes, 
king compositions, and 

y other adhesives. 






































* REG U.S. Par. Office sy 
THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





OFFER ANSWERS TO MATERIALS PROBLEMS IN MANY INDUSTRIES 
eae” = HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATEDO 


903 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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In This Leading Aircraft Factory... . he Hic 1% 


GATES 5 yt V-Belts 


Wear 3 TIMES as LONG 
Any NATURAL RUBBER V-Belts Ever Used! 


For more than 6 years, Gates Field Engineers have been recom- 
mending and installing Gates V-Belts of special synthetic rubber 
wherever a severe oil or heat condition exists. 

























These belts have now told their service story in aircraft factor- 
ies, in steel mills, in ordnance plants, in machine parts factories and 
‘ many other kinds of plants all over the United States. Everywhere, 
GATES V-BELTS INCLUDE:— they have completely whipped the problem of severe oil conditions. 


te g ° g Syn thetic They are wearing two and three and even four times as long as 
2 V-Belts Isn’t this a convincing illustration of what you stand 


any belts of natural rubber ever used. 
2 Static- Safety ee ee ee ee Senn nee 


you have the slightest trouble with any drive problem? 














V-Belts You may not have an oil or heat problem — yet other service 
conditions er | be such that a V-belt of some special construction 
€) Cotton Cord can most profitably be used. For example, in your particular in- 


stallation, Static-Safety V-belts may best fit your special need. 
V-Belts Again, Rayon Cord V-belts or V-belts with tension members com- 


posed of flexible steel cables may prove to be the most efficient 
€) Rayon Co rd and economical. 


V-Belts In any case, the wisest move you can make is to phone the 
Gates Field Engineer. He is thoroughly competent to analyze any 


5 Steel Cable drive problem. He is completely informed on the nature and ad- 


vantage of every type of belt. He will always recommend the 
V-Belts practice that will be most efficient and economical for you, 


A THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “’ 











CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 





' S49 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwoy 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. G S. National Bank Building 
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JENKINS cally Sl, f 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 





Vibrationless performance up to 2,000 R. P. M. is the amazing result mills 
are getting, when all cylinders in one frame are Dynamically Balanced. 
Obviously, the smoother cylinders perform the freer and smoother yarn 
flows, permitting even uniform quality hour after hour. In addition, by re- 
ducing strain and friction you check wear on cylinder head bores, journals, 
travelers and rings. 








Developed and used exclusively by Jenkins, Dynamic Balancing is not 
restricted to new cylinders. Cylinders sent in to be rebuilt are also 
Dynamically Balanced---at no additional cost. 


Write today for Service Folder. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Manufacturers of 


COMBER TINS..LAP APRONS..ASPIRATORS..SLIVER PANS 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION ° GULF REFINING COMPANY »° Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, 
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Maintenance costs tell the story of lubrica- 
tion effectiveness — and maintenance costs 
hit new lows when Gulf Service Engineers 
are called in to help improve lubrication 
practice. 

You get many other benefits, too, when 
you put a Gulf specialist in scientific lubrica- 
tion to work on your lubrication problems. 
By cooperating with your production and 
maintenance personnel to insure the proper 
application of the right oils and greases for 


eli 
VELL Zl 


when the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer is “in the picture’ — 








every moving part, a Gulf Service Engineer 
can" help you decrease end breakage, lower 
power costs, reduce fire hazard, and improve 
production. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the complete Gulf 
line of more than 400 quality lubricants— 
are available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to 
New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 











Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Service Engineer checking 
the lubrication of roll necks on 
roving frames in one of the larg- 
est card rooms in the South. 


LUBRICATION 
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| *Right Here You Can Harness 
Up to 40% More Power Wit 


Actual plant practice — not just theory — proves 
this basic fact in power transmission: a slack belt, 
with Cling-Surface non-slip grip delivers up to 
40% more effective power! 


Translate this into terms of increased war produc- 
tion—and have the answer to today’s universal ac- 
ceptance of Cling-Surface by the Armed Forces 
and Industry. 





















Cling-Surface brings o major advan . By 
restoring natural lubricants lost through usage, it 
keeps belts healthy, prolongs belt life under severe 
operating conditions. Cling-Surface (by permitting 
slack belt operation) minimizes wear and untimely 
hard-to-get replacement of shafts and bearings— 


reduces time-out for delays and repairs. 


Your mill supply house will bring you full details— 
and fill your order for Cling-Surface promptly. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 


1036 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


- 
- 


Belt Jreatment 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION: REDUCES WEAR 
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it’s high-friction ... 
eliminating “eyebrows” ! 


Press down at a slant. That Spinna Calf 
won't be pushed smoothly .. . friction 
holds it back, giving way in short jumps 
only when you apply more pressure. That 
signifies a superior friction surface (com- 
pare it with other materials), carrying 
waste well onto the clearer — and im- 
proving drafting, too! 
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§t holds its shape... 
no hollowing-out ! 


Take a Spinna-covered roll that has been 
running for a while off the frame and 
place it against a perfectly straight sur- 
face, such as a ruler. You won't see light 
in-between, because Spinna — the more 
resilient calfskin — holds its shape from 
end to end.. it always springs back 
after the traversing of the sliver. 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL 





COVERING 


. 





§t’s triple-resilient... 
no trouble from hard ends! 


Roll a Spinna-covered roll over a length 
of thread. The desk-top won't give way 
— the leather has to. But then examine 
the roll cover. It has sprung immediately 
back into shape without a trace of a 
groove. Ordinary hard ends can’t harm 
Spinna! You can depend on Spinna for 
top-quality work . . . a long time. 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 


NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 





“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.” 
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Leather aprons can’t be challenged for 
CONVENIENCE... 


Lawrence Chrome has no superior for 





DRAFTING 


One big advantage common to all leather aprons is — they 
are furnished open-end and can be installed as needed, even in 
bottom positions, without costly delays. You can maintain 
uniformity because a// spindles can be running on the same apron 
material — leather. 

Lawrence Chrome adds the important advantage of superior 
drafting quality. And that's the reason why Lawrence Chrome 
is being used more on spinning and roving frames than any other 
type. 

Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, firm, high-friction surface 
that holds the fibres — even the shortest — right in line, for a 
positive draft. Oily and gummy deposits are absorbed by the 
leather pores, none being left on the surface to spoil the yarn. 
And being mineral-tanned, Lawrence Chrome reduces static 
troubles. 

Life is longer, too, because Lawrence Chrome’s firmly-knit 
fibre structure resists abrasion for a long period of time and re- 
fuses to *‘ bell out’’ with pressure of the traversing yarn. 


Lawrence Chrome is standard with Whitin Machine Works. 
And apron manufacturers in important textile centers will tell 
you it gives superior results. Specify Lawrence Chrome for your 
next aprons. 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Modinal* D 
: the shade” 


ret dyed cottons 























MODINAL D does “front line” duty for military and civilian production of vat 


dyed cotton piece goods and yarns. 


In addition to full shade development, 
khakis and olives. Other advantages are: 


light-fastness is often improved, partic- 





ularly in the military 


» You do not have fo rinse out Modinal 
D completely because no odor or 
yellowing develops to mar results 


» Often reduces costs 


> Scum from chrome precipitate 
is avoided 

> Soap accumulation on Sanforizer 
blanket is cut to a minimum 


on problems. Gardinol 


perienced men on technical producti 
er & Gamble, 


Wilmington, Delaware. Sales Agents: Proct 
s & Company (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


Get help from our ex 


Corp. General Offices, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemour 





smODINAL” is the trade mark used by the Gardinol Corporation to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 


MODINAL D Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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| THE SPEED REDUCER 2éaz Alounts on the Shaft 


Only American Reduction Drives 
Give You These Advantages: 





Available in six standard stock sizes to fit jobs 
from % to 25 H.P.— American Reduction Drives 
are bought ‘‘off-the-shelf’’ from a catalog just 
like any tool. 





The Reduction Unit mounts directly on the shaft of 
the driven machine—as quickly and simply as a 
pulley. Since no expensive drive supports or foun- 
dations are needed, it is exceptionally economical. 





Its compact design—its ‘‘mounts-on-the-shaft’’ 
feature—make the American Reduction Drive 
unique in the field of modern speed reducers. 


“(oft Efpiccency UNDER 154 R.P.M. 


Frictional losses are never over 112% — consider- 
ably lower than ordinary gear assemblies. 





By merely changing pulley or sheave sizes in the | apace 


primary drive, any speed you need between 11 Woolen Mill boosts production, steps up quality 
and 154 R.P.M. is accurately delivered by the et ae oye letn r Nepht — Strong, 

7 . ewat ompany— Massachusetts wool manuiacturers | 
unit's standard 13-to-1 ratio. Any motor can be —igund coln thd quails dideind dnb fe tnciiatenee | 


used. Maintenance is no of their multiple-driven carding machines, they installed 


American Reduction Drives. Efficiency increased im- 
problem because the belt mediately. Output stepped up considerably. And higher 
absorbs the impact of shock quality resulted because the speed of each carding 


loads and acts asa‘‘cushion’”’ machine—now individually driven—became constant 
to save motor and gear wear. and correct. 

Get all these exclusive bene- 
fits by equipping your slow- 
speed machines with Ameri- 
can Reduction Drives. 

















WEDGBELT SHEAVES 


American Wedgbelt Sheaves are 
made to the highest precision 
standards. They are made of 
sound, strong metal, accurately 
machined, finely finished and 
carefully balanced. 








4260 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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. . . Vibration is excessive, and set screws that don't hold can 
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cause costly, time-wasting delays and even breakdowns. Don't en- 
danger your machinery. Insure against trouble and use ‘‘Unbrako”’ 
Self-Locking Hollow Set Screws. When tightened in the usual 
manner, their knurled points dig-in and hold tight regardless of 
vibration. Yet if adjustments are necessary, they can be removed 
in a jiffy ... and you can use them again and again. Sizes: 


No. 4 to 142” diameter. Full range of lengths. Catalog gladly 


Knurling of Socket Screws originated with sent upon request. 
“Unbrako" years ago. 
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OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX JETB- BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Above) Overhead obstructions in 
and aisles are easy to 
see and avoid when marked with al- 








DU PONT PRESENTS A 


SAFETY COLOR CODE 





FOR INDUSTRY 


A uniform system of color signals with advantages recog- 
nized by leading safety engineers and proved by factory use. 
An adjunct to “Three Dimensional Seeing.” 


Here is a plan to make color serve as 
a visual aid tosafety. Asimple method 
of applying six colors to warn of vari- 
ous industrial hazards and to cut in- 
dustry’s high accident toll . . . to mark 
first aid and fire protection equipment 
more clearly . . . stimulate good house- 
keeping in a plant . . . and guide the 
movements of rapidly moving work- 
ers in their daily jobs. 


WHAT THE SAFETY COLOR CODE IS. It 
is a system for safety identification 
built around colors that are commonly 
recognized and have high visibility 
and attention value. Du Pont selected 
six standard colors, assigned names 
and symbols to them and gave them 
specific jobs to do. Here they are: 


High-Visibility Yellow: To indicate strike- 
against, stumbling, or tripping hazards. 


Alert Orange: To mark parts of machines 
that might cut or crush a worker. 


Safety Green: To identify first aid equip- 
ment, dispensaries, and the location of 
safety devices. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Fire-Protection Red: To point out fire- 
protection equipment. 

Precaution Blue: To warn workers 
against use of equipment under repair, 
or machinery that should not be started. 
Traffic White: To mark aisles, storage 
places and waste receivers. 

ANY PLANT CAN USE THIS SYSTEM. The 
principles of the Safety Color Code 
are adaptable to any factory, as a 
supplement to present guarding and 
protective equipment. The proof of 
this is in its use today in many plants 


RS4. yu. 5. pat. OFF 


SEND THIS COUPON 
TODAY for the new 


Send me your new booklet on the Safety Color Code. 


Safety Color Code at Work. Alter- 


nate black and bars, symbol 
of High Visibility Yellow in the 
Color Code, point out traveling 
overhead equipment and posts in 
the entrance to passageways. 


where it helps both experienced and 
green employees to keep alert and 
ready for any emergency. 

The Code is a development of 
Du Pont and its industrial color con- 
sultant, working with leading safety 
engineers. It augments Du Pont 
‘“‘Three Dimensional Seeing,” so im- 
portant in highlighting working sur- 
faces of machines. Every plant will 
profit by adoption of the Du Pont 
Safety Color Code. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. C44 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

















booklet which telis a 

complete story of the 

Du Pont Safety Color 

Code.See how six stand- Name 
ard colors can be used Title _ 
to make hazards less 

dangerous and Company 
accidents. You will find Aden 
it interesting and prof- | ““ 

itable reading. City 


__State 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 















Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants | 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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One of the most popular and indispensable sewing machines in 
the knit goods industry the Willcox & Gibbs “Flatlock”’ has 
been redesigned to conform to modern production methods. 


Some of the more important and exclusive features In every corner of the globe where knit underwear 


incorporated in the new design are: is made the “Flatlock” will invariably be found 
producing its incomparable seams which are as 


1. Semi-automatic lubrication, ensuring smooth essential to the garment as the fabric itself, 
and vibrationless operation. 





The seam is unique. A perfect union of abutted 
edges, it completely eliminates all sources of dis- 
comfort usually encountered in garments with 
“overlapping” seams. 


Single Pedestal-Style Solid Base providing bet- 
ter facilities for disposing of work after sewing. 


Self-opening Work Arm Cap to facilitate dis- 
posal of excessive lint and filler. 


Increased accessibility for cleaning and adjust- The “Flatlock” effects enormous savings in labor, 
ment by means of improved readily removable material and maintenance as it is constructed to 
covers. produce a continuous and steady flow of work to 


Adequate bearing surfaces on all important meet the ever-mncreasing comune for quny prod- 
units and lightweight steel forgings ensuring ucts at lower unit cost. The “Flatlock” makes the 
troublefree operation. "Seam that Sells the Garment.” 


Send for the illustrated descriptive bulletin, No. 902. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 


fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 


ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 
to obtain a uniform shade. 






















*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 
cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 






For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 















* 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 
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Minimum 
vibration 
saves 


and multiply your 
savings many times! 


OUR SPINNING DEPARTMENT 
b scaevinaien over half the power 
used in your mill. Savings in power 
here—at each individual spindle—mean 
more than anywhere else. For they 
are multiplied many times. 


Many mills, realizing this, have made 
exhaustive studies of spindle oils. Time 
after time, when this has been done, 
Gargoyle Velocite Oils proved far su- 
perior to others. 


These quick-acting oils distribute 
instantly through small clearances. 
Their strong films resist rupture and 
reduce running friction. Yes, and they 
resist the formation of gummy depos- 
its, which cause spindle drag. 


Get Gargoyle Velocite Oils in your 
spindles. Multiply your savings with 
reduced power consumption, lower 
maintenance costs, improved produc- 
tion and lower lubrication costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of New York Div., White Star 
Div., Lubrite Div., Chicago Div., White Eagle 
Div., Wadhams Div., Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 





H&B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING FRAME 
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Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following: 

Exceptionally strong differential gearing 
... draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable... 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
... single or double sliver lifting rolls... 
angle iron creels. 

The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scroll 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 
as rayon and cotton or rayon and wool, 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 














The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per lb. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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At the Gilt Edge Textile Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., Brown Non-Indicating Temperature Controllers 
shown above automatically maintain correct drying 
temperatures and insure uniform quality, luster and 
color. 


By holding the temperature of the can, tenter skein, 
loop and stock dryers at the desired point, users of 
Brown Non-Indicating Controllers have eliminated 
problems of “harshness” and “wet spots” resulting 
from improper drying temperatures. Likewise, sub- 
stantial savings in steam and increased production 
have been effected. 


The Brown Non-Indicating Air-Operated Tempera- 
ture Controller employs a one-pipe air supply system. 
It is provided with an adjustable throttling range of 1 
to 10%. The calibrated scale permits setting the con- 
trol point at the desired temperature by a simple turn 
of the external adjusting knob. A change-over link 
provides a simple means of changing the controller 
from a direct-acting to a reverse-acting instrument or 
vice versa. 


These controllers are available for both temperature 
Or pressure and can be furnished in a wide variety of 
ranges for practically all textile processes. 
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Rugged and dependable... 


operates under extremely 
adverse atmospheric conditions. Small, compact and 
easy to install may be mounted adjacent to the control 
valve if desired. 


For information write the Brown Instrument Company, 
4488 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Offices in all principal cities. 
119 Peter Street, Toronto, Canada—Wadsworth Road, 
Perivale, Middlesex, England—Nybrokajen 7, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
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-- + but a light frost would ruin the whole crop!“ 


There’s one critical period in the 
manufacture of huge herringbone 
gears for U.S. cruisers and destroyers 
when any marked change in tem- 
perature—whether heat wave or 
light frost—might send them to the 
scrap pile instead of into the fight. 


You see, it takes many days to cut 
teeth for one of these big propulsion 
gears. And work done in the last 
hour must be as accurate in results 
as the very first cut. If, somewhere 
in the process, a temperature change 
causes uncontrolled expansion or 








GENERAL 


contraction of the metal, it becomes 
impossible to maintain uniform 
precision. 


In this case, G-E air conditioning 
and industrial refrigeration team up 
to keep production humming— 
regardless of weather. Air condition- 
ing maintains uniform temperature 
in the cutting room. Industrial 
refrigeration cools the cutting oil. 
Together they eliminate the temper- 
ature hazards and permit precise 
matching of gears. 


For exacting applications like 





these, General Electric has developed 
efficient and dependable air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment 
that provides accurate control of 
temperature and humidity. Avail- 
able for war production uses now... 
it will be available for all uses after 
the war. 


PPBPPPP PP PPP FP 
<< BUY WAR BONDS << 
PPB PDD IID DDD 


General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Divisions, Section 444, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


oben oY L377 . by 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ‘*G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA”, Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT,NBC...“THE WORLD TODAY” News, [very Weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT,CBS 
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. : ONCE A CUSTOMER | < 
| aways A FRIEND 


lf we ever cease to enjoy contacts 
with our customers, we'll be 
tempted to shut up shop, for 
there's as much satisfaction to us 
in building good will as there is in 
making a dollar. 


» * > 


_™ 
~ 


\ 


Therefore when you do business 
with Lambeth you can count on 
not only products of merit, but 
also prompt attention to your or- 
ders and courteous treatment in 
every respect. In short "once a 
Lambeth customer, always a 


friend". 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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STALEY’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE || 























STALEY’S ABILITY TO DELIVER | 











& TWO REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE TEXTILE 
PLANTS ARE ORDERING MORE AND MORE | 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


(UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED) 

















Under strict chemical control from buying of native | 
grain through every step of processing in the huge Staley Plant 


*& QUALITY * UNIFORMITY * DEPENDABILITY 





TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR 1 SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR | Staleys ILLINOIS 





ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 





ra ti(i‘ztj) 
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Many of the uniforms the boys wear . . . the blankets 
they sleep under... the flags they carry come from 
woolen and worsted mills where this Whitin-Schweiter 
Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder works. Where nine 
SDUSIF Ball Bearings bring smooth-running and cor- 


rect alignment to rotating parts inside each spindle 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. © FRONT 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


unit. Where the spindle head, main driveshaft, bobbin 
bolder, oscillating shaft, feeler wheel and the main 
driveshaft arm start easily, turn almost effortlessly 
throughout a long life. Where textile machines man- 


ufacture fabrics for the armed forces, the bearings 


invariably are S)LG{P’s. 5518 
ST. & ERIE AVE. © PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
37 





2k This is the 9th of a series of informative messages 
concerning the meaning and significance of com- A 
mauly wand (ets end tamms exploped to dtentbe a 
the characteristics of lubricating oils. 


; 











t ex- 
War needs mae et 


uepty drums impe"pe returned 
empty satel. 


SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED TYCOL ] 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
When Writing Advertisers, Please M 
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DEFINITION: The A.S.T.M. Steam 
Emulsion Number (S. E. No.) is the num- 
ber of seconds required for an oil to sep- 
arate when emulsified with condensed 
steam and separated under definitely 
prescribed conditions. 


TEST: A predetermined volume of the 
oil is placed in a test tube of prescribed 
size, which in turn is placed in a bath 
of water. A steam delivery tube is in- 
serted into the oil extending to the bot- 
tom of the container. Steam is passed 
into the oil at such a rate as to maintain 
the temperature of the oil at 190-]95°F. 
until the volume of the emulsion of oil 
and condensed steam js 40+3 ml. The 
test tube containing the oil is next trans- 
ferred to a separating bath maintained 
at a temperature of 200°F. to 203°F. The 
contents of the oil container is examined 
every 30 seconds. The time in seconds 
required for the separation of the 20 ml. 
of oil is reported as the A.S.T.M. Steam 
Entulsion Number. 


SIGNIFICANCE: (s F. Number) 


when applied to an unused oil indicates 
whether certain compounds (soaps, sul- 














WATER 





LUBRICANIA 


phonates and other emulsifying agents) 
or contaminants in an oil have been re- 
moved in the refining process. Changes 
in S. E. Number may occur.during stor- 
age as well as in service. It may be 
stated that in general, the S. E. Number 
is not necessarily related to the oil's per- 
formance characteristics as a lubricant. 

S. E. Number is sometimes included in 
the specification for certain oils, but 
there is no uniformity of opinion as to 
its practical value. This test as applied 
to used oils may be considered as of 
little significance. 


So STOPPER 











mended service requirement. It is this 
_ combination that assures the outstand- 
* ing performance of Tycol Industrial Oils 


and Greases. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL °* Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place. New York 4, N.-Y, 
Principal Branch Oftices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N.C. . 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Tycol lubricants are made from the 
most suitable materials. They are scien- 
tifically refined to meet stringent labo- 
ratory specifications and the recom- 
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~LUNKENHEIMER VALVES | 








| jwhatever type..mean better sewice 





In the heavy duty that Lunkenheimer Valves are doing on 
every front — industrial, maritime, army and navy, chemical, 
petroleum, synthetic rubber—a prime attribute is /asting 
quality ...that inherent quality that comes of correct engineer- 
ing, simplicity of design, and “know-how” manufacturing born 


of long experience. 


These features in Lunkenheimer Valves are proving a boon 
to maintenance crews, in uninterrupted performance, low main- 
tenance expense, and ease in making necessary repairs... in 


short, better service. 


Let your Lunkenheimer distributor help you with your main- 
tenance, repair and operating problems. His facilities and ex- 
perience are at your call. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78 on request. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


—— QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK [3 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 





EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 


SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN MEANS EASIER MAINTENANCE 














IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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| HAMILTON DIVISI 
Hamilton, Ohio 











PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 


~ tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 


Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


* bal * * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake 
and Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
"Trostol'’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), and 
Bindex"’ (a sulphite cellulose extract). 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 


ON HOUSTON DIVISION 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


Pasadena, Texas 
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t.LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. And they can 
be rebuffed. 

2.GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain their excellent 
grip, because they resist slicking. 

3. REDUCED EYEBROWING—tThe resistance to slicking mini- 
mizes eyebrowing. 

4, REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots have little affinity for 
textile fibers and are nonsweating. 

5.GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are nonthermoplastic 
and resist flattening. 

6. SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents: 

7.SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex 
Cots have no seams to break open or 
shorten service life. 

&. QUICK ASSEMBLY—<Accotex Cots are 
ready glued. 
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- ++ improved roll coverings with CORK’S GRIP 


plus SYNTHETIC RUBBER’S TOUGHNESS 


HE new, improved Armstrong’s Acco- 

tex Cots are really a new type of textile 
roll covering. Made of a special cork-and- 
synthetic-rubber composition, they offer you 
—in one cot—the superior friction of cork 
plus the longer-wearing qualities of synthetic 
rubber. And you can get them now... . thanks 
to the current easing of restrictions on 
the materials that are required for their 
manufacture. 

These new cots, known to many mill 
superintendents as Accotex NC-727 during a 
year and a half of mill-testing, are already 
serving 750,000 spindles. Mills report that 
cork-rubber Accotex Cots have spinning 
properties far superior to those of any syn- 
thetic roll covering now in general use. They 
find that these improved Accotex Cots are 
nonslicking, that they retain their grip, and 
reduce “‘eyebrowing.”’ There’s less lapping 





up, too, because these cots don’t “‘sweat.”’ 
They are also highly resistant to solvents. 
And, after a long initial life of spinning qual- 
ity yarn, Accotex Cots can be rebuffed three 
or four times for extended service. 

These unique cots are a product of Arm- 
strong’s long experience in the use of cork 
and of synthetic rubber for textile roll cover- 
ings . . . plus specialized knowledge gained 
by Armstrong as the originator and largest 
producer of cork-and-synthetic-rubber com- 
positions. 

In addition to cork-rubber Accotex Cots, 
Armstrong can supply Accotex Cots made of 
plain or soft synthetic rubber for special uses. 

For full information, samples, and prices 
of Accotex Cots, see your Armstrong repre- 
sentative. Or, write direct to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile Products 
Section, 3604 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


stays on the job with less grinding 





Southern Plants 








If you want to increase production and lower 
costs in the card room, try Tufferized Card 
Clothing. 


It is made from the finest steel wire 
especially tempered for toughness and flexibility, 
yet it takes grinding easily to sharp, clean points. 


Because it is so accurately formed and placed 
in the foundation, Tufferized Card Clothing is 
easier to strip . . . and there is less danger of 
injuring or dulling the points. This means fewer 
grindings, more production and lower carding costs. 


Your best bet is to sfandardize on TUFFER. 


Branch Offices: Philadelp} Canadian Agents 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @® Nappe: 
Clothing, Brush Clothing 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Tor 
Flats Recovered and extro 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/!- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breast: 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddle: 


HOWARD BROS. "Fc. co 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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>) APRIL 15, 1894 


$1,000,00 


WAS RISKED ON A THEORY! 














Starting the power plant at Columbia Mills 


HERE was a tense moment at the Columbia 

Mills Company, Columbia, §S.C., in the after- 
noon of April 15, 1894, when President Aretus 
Blood threw the main power switch and started 
the new mill’s electric motors. His company had 
“‘burned its bridges’’ behind it, when it chose elec- 
tricity instead of water or steam power. It had in- 
stalled two G-E 500-kw a-c generators in its 
power plant on the bank of the Congaree River and 
17 G-E 65-hp induction motors in its mill building— 
700 feet away. Had the newfangled theory of elec- 
tric power transmission failed to pan out in prac- 
tice, the new venture would have faced ruin. There 


was no alternate method of obtaining power 
economically, because the mill had been erected 
too far from the river. 


The electric equipment was put into operation 
in 1894, and 31 years later not only was the appa- 
ratus going strong, but the stators of only seven 
of their motors had been rewound in that period. 


This was the first complete electrification of a 
textile mill. Today, there are several million horse- 
power in electric motors installed in the textile 
industry—a striking tribute to the courage and Y bey 
faith of the founders of the Columbia Mills Co. | wap 
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Ho : bia Mills 
\ gwitchboard at Columd' 
Originé 






NDER date of March 7, 1895, Charles K. 
Oliver, treasurer of Columbia Mills, wrote to 


General Electric: 


“On the subject of our Electrical Power. I am 
much pleased to write that we are thoroughly 
satisfied as to its advantages and success as a 


system of transmission of power. 


“It is the neatest, cleanest, and to our idea the 
smoothest system of power one could have, and 
we should not think of using any other system of 


power were we to fit up another mill. 


“The uniformity of speed which we obtain from 


the electrical transmission enables us to get @ 


INCREASED PRODU 


















Old view of picker room, showing original 
ceiling-mounted G-E motor (upper right) 


great deal of product from our machinery, and 
consequently improved quality.”’ 


31 YEARS LATER, only five of the 17 original G-E 
motors had been rewound because of ‘ “*burn 
outs,’ and two had been reconditioned to serve as 
spare equipment. Some of them had run almost 32 
years on day operation and at least 10 years on 


night operation. That’s performance! 























have profited well from 
G-E equipment” 





1944 ..... 


our continuing use of 


Folumbta Mills 
of 
Moovdberry Mills. 

















At Vernon Bue. 










Eslumbia, Sonth Earolma 
January 10, 1944 
Mr. F. C- Alexander 
General Electric Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Dear Mr. Alexander : 

Nearly 2 half century ago Mr. Oliver, then 
treasurer of our mills, wrote your Company testifying 
to our great satisfaction with electric drive and 
General Electric equipment. 

1 am happy °° confirm, f1vé jJecades later 
that we have profited well from our continuing Us‘ of 
G-E equipment and from the application engineering 
service We have received from your many fine associates 
who are SO expert 1” their field. 

Yours very truly, \ 






swt -ieon \ 


. 





pn 
COLUMBIA MILLS co. 
\ 
’ 












J. R. Hilton, su : 

: , superintendent 

Mills, adjusts the speed of se os 
rive 
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it’s dependable 


G-E equipment for textile mills is spe- 
service under 
rigorous conditions prevalent in many tex- 
tile processes. Its many special features are 
a direct result of experience gained in a 
half century of designing electric equip- 


cially designed for 


ment for textile applications. 





Enclosed motor —spe- 
cially designed for long 
life on loom drives 











Mechanical-drive turbine—used in 
conjunction with a-c generator and 
a-c motors to provide lowest-cost 
operation of range drives. 


Electronic relay—used on drop-wire ap- 
plications to assure operation of the stop 
mechanism, despite lint accumulations 
Or corrosion on conducting surfaces. 


it’s in step with modern practice 


Thanks to the close co-operation of 
many leading textile manufacturers and 
G-E application engineers, 
ment is tailored to meet your present-day 
processes. It is redesigned as necessary to 
hll new requirements and meet new oper- 
ating conditions. 






the 





G-E equip- 


The G-E line is complete 


—meets every textile need 


Turbines or weft straighteners, batcher 
motors or air-conditioning equipment— 
no matter what your requirements—G.E. 
has the electric equipment needed for a 
textile mill. Expert engineers do the design 
and application work, relieving your or- 
ganization of the task of fitting together 
the various electric units that you require. 


G-E engineering service 
is nearby—and prompt 


There is a country-wide 
network of G-E offices staffed 
with engineers who are ready 
to help you solve your elec- 
trical problems. Why not 
make use of our facilities when 
you are considering electric 
equipment—they were set up 
for your convenience. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. 













Polyphase, screenless, open textile 
motor—particularly suitable for such 
applications as spinning frames and 
roving frames. 





Totally enclosed motor 
starters, with overload 
and short-circuit protec- 
tion, for lint-laden at- 
mospheres. 





ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





such 


and 














HOW ONE FINISHERi 


VY 


Many hours have been saved in the dyeing, mildew- 
proofing and flameproofing of tricot camouflage shrimp 
nets by a continuous, straight-line operation. 


The Aridye* CFP colors used in this process were de- 
veloped by the Aridye Laboratories for an all-solvent 
method of application. They contain lightfast pigments, 
especially selected so as not to aid combustion, binders 
that increase resistance to weathering and the neces- 
sary flameproofing and mildewproofing ingredients. 


The fabric is impregnated in narrow widths by 
means of a micro-set padder. It is passed immediately 
into a drying chamber, after which it is ready for 
inspection and assembly into full-size nets. High 
curing temperatures are not necessary since Aridye 
CFP colors require no “curing” in the usual sense 






SHRIMP NETS 


of the word, but only the removal of the solvent. 


The development of Aridye CFP colors has made this 
process possible. And in addition to tricot—nottingham, 
Raschel and lever’s lace can also be dyed, mildewproofed 
and flameproofed, now and after the war, in the same 
continuous, time-saving padding and drying operation. 
It is expected that this wartime pioneering accomplish- 
ment will lead to increased use of flameproofing. Here is 
proof again of the versatility of pigment colors— proof 
that pigments frequently offer the best and simplest 
way of doing the job! 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been prepared 
on Aridye CFP colors and “after the war” flameproof- 
ing. It will be sent without obligation to any finishing 
plant requesting it. Send for your copy today! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


— From a photograph courtesy of BANGOR MILLS, INC., Bangor, Pa. 


@ 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION «+ SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION °* FAIR LAWN, N. J. * ROCK HILL, S. C. * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


+Several finishing plants use Aridye colors for the dyeing and flame- 
proofing of shrimp nets. The specific details of the process differ. 
however, in accordance with the equipment set up. 
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LOGEMAN 





Baling 
Presses 




















Mills and processing plants on Government orders 


must now rely on their baling equipments more than 
ever before. 


Interrupted baling schedules may spell the critical dif- 
ference between delivery on schedule as against the 
extra expense of overtime, express or air shipments, 
and other costly resorts for making up delays. 
LOGEMANN baling presses enable hundreds of plants 
—24 hours a day, seven days a week, month after 
month—to package finished goods, yarn and waste, 
with minimum shutdowns for maintenance, and no 
break-downs. 
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3102 W. Burleigh St., 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Backed by over 60 years’ manufacturing expe- 
rience, LOGEMANN balers are designed and 
built for long, trustworthy service. Illustrated 
above is a yarn baler; left, hydraulic waste 
baler; below, open baler for finished goods. 
Many sizes and types insure a proper offering 
for specific conditions and requirements. 
Write for details. 


In any 
Crisis, 


Experience 





counts 


most! 
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NON-STAETCHING / 


OU know the importance of 

proper roll settings in produc- 
ing strong, uniform yarn. You can 
maintain those settings if you use 
Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons. For 
these long draft aprons are rein- 
forced with a strong interliner 


that eliminates loss of operating 
efficiency due to stretching. 
Besides being non-stretching, Ac- 
cotex Aprons offer these six addi- 
tional advantages .. . 
1. LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 


tinual service for more than two years 
show little sign of wear! 

2. UNIFORM: All Accotex Aprons have 
the same composition throughout, and 
dimensions of every size are accurate. 

3. CLEAN-RUNNING: Accotex Aprons 
do not crack or scuff. Thus they assure 
cleaner-running work and less waste. 

4. REDUCE LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by temperature or humid- 
ity. They perform with minimum lapping. 


Armstrong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons 
help you maintain proper roll settings 


5. GOOD FRICTION: The efficient“ grip” 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at a 
minimum. 


6. SEAMLESS: They have no seams to 
break open and shorten service life. 
To find out how your mill can 
benefit by all these advantages of 
Accotex Aprons, write today for 
free samples. For interesting infor- 
mation about Armstrong’s other 
products for textile mills, write for 
your free copy of the sixteen-page 
booklet, “Modern Textile Roll 
Coverings.” Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Sec- = 
tion, 3604 Arch Street, {| AY 
ee 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS ACCOTEX COTS 
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fulfills every expectation in the operation of 
your looms? 


The above illustration represents complete 
Ste-Hed-Co ARTEX LOOM HARNESS EQUIP- 
MENT for the most successful handling of any size 
regenerated or synthesized fibres such as rayon, 
nylon or acetate. 


This indispensable installation has been universally 
adopted by the very largest rayon fabric producers 
. és in this country, England, and many Central and 
ee | fe South American plants. | 





The especially. constructed heddle is made of the 
highest grade carbon steel with nickel finish or— 
of late—our "SUPREME WIRE", a guaranteed 
rustless steel product with its far less adhesive 
features due to the composition of this quality steel. 


The harness frame with its patented double ends, 
sliding rods and heavier size heddle rods, strongly 
supported by patented dual slide hooks, grants 
a strength for weaving any fabric requir- 
ing trom 5,000 to 25,000 warp ends. 


Drop wires for warp stop motions are of tem- 
pered and polished steel wire either in nickel or 
copper finish, and can be furnished in any weight. 





mee enem ene 


Buy complete Ste-Hed-Co ARTEX LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT to 
obtain 100% results. 


ON NE AS A RP PN APO EI 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 


ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior IN 


THE WORLD 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— es STS! 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


nnn eee + 





Other Dow products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 
Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dyes and many others. 
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It may seem a contradiction to try to 
stop an attack before it starts—but that 
is precisely what the Dowicides do in 
combating the costly ravages of mold, 
decay and termites. 


The 17 related Dowicide products are 
the results of many years’ research. 
Their effectiveness has been proven 
many times over through successful use 
in the paper, paint, leather, lumber, 
and textile fields. Added to these prod- 
ucts, Dowicides prevent mold and bac- 
terial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 





Dowicide has three basic uses in the textile 
field. In manufacturing operations, sizing miate- 
rials are extremely vulnerable to mold attack. 
As they are often held in solution for extended 
periods, Dowicides are used extensively to 
prevent spoilage. 


Dowicide can also be readily incorporated into 
the fabric itself to prevent mold growth. Tar- 
paulins, awnings, sails, etc., as well as many 
war products, such as Army duck and canvas 
for tents, are effectively protected with these 
materials. 


In addition, Dowicide provides complete rot 
resistance for canvas goods which come in 
contact with the soil. Details of Dowicides’ uses 
in the textile field are available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York Boston + Washington + Philadelphia - Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 





Dow announces the opening of a Detroit office to serve 
this important industrial area. 














TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY == 








The Model 102’s 
] Flexibility Features 


] It will ree _ mee sed ay 
count of staple yarn e ° 
combed ection or sagen fer Millions of years ago the Protoceratops was a thriv- 


es er anllie abana” — ing species of reptile. Then Mother Nature's econ- 


omy changed, but the Protoceratops couldn't 
= will wind a straight base 


sone for warping or a convex change with it. Result—just a has-been! 


panda San knitting with a 
a The modern business which overlooks flexibility 


ey ee © ina faces the same fate as the Protoceratops, for rapid 


Important if you radically change is the order of the day. That is why we rec- 
ae ee ee ommend the Foster Model 102, which is the most 


yarn. 
flexible winder of its type on the market. 

It will wind package dyed 

yarn, even if damp. No jump- 


eco of aes FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


5 it will wind emulsion treated % —a eke. WESTFIELD, MASS. 


yarn. In fact, it is frequently 2 
. ° ° ae Southern Office: 
eauipped with an Sen o ¥ Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Changeovers from cones to 
tubes, or vice versa, are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and 


the other tubes, if desired. 


This machine also gives you 
TWICE THE PRO TION 
WITH 1/3 LESS COST as com- 
pared with older models. 


It is available now to mills able 
to obtain the required preference 
rating. 
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r-being content with 

7 mz anufacturers are dis- 

| = c eee regarded at 
pare ni N_destined for a 


- —e- Sietnas al ee nf — a | 
: * atd a eee Fa ee eee 
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-Already many of “the f , 
proven materials for which-t#® 
have demonstrated in both military 
tages that may be applied ‘to econofilic 
time conditions. 

Here at Cyanamid, we have considered it’s an eSSE 
make available to those in both military and civilian inde astry 
our broad and intensive chemical research and develipaneit* 
problem or a post war plan that the “right” chemicals may help to solve, const. 
Cyanamid now. 


* am 
—_ 





AMERICAN CYANAMID aie: DISTRICT OFFICES: 


BOSTON, MASS. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. + BALTIMORE, MD. 


, & CH E MICAL CORPOR ATION CHARLOTTE, N.C. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + CHICAGO, ILL. 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) ,atamazoo, MICH. » DETROIT, MICH. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y¥. AZUSA, CALIF. 
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Dodge Transmissioneers 
Put ALL the Power to Work 


e Transmissioneering service available thro 
qualified and experienced Dodge Transmissioneers in 
every important industrial center puts all the power 
into the job with “The Right Drive for Every Job.” 


a Transmissioneers know how to insure continu- 
ous low cost operation, increase production and elimi- 
nate production delays through application of modern 
transmissioneering practice which starts with a study 
of practical production engineering requirements and 
stops with “The Right Drive for Every Job.” 

e Transmissioneers provide drives assembled 
from standardized, precision-made parts which in 
many cases means quick solution of drive problems 
because of the imenediiata availability of the necessary 
equipment from local stock. 


Call your local Dodge Transmissioneer—his service is 
as close as your telephone. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Copyright 1944 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation ee eo THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentior 
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Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


SL csi RSS 


i 


for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 


yf 


RE ng TE rte ai wens, 


information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 


ping 
feet 


Aan ie he 
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HERE’S the kind of long-life service you can 
expect from Hairitan on your looms: 

In a Massachusetts cotton mill, G&K’s hair- 
less Hairitan lug straps have given more than 
four times the service life of straps formerly used 
—and are still not ready to come off the looms. 

Hairitan check straps — single thickness — 
have averaged 5) months’ service life in a 
Georgia cotton mill working an 80-hour week; 
straps used previously averaged 2 to 3 months. 

In three Southern mills, all running two 
shifts, Hairitan ‘‘2-Fold’’ Endless Check Straps 
have had an average life of 8 months or better. 

Such performance is why Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE — all ‘‘Hairitan”’ leather — 


ONE QUAL ITY c¢ 


% 


ivf 


because every G&K 


Hairitan loom leather 

is Quality-Controlled 

from Green Hide to 
Finished Product 











has developed its present high demand. Hairi- 
tan’s low stretch, high tensile strength (aver- 
aging over 6500 lbs.) and extreme resiliency 
have convinced users that it is the first domestic 
tannage equal, in dependability and long life, 
to the best European-type hair-on leather. 

All “Hairitan’’ products are identified by 
orange color on the flesh side. Items with hair- 
off are orange-colored all over. 

Make a test of these leathers on your looms. 
We believe results will convince you that speci- 
fying the Orange Line will give you longest life, 
lowest cost per loom. And write us to have 
your name put on our mailing list to receive 
further information about Hairitan leathers. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4, GRAToN MASSACHUSETTS 


. Ga ds | “ ight” in Belting section of 
Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Indust#y . . . Look under “Graton & Knight” in 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER# See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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FOR YOUR 


{ POST-PEACE DUST PROBLEMS 


{ | Ia 
A 
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Tuere’s a great deal more to en- 
gineering a dust control system than 
meets the eye. A study of all the dust 
factors, existing and potential — the 
type of dust to be handled — mechan- 
ical problems of location of the system 
—are just a few of the preliminary 
considerations which require the 
engineering “KNOW-HOW?” which 
AATF is ready to put at your disposal 
NOW before the post-peace rush for 
new equipment begins and plans are 
put into operation. 






Requests from manufacturers for 
information on the use of AAF equip- 
ment in dust control systems for 
peace-time operations, indicate the 
importance of planning post-peace 
dust control TODAY. 

May we help you too? On request 
we will send a copy of “AAF In 
Industry’’—a booklet which describes 
the full line of AAF equipment and 
its applications. Send for it now — 
preliminary to discussing your dust 
problems with one of our engineers. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER C@., INC., 275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


in Canada:JDarling Bros.,§Ltd.,! Montreal, \P.1Q.3 




















SUPPL VIRG CLEAN AIR FOR ALL 





DUST CONTROL 








TYPES OF 





Be 

















EF 


INDUSTRY 
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RACE PLATES Cx | ome Ay BOX FRONTS 


JACK STICKS \ BRAS fey uc straps 
SWEEPSTICa’S Vim OY .ease rons 
CREEL STICKS \ ‘ @ > i Y vopsy SHEAVES 
Top CLEARER BoaRDs VM ~ \ 37 ~ May .uc connectors 
LAYSWORD REED CAPS \a ’ fe PARALLEL BLOCKS 
UNDER CLEARER ROLL STICKS , SPY A crorw rout Biocks 
STANDARD BINDERS (plain or covered) \ 7 REINFORCED SKEWERS 
STANDARD & SPECIAL PICKER STICKS \ \ AMY CRANK OR PITMAN ARMS 


Jacobs hardwood products are made from the finest of 
Dogwood and Hickory grown in the Great Smokies and 
Blue Ridge Mountains. They are made to your individual 
specifications by skilled craftsmen and are carefully air- 
dried under controlled temperatures. Designed and made 
for better service and longer wear. 





PROMPT DELIVERY 


E.H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SAVE 3O% ON YOUR | 
BELT LACING COSTS | 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 


You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 
Clipper products. Clipper Neo. 9 


Portable laces 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 ” 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. ong A gg Pe 
















The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 























Nae 
2 Re 




























We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 2 

other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 










CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 














You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced ite Clipper 


than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as ftexible 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 


Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 


run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. MA 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY cranb RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





















SPEED 
VICTORY 
by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
a Geht hin @Gres. | 


By 


Kacag EFQOUIPMENT 
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EVERYTHING FOR PIPING... 


yhere/ Cast Iron, Malleable, 
& | Bronze and Steel 
Pipe Fittings 


As specialists in piping supplies, Grinnell maintains completely 
stocked warehouses in principal cities. You can get materials for any 
piping requirement from these warehouses or you can buy Grinnell 
piping products from your local Grinnell jobber. 
At each of these nearby Grinnell branches, experienced engineers 
are ready to assist you in finding the solution to any unusual piping i —_— an 
requirement. 3 


Send for catalogs and remember Grinnell “whenever Piping is 
involved.” 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 


Branches and Warehouses 


Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Providence 1, R. L. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Minneapolis 15, Minn. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Chicago 9, Ill. New York 17, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Seattle 1, Wash. 


Pre-Engineered 
Spring Hanger 


Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve 


t d Pipe, Valves, Spe- 


cialties for Heating, Water 
Works, Fire Protection and 
Pulp and Paper Mills. 





= . 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 


Providence 1, R. I. ici 
Please send copy of Catalog describing 


Pipe Fittings... Welding Fittings 
Pipe Hangers , Spring Hangers ..., 
Grinnell-Saunders Valves....... : 

Name. 
Company 
Address 
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MISTER THIS (5 THE i 
LOWEST PRICED LUBRICANT Fa 
ON THE MARKET/, 


“Now, I don’t mean purchase price... LUBRIPLATE probably 
costs a lot more per pound than the grease you are now using... 
what I’m getting at is the over all costs. 


“LUBRIPLATE lasts longer...yes, it does. You see the film is 
tougher...it stands up longer. A lot of fellows who use 


LUBRIPLATE tell me they have been able to stretch their lubri- FOR 
cation schedules. This in itself is a saving. M YOurR 


“But the big thing is LUBRIPLATE arrests progressive wear and Ne. 3 Idee) 
revents rust and corrosion. Sure you save on parts replacement tion Rie. fF gen 
Pp P P se bay Oiled bearine, ° type lubrica. 


and machine shutdown...and as to lubrication... LUBRIPLATE feeds and bottle oilers wick feeds, sight 


is the slipperiest stuff you can ppt on a bearing. Of course it Ne. 8~ Because of its hi = 
flects outstandi Im strength and 


saves on power. All and all LUBRIPLATE is the most economical i “ 

: 9 d €8 of enclosed ® pom ormance 
lubricant you can use. rs), Osed gears (speed 
We. 107— On of the mos 


@ 
“6 * oe Products fo, general ase 
Don’t take our salesman’s word for the economy and efficiency of ae Or cups, 8pplication by 
—Fer e 


LUBRIPLATE. Let us send the “LUBRIPLATE FILM” written especially for tio F 8 wide range of 
your industry. Read the case histories and unsolicited testimonials of other eee pecially at tempe rn; *@ 8% *PPlica- 
: grees F. Peratures a}, 
users. Write for a copy today. ‘i Wikia = Ove 200 
INS, Wire enn Sears, heavy ae 
BALL BEARING _ 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION Keates 
ings opera mony: run of ball a 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY and temperatures sa 0 ite 


©mperatures up 
NEWARK, N. J. SINCE BwLe) TOLEDO, O. 
T c E 


NAME OR a es Be Sy ae ee . NEAR YOU 


t Popular “ 


TH 
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ANDOZ PRESENTS We Cole ahidemud of tte minh 


Sage Gucen BY THE FRANK H. LEE CO. 


To help you make full use of Sandoz’ 
acid and chrome dyes and auxiliary 
chemicals for all natural and synthetic 
fibres, Sandoz application laboratories 


wie MEN this spring are wearing 

Sage Green ...a new color in a new 
hat by The Frank H. Lee Co. 

Sandoz, whose dyes help create 
many a fashion leader, congratulates 
The Frank H. Lee Co. on this distinc ‘tive 
_ addition to “the hats that are always 


' creased the way you want to wear them.” 


It is natural that The Frank H. Lee 
Co. whose unique machines have been 
| developed by their own engineers, 
» should consistently include “Sandoz 
» among their suppliers especially since 


°SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 


hittkes adtead witte Tiles S 


they so often require colors of excep- 
tional quality. For Sandoz also relies 
on the skill of its own technicians in 
“thinking ahead with textiles’. 

For instance, Alizarine Light Blue 
4 GL, a patented product, is now rec- 
ognized as the fastest-to-light acid blue 
on the market. It has caded many 
troubles formerly encountered in level 
dyeing piece goods. Other Sandoz de- 
velopments, such as Metomega Chrome 
Brown RLL, have brought simplicity 
and sureness to dyeing operations. 


VAN DAM STREET, 


are at your service in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los 
Angeles and Toronto. Stocks are car- 
ried in those cities. Other branches in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 

Another Sandoz “Color Achieve- 
ment of the Month” — next month — 
will salute another Sandoz customer. 
Watch for it. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

















h 


: of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Because field dressing stations are 
tarely equipped with necessary 
electric current or hot water, the 
Medical Corps use a “chemical” hot- 
water bag. 


Made of a resin-coated fabric, this 
small bag is filled with chemicals. 
When water is added, the chemi- 
cals and water become heated, giv- 
ing the same results obtained with 
electrically heated pads. 


The Medical Corps has many other 
uses for cotton... For example, 
supplying bandages and bedding as 
well as uniforms for our courage- 
Ous nurses and doctors. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
play 
part at every step in the wet end 


aving Heat 
Sealed in Cotton 





















of textile finishing . . . bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency... or to repair 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing. problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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SHR ES MS 


The new foo 


Here's proof that 


PC FOAMGLAS 


passes the load test 



































On a concrete cover floor, 3 inches thick, laid a 

over PC Foamglas blocks 412 inches thick, 18 inches 
long and 12 inches wide, this 3000-pound load 
was piled on a base area of 13 x 13 inches in the 
center of an 8-foot x 10-foot slab. Subsequent 
examinations proved that the center of the slab 
had settled only .0013 inch and was undamaged. 
The Foamglas showed no evidence of crushing. 





His cellular insulating material that is 9 parts air 
hermetically sealed in 1 part glass, PC Foamglas, 
is; should enjoy general acceptance among plant managers, 
1g, ff because of its permanent insulating efficiency. In addi- 
| tion, its carrying capacity far exceeds normal floor loads, 

as proved by the test illustrated here. 






th §£ Being glass, it is impervious to moisture, acid atmos- 
rc » pheres, vapors and fumes—which cause deterioration in 
“7 » other materials. PC Foamglas does not pack, slip, swell, | 
ed _ shrink, warp or rot. It is strong and rigid—vermin- and : 
if fire-proof. | 

In food and chemical plants, textile mills, breweries 
te and bakeries—in core walls and on roofs as well as on 








floors—PC Foamglas will maintain desired temperature 
and humidity levels and prevent condensation—through- 















OL fF out the life of the buildings in which it is installed. 
le §— Our technical staff will be glad to consult with you 
nt about your individual insulating requirements. Write 
‘ _ today and you will receive complete information about 
1n § PC Foamglas without charge or the slightest obligation. 
ve | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2152-4 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
O. 
20 § 
C. § ies emis | 
This detail drawing 
nt. | is taken from the en- 
. gineering data sheet 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF which gives you all 
the facts you want 
PERMANENT INSULATION — Sc=ieyssut: 
floor-insulation. FLOOR SLAB 
RR >. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


Wt keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship thee same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Why Naval officers 
prefer “SCA 











scause Teca is relatively insensitive to heat and the Navy and the Army in tropical uniforms for 


isture, uniforms woven with this modern fiber are officers. At the same time, it has continued to 
re comfortable in tropical climates. They stand up develop new uses in the civilian men’s wear field. 
ell under humid conditions because Eastman acetate For information about Teca, consult A. M. Tenney 
ayon is highly resistant to mildew...keep fresher Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
cause of fiber resilience, lively resistance to crushing sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 


and sagging. Also, Teca’s shrinkage control makes poration, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


for fabrics that are easy to clean. 


For more than a year now, Teca has served both *EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


























TEXROPE ( 


ALLIS-CHALMERS — Q' 
DRIVES 


MOTORS 


¥*% To drive low speed machinery with high speed motors (now 





that low speed motors are sharply restricted), Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives can “gear down” motor speeds over a range of 7 to 1. 
As America’s only builder of both motors and V-belt drives, Allis- 
Chalmers has long studied and advocated their use in proper com- 








GOO LBS. SAVED i 





When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of Note that efficiency rises from 79% for 
450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage ‘motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% ler the 
example, 600 lb are saved. And you save 1800 rpm inotor. The 1800 rpm motor 
well over $200 — with drive figured in! saves you over 30 kw/24 hr, day. 


j pee wages , - WE aa FOR | 
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In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor 
with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 
] of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! 



























(Gives You 
now needed 


bination . . . today offers you the benefit of long pioneering exper- 
ience. Texrope Drives are compact, highly efficient, protect your 
equipment by absorbing shock. 


¥*% To drive a machine at different rates with a single speed motor 





(now that multi-speed motors are sharply restricted) , Texrope Ad- 
justable-Speed Drives give you infinite speed range up to 375%. And 
in Allis-Chalmers full line of Texrope Drive equipment you'll find 
the right range for your machines . . . thus avoid paying extra for 
more speed than you need. For engineering cooperation, feel free to 


call on your nearby Allis-Chalmers district office or write to Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. tien 








Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 


Infrequently needed speed changes can With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
Changer gives you infinite changes at 


be had by changing from one size motor Sheave, you can increase or decrease 


4 sheave to another. Juggling complete h speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 
drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1. obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 


LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
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the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 
It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 
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‘TExtite BANKING 


( “OMPANY 


. 
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Ctactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 


>> MADISON AVENUE = NEW: YORK zs 
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SURVEY SHOWS IMPORTANT SAVINGS MADE 


BY HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS WITH “AVCONIT” 





KNITTERS PRAISE FINISH THAT CONTROLS YARNS 


A recent survey made among leading hosiery manufacturers by the American 
Viscose Corporation shows definitely superior results in production and 
efficiency obtained from “Avconit” processed yarn. 

As evidenced by replies to questionnaires sent to many hosiery manu- 
facturers there is a sharp reduction in production waste due to yarn difficul- 
ties when rayon yarn for hosiery is treated with “Avconit.” 

Press-offs were one-sixth as numerous with “Avconit” treated yarn as 
with yarn not treated. As a result the waste was greatly reduced, the average 
saving per manufacturer contacted being 1542 pounds per month. 


“Avconit” treated yarn has a very low 
abrasive factor which is important to 
manufacturers. The elimination of snarls 
results in much better performance on the 
knitting machine. This, in addition to the 
saving in waste, is said to cut down over- 
head costs and increase the efficiency, pro- 
duction, and earnings of employees. 


NEW IMPREGNATING MACHINE 
DESIGNED BY BUTTERWORTH 


Shown below is the new Butterworth Im- 
pregnating machine for treating rayon tire 
cord with latex rubber solution. 

The rayon tire cord is impregnated with 
latex in the padder, then squeezed and 





dried in continuous process. The solution 
is fed into the padder box from an expan- 
sion tank. The amount of pick-up is con- 
trolled by hydraulic pressure applied to 
the padder rolls, the pressure being re- 
corded by an instrument. 

Before entering the heating flue, the sur- 
plus solution is removed from the material 
by means of high pressure nozzles. 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
Butterworth ‘machine are that it requires 
less floor space than other machines of this 
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type and that it is extremely fast and 
smooth in operation. It operates at a speed 
of better than 25 yards a minute. For in- 
formation, write to H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


A.V.C. WORKING TO IMPROVE 
TRICOT PROCESS 


The American Viscose Corporation, recog- 
nizing the economic importance of tricot 
knitting, is directing considerable effort 
toward improving the technique of this 
process. One result of this research is the 
delivery of yarn in warps, ready for knit- 
ting, to tricot knitters. Another result 1s 
the development of a new and faster 
method of drying knitted fabrics. At the 
present time, the possibilities of more pro- 
ductive and more efficient tricot knitting 
machines are being explored. Thus, the 
American Viscose Corporation is making 
a definite contribution to the advancement 
of an industry that is destined to assume 
increased importance in the textile field. 


VINYON** TESTS POINT TO POSTWAR 
USES IN GIRDLES, BRAS, BATHING SUITS 


Ps i 
7 ; , 
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Experimental lots of 
Vinyon E have been 
delivered to corset 
and brassiere produc- 
q ers, who have been 

f) proceeding with test 
S runs to establish 
proper procedure for the handling of this 
elastic yarn in their postwar output. Also, 
a limited number of light-weight founda- 
tion garments and bathing suits have been 
distributed for consumer wear tests. Early 
results have been encouraging and fore- 
shadow acceptance for elastic vinyl resin 
yarn after the war both by manufacturers 
and consumers. 

Although a small quantity of Vinyon is 


going into surgical bandages and supports 
or non-military purposes, these experi- 
ments mark the first release of the yarn for 
other non-military purposes. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT DRAWS 
VISITORS FROM ALL PARTS OF WORLD 


Widespread interest in the Textile Re- 
search Department, at the Marcus Hook 
plant of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, is evidenced in a recapitulation of 


ie: “i a eae om 


OP Sila ag o-d eos —~ 





visitors during the past six months. Nearly 
500 people have come to observe the work 
being done here. 23 states of the Union, as 
well as Australia, Canada, China, Cuba, 
England, Mexico and South America are 
listed in the Guest Register. 

The purpose of this department is to 
provide technical aid for the textile indus- 
try in production and finishing problems, 
to develop new textile practices and equip- 
ment, to develop new fibers and yarns in 
cooperation with other departments, to 
assist fabric development by execution of 
new fabrics to their design amd to maintain 
good performance of our products. 


**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 
2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and fintsh- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts 





AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yaris and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- § 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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All-purpose, powdered wetting agents and detergents 


for wool...for cotton...for synthetic fibers 


® These new, highly efficient products have a wide 
range of uses. They give equally satisfactory 
results with all textile fibers. Used with WooL for 
rinsing after fulling, scouring and dyeing yarn and 
piece goods, backwashing and dyeing tops. With 
COTTON for kier boiling, dyeing, soaping and 
scouring. With SYNTHETIC FIBERS for dyeing and 
scouring. These twin products can bring impor- 
tant, time-saving advantages to your business. 


Samples on application. 





SELLOGEN A §$ 


has extreme wetting properties. 


SELLOGEN M 


combines wetting with high detergency. Resist- 

ant to hard and limy waters—extreme cleansing 

action, excellent sudsing. Can be used in acid 

or alkaline solutions. Recommended as a pene- 
trator in dyeing, in boiling off. 
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Speeds Denim Raw Stock 
Dyeing and Handling po 


In 1939, a three-ton completely motorized Cleveland Tramrail Crane 
was installed in the Dye Room of a leading North Carolina denim mill. 





RAW STOCK 
OYEING 








~ 





iN 








HAND PROPELLEO CRANE /) 
WITH ELECTRIC HOIST 
































CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL LAYOUT IN 


This serves five 1500-pound Chattanooga dyeing machines. It speeds PROXIMITY DYEING ROOM 
the handling of heavy kier covers and bulky wet cotton charges. 


The hard manual work formerly required 
has been eliminated. Time lost in loading 
and unloading the dyeing machines is greatly 
reduced and consequently they can be in 
dyeing service a greater part of the time. 

Because of satisfaction with the first crane, 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


geatne AND 


ENGINE iON DATA 


apeicat! 
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another crane was purchased in 1941 and installed 
in an adjacent bay to serve a two-kier Gaston 
County dyeing machine for beam dyeing. This is 
a hand-propelled crane with electric hoist, that 
greatly facilitates the handling of beams in and 
out of the dyeing machines, extractor and dryer. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ, 
1175 EAST 283n0 St. WICKLIFFE. O10. 
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Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Specialists and Leaders in Designing and Manufacturing 
Equipment for making and handling of Warps 
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We'll Ship You 
Better Textile Lubricant Performance 
IN A SAFCO DRUM! 


YOU'LL GET LONGER BEARING LIFE...FEWER PART REPLACEMENTS...OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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If you have a difficult lubricating job in your plant—if oil- 
spattered floors cause accidents, or free-slinging lubricants 
threaten production and increase your “seconds’’—try Safco 
Textile Lubricants in your mill. Textile plant records prove 
Safco’s ability to measure up to tough lubricating assignments— 
to keep fabric and floors cleaner—and to make good production 
records even better. It can do the same in your plant! 


We invite you to test Safco Textile Lubricants on the basis 
of their actual performance in your own plant. Merely ask a 
Swan-Finch Service Engineer to recommend the proper Safco 
Textile Lubricant for your plant or particular operation. Test 
it—under average plant conditions—check the results for your- 
self. If you don’t get better lubricating performance with Safco 
Textile Lubricants, we’ll cancel the invoice for your test drum. 


Swan-linch (il Corporation 


2596 Hart Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. . 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill, 


* SAFCO METAL WORKING 
SPECIALTIES 


R. C. A. BUILDING (WEST), NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° 


MAKERS AND MARKETERS OF SAFCO CORE OILS AND COMPOUNDS 
LUBRICANTS - SAFCOQ MAINTENANCE LUBRICANTS - SAFCO LUBRICATING 
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His father was a wealthy corporation lawyer. That’s why the kids dubbed 


him “Richy.” Far from being a poor-rich boy, “Richy” was a rough-and- 


tumble kid, the hottest ball player in the club. He ruined enough expensive 
clothes a year to clothe the whole gang. “Richy’s” slightly gone to flesh now. 
As chairman of the board of a bank and director of at least 25 corporations, 
his income runs into 6 figures. But “Hi, Richy” opens the session when 
anyone of the old gang seeks his advice. 

Let Kaumagraph help you plan a friendly personality like “Richy’s” for 
your business. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Seals and Labels 
provide safe, attractive, certain, economical identification, decuration, infor- 
tiation on any texture, any surface — textiles, leather, rubber and all sorts 
of synthetics. 

Include these laboratory-tested, war-proven Kaumagraph Products in 
your identification plans. Send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 


> 


Vdenificalion “Neadguariers since 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH 





a 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. + REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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OMPETITION may be trusted in 
( the future, as it has been in the 
past, to provide the consumer 
with goods of ever improving 
qualities and wider uses. 

Competition is a business force 
which needs skillful, experienced 
guidance to be profitable. It must 
be directed with a sound, long 
range program in mind. It must 
consider replacements in equip- 
ment, re-employment of dis- 
charged veterans, new materials, 
adequate financing, the study of 
new and expanded markets, and 
many other facets of profitable 
production and sales. 


Foresighted mill owners and 


COMPETITION 


alert selling agents have here a 
responsibility—best met through 
close understanding and mutual 
confidence. This relationship is 
happily maintained between 
Minot Hooper and Company and 
the mills it represents. 

Even under today s conditions, 
they have not relaxed their efferts 
to improve production methods, 
explore marketing possibilities 
and maintain good will. 

When free enterprise takes over 
from the exigencies of war, they 
will be prepared to meet com- 
petitive situations with full 
knowledge of both the production 


and sales problems involved. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON © CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 
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All red oil (oleic 
acid) off allocation 


It has just been announced 
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Hard water may be satisfactory, or even desirable for drink- 
ing purposes. But when it comes to process use... that’s 
another story. This hardness must often be either reduced 
or entirely eliminated if satisfactory results are expected. 


Graver Zeolite Water Softeners are providing this accu- 
rate and uniform conditioning or process water in many of 
the country’s leading textile industries. They can be de- 
signed to deliver a water of zero hardness (as determined by 
standard soap tests) or whatever degree of hardness may be 
desired for your particular process. Where required, they 

can be designed to entirely remove all dissolved solids, 
The Graver Underdrain System—a highly impor- — delivering a water equivalent to distilled water. 


tant feature of the Graver Zeolite Water Softener— : : . 
ceniteen aft « steel plate, equal in area to the Zeolite In developing the Zeolite Water Softener to its present 


bed; with specially designed strainer nozzles set high degree of efficiency, Graver has incorporated numerous 
in on 6” centers, insuring uniform distribution to features which make for ease of operation, accurate con- 
and collection from the entire bed. No grout fill is evel, mind masimeseme { are re illustrated 
required and there are no hidden pockets to collect heed rage - ai wenesne | e aon orden a ear ee 
stagnant water and bacteria. and described in detail in our new bulletin, No. 315, which 
we will gladly send without obligation. Write for this 


bulletin—today. 





Process Equipment Division of 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 
4809-77 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA *@ 


me SNE Ree ce SE EER MESURE SR ee cme cme wae teem meme pm comes aes meme ow 


Graver designs, builds and installs all types of water conditioning equip- 

ment including Hot Process Water Softeners— Zeolite Water Softeners — 
Demineralizing Plants —Water Filters—Iron Removal Filters—Taste and 

Odor Removal Filters—Reactivators—Chemical Mixing Tanks—Cher- _ 
ical Proportioners. ' 
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LANDING FORCE 


abroad needs productive 
support at home. To main- 
tain peak production in 
TEXTILE MILLS use... 
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Oficial U. S. Army Signal Corps 





---»-»- SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils give safe lu- 
brication under all loads and 
speeds in continuous opera- 
tion. No-Drip Lubricants 
have dependable non-throw 
stability in comb box service. 
Sinclair Knittung Machinery 
Oils provide correct, low cost 
lubrication. 


(Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’— pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 
solution of lubricating problems.) 








INCCAIRNSTEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y,, 
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1. SCIENTIFIC CON- 
TROL of desired brine 
strength in the dye bath 
is assured when you start 
with Lixate—the 100% 
saturated brine. In con- 
trast with ordinary brine 
-,..a Salometer reading 
will always give proof 
of Lixate’s 100% satura- 
tion. Make tests at any 
time —a definite volume 
of brine draw-off always 
means a definite quan- 
tity of salt. 








QUICK CHECK ON THE SUPERIORITIES OF 
LIXATE BRINE 
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2. DISPERSING EVENLY throughout the dye solution because it is liquid, 
Lixate Brine cannot cause local over-concentration. Being 100% saturated, too, 
there can be no undissolved salt grains as in “dry salt” operations. Thus Lixate 
Brine eliminates spotting, streaking and white edges. Furthermore, its crystal 
clarity is assurance against the presence of gritty sediments or impurities which 
can cause off shades, spots and machine wear. 











BRINE [MEASURING METER 








time and labor usally 
wasted in transporting dry 
salt and mixing brine. 





























4. AUTOMATIC SAV- 
INGS are yours with 
International’s exclusive 
Lixator for automatic pro- 
duction of 100% satu- 
rated brine of crystal clar- 
ity. It cuts costs... using 
10% to 20% less salt; 
utilizing inexpensive 
Sterling Rock Salt. And 
no heavy investment is 
required on your part. 
Shown here is the Lixator 
that’s cutting costs for 

Standard -Coosa-Thatcher 

Co. in their modern plant 
‘at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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3 
3. INSTANTLYONTAP | '!%A10R | | 
. .. Lixate Brine eliminates ites DYEING 
production interruptions. : | rate VAT | 
Piped to wherever you use et BRINE TO ZEOLITE 
- . : RET RINE ME N 
brine in your plant, it saves Pree bracts : sete “ ne nda —> 


WATER SOFTENER 
























Get this new edition of 
the Lixate Process for 
making brine. It’s Free! 
Send for your copy today. 
This 36-page, fully-illustrat- 
ed booklet will give you the 
facts on achieving level dye- 


ing while cutting production costs. It’s crammed 
with valuable brine tables, diagrams, formulas, 


types of installation. 
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Atte Prtacittes ... 


When release of war-conscripted materials will permit recovery from 
. don't be dis- 


suaded from making that recovery complete. Turn to the makes and 


obsolescence in Drying Machinery and Equipment . . 


models representing the ultimate in improved design, operation, per- 
formance and maintenance, and thus assure the soundest basis for 
profitable business and the longest possible postponement of future 
replacements. 

Finishing plants and departments taking this course will find 
“NATIONAL” ready with machinery and equipment proven to 
produce results never before accomplished in textile drying. Higher 
speeds, better quality unitormity and lower maintenance costs will 
provide every means to meet post-war demands with unprecedented 
efficiency and economy. 

Looking at “NATIONAL ’s” war-production record, and knowing 
the history of the company s progress toward the high place it has 
reached in the industry, peace-time buyers can have every confidence 
in NATIONAL ’s’ a ility to supply better machines for better dry- 
ing just as soon as the “‘all clear’ is sounded. 

In the meantime, suitable priorities will enable qualitied plants to 


secure, now, many of the advanta ges that will later be generally avail- 


able to buyers of “NATIONAL” Machines. 


= oR 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK STREET & LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 


PRODUCTS * Automatic Piece Goods Dryers + Straight Run and Re- 
turn Type Tenter Drying Systems * Yarn Dryers and Conditioners * Truck 
Type Skein Dryers - Apron Type Stock Dryers and Carbonizing Equip- 
ment * Print Goods Dryers * Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers 
for Textiles, Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 
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AUTOMATIC WINDING FOR TWISTERS 


Winding 
Average hourly 
production per 
operator 

900 to 1000 
bobbins per hour. 
2-0z. Bobbin... . 112 lb. hr. 
ee. SS 
4-072. \ is « 
5-07. ee 
6-o07z. >» es ee 


7-oz. ne 
8-oz. ace 


Large 5 to 6 pound 
cheeses in creel. 
On average work 
one set will run 
100 hours. 

Pieces go back 
directly to winders 


to be filled up again 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative. Mr. L. §. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 




















METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


of: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS «+ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 





Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 





This stainless steel silk and rayon dye beck is washed and rinsed at regular intervals. Result: No war-time ‘‘maintenance blues” in this mill, 


PHOTO COURTESY RIGGS AND LOMBARD 


What is a “V-DAY” PLAN? 


First, a “V-Day” plan is all-out textile 
production for victory; second, an 
outline of the new conditions you will 
be likely to face when peace comes. 

Right now, textile men know their 
biggest job is to keep production ma- 
chinery in top running order. This 
means an organized maintenance pro- 
gram and the fixing of responsibility 
for regular inspections. Stainless steel 
equipment, for example, should be 
kept free of lint and other deposits. 
A thorough rinse is all that is needed. 

The second big task is to plan for 
post-war production. Many textile 
manufacturers are planning to train 


new men; many are keeping tab on 
the kinds of products that show the 
most profit. And they are planning a 
buying program now to replace worn, 
obsolete or inefficient equipment after 
the war. 

Much of this post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines, bleaching equip- 
ment and drying machines are a few 
examples. Keep this rustless war- 
proved metal in mind when “V-Day” 


comes. For information about ARMgO 
Stainless, just write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2821 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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‘AQUA PERM T 
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Six new products in addition to the four familiar ones. 


They are evidence of Aqua-Sec’s preparation for Peace. 


As titomueleleutoltictit:mlcmtlen ea com@ltim Geltielenm Bir last celueme ter ielcebac lee 
chemists have labored unceasingly to improve present production and to 
develop new products to meet the needs of the Textile Industry. When the 
war ends, therefore, Aqua-Sec will be able to present a series of new finishes 
and finishing materials, quite as startling in achievement as those it already 
has made available, and in every respect equal in quality. Thus Aqua-Sec 
plas er tes lem eleienurtarueleleulolliate sm cemesmias: la beleltticam lan sacas 





PURATIZED* 


Lasting mildew and bacteria- 
resistant finish. For fabrics 
which must meet bacteriosta- 
tic and fungistatic properties 
as specified by U. S. Govern- 
ment. Manufactured by 
Gallowhur & Co., inc. 


<a REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Seas softening agent Pa W ¢ 





which does not adversely af- 

fect or discolor ie 6 outstanding rapid wetting 
has excellent bock wetting — °9*m where rapid wetting of 
CD «=, See dry material is essential. 


AQUA PERM 
_ F65 


Produces a durable resin 
finish for crease-proofing and 
shrinkage control 6f spun 


rayon blends. 
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AQUATIZE* 


AQUA-SEC water-repellent 
plus Puratized mildew-resist- 
ant which will pass U. $. Gov- 
ernment Specifications. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PENETIQUE AQUA SET B 


Used for the fixation of direct 
dyes on cellulosic materials. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 


SAMPLES WRITE— 





1450 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y¥. 


AQUA-SE 


CORPORATION 


wae et > 


CEGLIN' © 


A durable cellulose finish . .’. | 
now adding strength and dur- | 
ability to fabrics. Fast to kier | 
boiling. Manufactured by | 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. | 


AQUA PERM S’ 


The most potent of all cationic 
softeners for rayons, acetates 
and cotton fabrics. 
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MonoRail Automatic Cleaners | Wises. eee 
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prevent accumulation of lint on | | Urdigs Pag p 
overhead equipment. A 16" (i han ri f A 
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high-pitch fan sends a blast of air 





against the ceiling to keep it clean. 


Let an American MonoRail en- 
gineer explain the advantages of 
a systematic removal of lint to 
replace inefficient hand clean- 
ing. Send for 24-page book on 


Automatic Cleaners. 








THE AMERICAN MONORAIL Co. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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NOTE THESE POINTS 


CAREFULLY 


POINT No. 1— Composition is harder 
around the spindle rod. Oil-less, self-lubri- 
cating, resinous bearing, will not become 


egg-shaped in service. 


POINT No. 2 — Softer composition at the 
picker stick contact. Proper cushion to 


shuttle point. 


POINT No. 3— Special composition at 
shuttle contact eliminates shuttle point 
loosening. Perfect throw to 


throughout life of picker. 


One-piece construction—no rivets 


shuttle 


y 
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Combines Far Longer Life 
with Extraordinary Efficiency 


Because of its proved perform- 
ance in helping to speed up 
wartime production schedules, 
Dayton Rubber offers its exclu- 
sive Reversible Drop-Box Picker 
to the entire textile industry. 


This remarkable picker em- 
bodies a different and vastly 
improved type of construction 
which gives longer life, lower cost 
per loom hour and a degree of 


Pickers by — 





eficiency not previously known. 
The unique one-piece unit con- 
struction prevents bearing wear, 
provides a uniform and correct 
shuttle contact point and insures 
a perfect throw to the shuttle. No 
pre-aging or dipping required. 
Dayton Rubber engineers, with 
their priceless background of re- 
search and experience, worked 
long and hard to produce this 





REG. TRADE MARK 








NOW AVAILABLE TO THE ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


picker, and its performance ex- 


ceeds even their greatest expec- 
tations. It is truly representative 
of the Technical Excellence 
which has won a name for all 
Dayton Rubber Textile Parts. 


The Dayton Reversible Drop- 
Box Picker can improve your pro- 
duction. Write for the full facts. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton 1, Ohio e 





Let’s all Back the Attack 
With War Bonds 


US 


- 
* 
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No Shows—Look for It 
In “Cotton” 


Judging from information from some of 
our good Northern advertisers, some folks 
have been trying to create interest in the 
holding of a Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville for 1944. We have no word 
nor announcement from Mr. W. G. Sirrine 
on this subject, but he and his organiza- 
tion are close enough to mills and manufac 
turers to know that the best bet for 1944 
is to hope for 1945. The Greenville Show 
is popular with mills not only in the South 
but throughout the country. Machinery 
and supply manufacturers like it for the 
crowds and interest it attracts. Let’s hope 
that next April will be another story, with 
mills on more civilian orders and machin- 
ery people making looms, frames, motors. 
and supplies for the textile trade instead 
of war goods. 

It’s not that a lot of mills would not 
like to take a glance at what they are 
likely to be getting in the way of improve- 
ments after the war. Some feel that ma- 
chinery and equipment people have been 
too secretive about what is coming. If you 
will notice the ads, a few companies are 
beginning to talk more freely. Watch for 
more copy right along from manufacturers 
who realize what mill men are looking for 
in the advertising pages. 

Earl Constantine, of the National Ho- 
siery Manufacturers, did not waste any 
time in working on a knitting show, as 
this organization called their meeting for 
New York April 20 and 21—a streamlined 
business affair as held last year. Knitting 
machinery concerns and suppliers to this 
trade are still up to their ears in war con- 
tracts, with probably even less time than 
general textile suppliers to figure on the 
future. 

Judging from pictures of folks who got 
stranded in Florida without gas or rail ac- 
commodations back home and the stories 
of travel difficulties these days, we may be 
lucky to have the chance to stay at home 
for 1944 and read about it in ‘“‘Cotton’”’. 

+ 
More Nylon 


Hosiery manufacturers who have been 
hearing dark rumors that nylon has so 
many other uses and weaves so well that it 
will be grabbed up after the war by other 
users can apparently still continue their 
dreaming of a nylon salesman calling on 
them some time, as Du Pont has announced 
plans for another plant after the war so 
that knitting trade demands, as well as 
others, can be met. 

* 
Paper Shortage 


This issue of “Cotten” and the last sev- 
eral issues have been printed on a lighter 
weight paper to meet government regula- 
tions, restricting publications to 75% of 
their 1942 paper usage. Paper is scarce. It 
is essential for packing and shipping to 
troops overseas, and every shipload that 
goes over increases its importance in the 
war effort. It isn’t likely that we will get 
more paper at least until the European 
phase of the war is over. Manpower short- 
ages in cutting wood for pulp will certainly 
continue, and there is little likelihood of 
lessened demands. 

We get a few disparaging remarks on 
the new paper stock here and there. In 
fact, one of our smart ad salesmen tells 
the story that we should charge advertis- 
ers double as we are now providing visi- 
bility from either the front or back of the 
page. We hope that advertisers and readers 
alike will bear with us in our cooperation 
with government requests and in our en- 





deavor to continue our usual editorial and 
advertising service to the largest number 
of readers in our 46 years. Several issues 
are sold out for the year, but space is still 
available in other issues for new and in- 
creased advertising. We believe that live 
advertising, telling the textile trade how to 
do the job better—and offering help and 
assistance to the mills—is an asset both to 
the advertiser and to our readers. If you 
are on the reader side, don’t be afraid 
to tell advertisers what you like or dislike 
about their copy, and “if you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it.” 


* 
2500 Booklets 


“Would you please send me your free 
booklet listed in Cotton entitled —?’’ 

R. U. GENAZZI 
Celanese Corp. of Amer. 
New York, N. Y. 

We have just finished compiling a list of 
some typical requests received from read- 
ers for advertisers’ literature. It will be 
sent on to any advertiser who desires it. 

It is interesting to note that the booklet 
page, like “Old Man River,’’ just keeps 
rolling along. We received more than 2500 
requests for booklets and catalogues of our 
advertisers last year. Many more undoubt- 
edly were sent directly to advertisers. From 
Maine to Mexico, and from South America 
and abroad—from knitting, weaving, spin- 
ning, dyeing and finishing—all branches of 
the trade. Readers look to the booklet page 
for assistance, and advertisers appreciate 
the opportunity of placing their literature 
in the hands of interested people. 

° 


More “Box Looms” 


“We are anxious to secure 12 copies of 
your ‘“‘Automatic Box Loom Fixing...” 
S. C. VENEY 
The Duplan Corp. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


* 
“The Role of Chemistry” 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. has been 
presenting readers of textile papers with 
an excellent series of sketches of chemical 
history and the part it has played in de- 
veloping textiles. These ads, appearing in 
our pages each month, are to be bound in 
an attractive book when the series is done. 
If you are interested in getting a copy of 
this when it is released, write to this firm 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Worth Translating 


“We have read the articles on ‘Auto- 
matic Box Loom Fixing’... and agree that 
they are timely and competent. Unfortu- 
nately, almost all of our loomfixers are 
French-speaking Canadians. ... However, a 
number of these loomfixers would appreci- 
ate receiving reprints of these articles, 
which we understand are available in book- 
let form, so that they can study and trans- 
late them in their leisure time... .” 

W. F. PARRY 
Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. 
Cowansville, Que., Canada 


7 
“Warp and Filling’”—August, 1940 


“We are interested in the articles ‘Pre- 
paring Warp and Filling for Duck Looms 
(March, April, June and August, 1940)”’. 

A. J. ROYCE, JR. 
Royce Chemical Co. 
Carlton Hill, N. J. 


* 


OUR GIRLS—APRIL 


It looks like a long jump from the tall 
corn of Iowa to the long staple cotton of 
the Delta, but not for Our Girl for April. 
Mrs. Dorothy Lee Black, able manager of 
the Delta Council, cotton marketing organ- 
ization of Stoneville, Miss. Born and edtu- 





cated in Iowa, she has been in the Delta 
country a short five years, taking over the 
Council reins to replace Albert Russell and 
W. H. Mounger, Jr., former officers, now 
in the Navy and FBI. Delta Council, its 
activities and Mrs. Black are known by mills 
throughout the country. 
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Lhe same... 
high quality at low cost 


consistently maintained 


in peace and war 























LYKOPON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
awards to Rohm & Haas Company and 
assoc 


3 

its iated firms, The Resinous Products 
& Cuenieal Company « nd Charles Lennig 
& 


ROHM & HAAS C OMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industri . . Plastics Synthetic insecticides 
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Cost Plus and Renegotiation 


IT WAS DURING World War I that somebody intro- 
duced the Federal government to the cost-plus 
system of letting contracts. This is a sort of formal 
invitation to loot the Treasury, and the invitation is 
seldom refused. Under the cost-plus system, a con- 
tractor’s profits are increased by inefficiency and 
wastefulness and can be further enhanced by a little 
outright thievery. The cost-plus system of contract- 
ing is manna in the wilderness to the irresponsible 
and the dishonest and has such a weakening effect 
on the character of an honest man that he may suc- 
cumb to its seductions. Even the most upright con- 
tractor is likely to get careless if he is under no 
compulsion whatever to practice efficiency or econ- 
omy, and there is a handsome bonus for not doing so. 
If a contractor can hire two or three times as 
many people as he needs and pay them two or three 
times as much in wages as he should, he will make 
more money than if he handled a job as he used to 
handle it under competitive conditions. 


AFTER the first World War there was a great furor 
over the robbery that cost-plus had encouraged, and 
a number of threats were made to recapture the ill- 
gotten gains enjoyed under the cost-plus system; 
but very little came of the disturbances, and the 
whole matter was dropped. A solemn resolution was 
made to leave cost-plus contracts alone in the future. 

In the present war this resolution went by the 
board, and the cost-plus contract, with all its frag- 
rant larceny, was revived. After our bitter experi- 
ence with this type of contract in the last war, it 
is not quite clear just why it was used again. It is 
almost inevitable that the moment the cost-plus con- 
tract is let, the waste (and frequently the stealing) 
will begin. There is not the slightest incentive of- 
fered to the contractor for preventing waste—but 
.every incentive to encourage it. There is practically 
no remedy available to the government for minimiz- 
ing losses of this sort, because it is very difficult to 
unearth and prove any clearly larcenous activities. 
Inefficiency is not necessarily a crime, and if a con- 
tractor’s profit depends almost entirely on how in- 
efficient he can be, he can be very, very inefficient. 

There are plenty of war plants that are 100 per 
cent over-staffed, and we have been told by men who 
have dealings with these plants, and who are ca- 
pable cost estimators, that there are some of them 





with three times the help that would be needed to 
do the same work under competitive conditions. 


THERE certainly ought to be some better way than 
this cost-plus system of letting contracts, and a 
“cost-minus” system with a profit incentive ought to 
save the government an enormous amount of money. 
Under a cost-minus system, the cost would be esti- 
mated by a competent board of estimators and fixed 
at what would appear to be a fair figure. The con- 
tractor would undertake the job with the under- 
standing that he would get a bonus of a certain 
percentage of all he could save under the estimated 
figure and would either be paid nothing for any cost 
exceeding that amount or would actually be penal- 
ized for exceeding it. That is, if the contractor did 
the job for less than the estimated figure, he could 
be given say five per cent of all he saved. The objec- 
tion to a contract of this sort would be principally 
political, since it would undoubtedly enable really 
efficient contractors to make a lot of money, but we 
do not believe there is the slightest doubt that a 
system of this sort would have cut the cost of lots of 
jobs in half, and the government would have saved 
enormously by letting contractors profit from effi- 
ciency rather than wastefulness. 

To try to minimize exorbitant costs, the govern- 
ment has adopted the device of renegotiation, but 
it is very difficult to apply it effectively to cost-plus 
contracts, except on the basis of changing them from 
cost-plus to fixed-price contracts. It is very difficult 
for a renegotiator to prove to a contractor that he is 
inefficient if the contractor can make more money 
by being inefficient. 

We heard of one case where a cost-plus contrac- 
tor was renegotiated and put on a fixed-price basis. 
He fired about half of his help and increased his 
production. As long as he was on the cost-plus basis 
his profits mounted with his profligacy, but the mo- 
ment he was on a fixed-price basis, he had an in- 
centive for efficiency. | 

We have no estimates as to the percentage of 
war work which is handled on a cost-plus basis, and 
it may be that most of this has now been eliminated 
and that fixed-price bids are chiefly in effect. 

There is a very proper field for renegotiation on 
contracts covering all sorts of materials not com- 
monly made before the war. Any manufacturer who 
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undertakes to make something which he never made 
before is naturally going to give himself a liberal 
factor of safety in bidding on such a contract. If he 
is a good manufacturer, he will very quickly reduce 
the cost of making a strange product as his engi- 
neering and production departments become familiar 
with it. If he is an honest manufacturer, he can 
hardly object to the government requesting a lower 
price as production costs are lowered. There have 
been a lot of incredible increases in the manufac- 
turing efficiencies on certain ordnance equipment 
since the beginning of the war. 

A good deal of our ordnance had been made by 
crude hand methods in a more or less experimental 
way in government arsenals. There were jobs re- 
quiring 100 man hours in the government arsenal 
that now require one man hour, or perhaps half a 
man hour, on a quantity production basis. There was 
nothing dishonest or improper about a manufacturer 
undertaking to make such an item on the basis of 
the cost figures furnished by the government arsenal. 
The manufacturer could hardly expect, however, to 
continue charging the government for 100 man hours 
on a job that was done in 30 minutes. 

Since we are spending billions of dollars for the 
manufacture of goods of this sort, it is not surpris- 
ing that fabulous profits have been made by some 
manufacturers who seemed to think that any price 
was a fair price if they could get it. To prevent prac- 
tices of that sort and to try to prevent deliberate 
swindling of the government, a careful scrutiny of 
all contracts and the production costs currently in 
effect on such contracts—and the renegotiation of 
these contracts—is quite necessary. Surely no one 
could reasonably object to the government checking 
into costs and renegotiating contracts after a previ- 
ously unfamiliar job gets on a production basis. 
There have been publicized a number of cases of 
unconscionable profits, where some firm took a con- 
tract at a guesswork price and soon found that the 
price was two or three times too high to begin with— 
maybe 20 or 50 times too high after modern produc- 
tion methods had been applied to the problem. 


RENEGOTIATION has, however, very quickly entered 
into the realm of politics, and hundreds or thousands 
of concerns have been required to go to a great deal 
of trouble and expense to renegotiate contracts that 
should not need any renegotiation at all. There are 
thousands of ordinary common articles of commerce 
which the Federal government has been buying for 
generations and on which this same government has 
placed price ceilings which are supposed to repre- 
sent fair prices. The purchasing agents of the gov- 
ernment should know almost exactly what is a fair 
price for those things that they have been buying 
for decades. Where the OPA has put a price ceiling 
on a common quantity-produced article, it seems a 
downright injustice to penalize a manufacturer for 
being efficient, instead of wasteful, and to renego- 
tiate his contract because he was smart enough to 
make a little more profit than a less efficient manu- 
facturer. 

There are, of course, certain articles of commerce 
which are probably covered by price ceilings and 


which would be proper subjects for price renegotia- 
tion, but there are relatively few of these. If, for 
example, some manufacturer of road scrapers had 
based-his price of a certain model on a production 
of 50 a year, and if the government puts his whole 
factory on that one model and he produces several! 
thousand a year, it is clear that the price of that 
road scraper should properly be reduced. There wil! 
be quite a few unusual cases of this sort. However, 
in the case of the textile industry, nearly all mills 
are quantity production plants,-which have concen- 
trated for years almost exclusively on the lowest pos- 
sible cost production of a limited line of goods. Some 
of these are “high-cost” mills, and some “low-cost’”’ 
mills, but there is a relatively tiny spread between 
the costs of any of them as compared with the 
costs of some war material makers, working on 
things which had never been made in this country 
in quantities before. The difference between the 
manufacturing costs in a “high-cost” cotton mill and 
a “low-cost” mill would rarely be more than 10 per 
cent. Mills that were much more than 10 per cent 
out of line would soon go bankrupt in peacetime, when 
conditions are competitive. 

On the relatively small margin of difference be- 
tween manufacturing costs in various textile mills, 
it seems that the operation of the excess profits tax 
would completely eliminate the necessity for any re- 
negotiation, except in some clearly defined and most 
unusual cases. Such cases might arise if the Army 
or Navy required some peculiar textile product that 
had never been made before, or had not been made in 
quantities and on which, therefore, no long-time price 
basis had been established. In such unusual cases, re- 
negotiation as far as that particular itém is concerned 
would certainly be appropriate, It is manifestly unfair, 
however, simply because some isolated manufacturer 
has made an unwarrantable profit on some unusual ma- 
terial, to renegotiate thousands of contracts through- 
out the entire industry. There are so few really new 
constructions in the whole textile industry that the 
number of justifiable renegotiations must be almost 
negligible. Yet, swarms of renegotiators descend like 
loeusts upon textile mills and require a vast amount 
of precious clerical labor—and still more precious 
time—to do something that the excess profits tax 
would have done anyway. . 

The same must be true of the meat packing in- 
dustry and the shoe industry and dozens of others. 
The Army and Navy have bought millions and mil- 
lions of shoes, and the procurement officers of those 
services certainly should know to within a few cents 
the proper cost of a pair of shoes. After buying bil- 
lions of pounds of meats, the procurement officers of 
the Army and Navy ought to know what are fair 
prices for meats, with respect to the market prices 
of animals, and should not need any renegotiation 
boards to help them. 

The renegotiation of government contracts 
should be conducted on a sensible and logical basis, 
where common sense indicates that something is 
wrong and needs correction. There is no logic in re- 
negotiating thousands of contracts for things that 
have been on the market so long that any capable 
buyer knows their prices. 
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The National and Regional 
War Labor Boards 


By T. M. Forbes 


Executive Vice-President 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


THIS IS the first of a series of articles by Mr. Forbes on the work of 

the National and Regional War Labor Boards. To be covered in 
this article are the historical background of the Boards; the composi- 
tion of the Fourth Regional Board, of which the author is a member 
as a representative of employers; and the wage adjustment policies of 
the agency. By reason of his long and constant service on the Board 
and his keen insight into the intricate problems with which it is con- 
fronted, Mr. Forbes is peculiarly fitted to discuss such an important 
subject, one which is of paramount interest to textile employers and 
to the industry as a whole. “Cotton” welcomes the opportunity to pre- 
sent this able discussion.—The Editor . . . ... .. . 


IT SHOULD be emphasized in the 
beginning that this is  be- 
ing written in the author’s ¢ca- 
pacity as executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia and not as a 
member of the Fourth Regional 
War Labor Board. Also, it should 
be distinctly understood that any 
opinions expressed or any sugges- 
tions offered will be his own per- 
sonal views and have no official 
status whatever as coming from a 
member of the Regional Board. 

Two approaches are being made 
by our national government to the 
problem of inflation: 

1. Price control and rationing 
under the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

2. Control of wages and sala- 
ries under the War Labor Board 
and the Treasury Department. 

This discussion will be con- 
fined to wage control alone, as ad- 
ministered by the War Labor 
Board. A later article will explain 
certain rights and privileges 
which employers have and should 
exercise in their relations with 
the Board. Also, some suggestions 
will be made which may help em- 
ployers to protect those rights and 
privileges should they find them- 
selves involved with that govern- 
ment agency. 


Historical Background 


The first governmental effort to 
deal with wartime problems in the 
field of labor relations was the es- 


tablishment of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, which was 
set up to deal with the wave of 
strikes that threatened the suc- 
cess of the nation’s war produc- 
tive program, and which, after a 
relatively short existence was dis- 
solved when John L. Lewis and 
his striking coal miners defied the 
Board’s order in the “Captive Coal 
Mine Case’”’. 

Then came the historic confer- 
ence in the White House, when 
leaders in industry and organized 
labor conferred with the President 
about wartime labor relations and 
out of which came the now famous 
but frequently violated “no strike 
pledge”. 





Mr. Forbes 
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To give effect to this co-opera- 
tive effort, the President, on Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, only a few weeks 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, is- 
sued Executive Order No. 9017, 
which created a National War La- 
bor Board of 12 members, four of 
whom represented the general 
public, four who represented or- 
ganized labor, and four who repre- 
sented employers. In its initial 
stages, the Board devoted its en- 
tire time to the settlement of la- 
bor disputes in war industry. 

Among its first cases, the new 
Board ran into the wage question 
as one of the paramount issues in 
labor disputes, and in settling 
those disputes, the Board granted 
certain wage increases. The result 
was that there was widespread 
dissatisfaction on the part of em- 
ployers, who complained that the 
Board was overstepping its au- 
thority and had been created for 
the sole purpose of raising wages. 

As a result of the great demand 
for control of wages and salaries 
as a counterpart to the fixing of 
ceiling prices on manufactured 
goods under the OPA system of 
price control, Congress, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, passed the Economic 
Stabilization Act, which provides 
legal authority for the wage sta- 
bilization that the War Labor 
Board is now administering. How- 
ever, it is not generally known 
that Section 6 of the Act provides 
that the Economic Stabilization 
Act, and all regulations issued 
thereunder, will expire on June 
30, 1944, unless extended by Con- 
gress. 

Under the authority granted 
him by this act, the President, on 
October 3, 1942, issued Executive 
Order No. 9250, which delegated 
the control of wages to the War 
Labor Board and the control of 
salaries over five thousand dollars 
to the Treasury Department, 
thereby adding the stabilizing of 
wages to the War Labor Board’s 
job of settling labor disputes. 

Though employers with eight 
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employees or less are, with cer- 
tain exceptions, exempt from the 
wage stabilization program, all 
other employers, including those 
engaged in intrastate as well as in- 
terstate commerce, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 

Realizing that all wages could 
not be rigidly frozen as of Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, without creating many 
inequities, the order gave the 
Board the power to approve and 
authorize wage adjustments found 
to be necessary “to correct mal- 
adjustment or inequalities; to 
eliminate substandards of living; 
to correct gross inequities; or to 
aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war”. 

After a few months’ experience 
under Order No. 9250, it was 
found that its provisions were 
much too generous, particularly 
with respect to the correction of 
inequalities. Most employers, seek- 
ing to increase wages, found little 
difficulty in proving that at least 
a few competitors or neighbors 
were paying higher wages, so that 
the whole stabilization program 
was threatened. 


“Hold-the-Line”’ Order 


Therefore, on April 8, 1943, the 
President issued Executive Order 
9328, now famous as the “hold- 
the-line” order, which is much 
more strict in its control of wage 
adjustments, and which gives the 
War Labor Board authority to ap- 
prove wage changes of the follow- 
ing classes only: 

1. To correct ‘‘maladjust- 
ments”, which means adjusting 
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wages to meet rising living costs 
up to a maximum of 15 per cent 
above the January 1, 1941, level, 
as specified in the so-called “Lit- 
tle Steel Formula”. 

2. To correct sub-standards of 
living, which means the raising of 
wages found to be insufficient to 
provide decent standards of liv- 
ing. 

3. To make reasonable adjust- 
ments in individual wage and sal- 
ary rates in case of promotion, re- 
classification, merit increases, in- 
centive wages or the like, provided 
that such adjustments do not ap- 
preciably increase the level of 
production costs or furnish the 
basis either to increase prices or 
to resist otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in prices. 

Because of the rigid restrictions 
contained in Order 9328, and the 
uncertainty of its effects upon 
previous policies and practices, 
relatively few wage adjustments 
were approved until Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes is- 
sued a clarifying directive on 
May 12, 1948, which contained the 
following provisions: 

1. It reaffirmed the authority 
to grant wage adjustments to cor- 
rect maladjustments and _  sub- 
standards of living. 

2. It authorized the Board to 
correct gross inequities to the ex- 
tent of permitting employers to 
raise wages up to the minimum of 
wage rate brackets found to be 
tested and going rates on an occu- 
pational basis or by labor market 
areas. 

3. It provided that these wage 





From the looks of these cloth room employees, it might be difficult to get 
approval of a wage increase on the “substandard of living’ basis ; 
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brackets minima might be exceed- 
ed in rare and unusual cases, 
where such action was found by 
the Board to be necessary to the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

4. It provided that in order to 
correct inequities resulting from 
adjustments made under the mal- 
adjustment and sub-standard poli- 
cies, the Board might authorize 
increases in immediately inter- 
related jobs sufficient to maintain 
minimum differentials between 
those jobs. 

5. It provided that any author- 
ized wage adjustment, involving 
increases in price ceilings, must 
have the approval of the Economic 
Wage Stabilization Director. 

During this formative period, 
the War Labor Board issued a to- 
tal of 31 General Orders dealing 
with specific wage adjustment 
problems, which, together with the 
Executive Orders and directives 
that have been briefly summa- 
rized, comprise the legal frame- 
work under which the stabiliza- 
tion program, as it now exists, is 
being administered. 


Fourth Regional 
War Labor Board 


In the beginning of the pro- 
gram, an effort was made to ad- 
minister wage control through Di- 
rectors of Wage Stabilization in 
each of 12 geographic regions, 
these directors being assisted by 
Advisory Councils, composed in 
each instance of four public mem- 
bers, four employer members, and 
four representatives of organized 
labor. However, it soon became ev- 
ident that the National War La- 
bor Board in Washington could 
not hope to handle the tremendous 
volume of voluntary and dispute 
wage adjustment cases that de- 
veloped almost overnight, so it 
was decided to decentralize the 
administrative machinery through 
the creation of twelve. regional 
boards, each having jurisdiction 
over specific geographic areas or 
regions. 

The Fourth Regional Board was 
established in Atlanta, Ga., for the 
region including the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 

As it is presently constituted, 
the Fourth Regional War Labor 
Board is composed of twenty- 
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eight members, including two full- 
time public members, ten part- 
time public members, eight em- 
ployer members and eight union 
labor members representing or- 
ganized labor. Dr. M. T. Van 
Hecke, formerly Dean of the Law 
School of the University of North 
Carolina, is chairman of the 
Board, and William M. Hepburn, 
formerly a professor of law at the 
University of Alabama, is vice- 
chairman, 


Wage Adjustment Policies 


As laid down by Executive Or- 
der 9328, by the Directive issued 
by Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Byrnes and by subsequent reg- 
ulations and interpretations of 
the National War Labor Board, 
there are certain definite policies 
which guide the Regional Board 
in passing on various types of 
wage adjustments that may be 
proposed. 

The first of these policies, and 
probably the one that is best 
known but least understood by the 
public as a whole, is called the 
“maladjustment” policy by the 
Board itself, but it is more com- 
monly identified as the “Little 
Steel Formula”. Generally speak- 
ing, this policy is designed to cor- 
rect maladjustments between 
wages and the cost of living, orig- 
inating in a decision rendered by 
the National WLB early in 1942 in 
the so-called “Little Steel Case”, 
involving a number of independ- 
ent steel companies, in which the 
Board awarded a wage increase of 
15 per cent to the employees of 
those companies on the grounds 
‘that the cost of living had in- 
creased by 15 per cent between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942, 
and therefore the employees were 
entitled to a proportionate in- 
crease in their average straight 
time hourly earnings. Under this 
policy, the Board, in its discretion 
may permit employers in thirty 
specified industries to adjust the 
wages of their employees so that 
the average straight time hourly 
earnings will be as much as, but 
not more than, 15 per cent higher 
than those wages were on January 
1, 1941. The application of this 
formula is highly technical in cer- 
tain types of cases, but generally 
speaking, it means that an effort 
has been made to tie wages to the 
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These spinning frame overhaulers would probably gain more from a 
“cross-the-board” raise than from the “tapering” method ; ; 


cost of living within limited 
bounds. 

While the labor unions have 
made, and are still making, deter- 
mined efforts to break the “Little 
Steel Formula”, they base their 
arguments on average straight 
time hourly earnings only and de- 
liberately refuse to recognize the 
fact that total “take home” week- 
ly wages are really what count in 
measuring the ratio of earnings to 
the cost of living. Statistical stud- 
ies made by the United States De- 
partment of Labor and by several 
reliable private agencies prove 
conclusively that total weekly 
earnings, including overtime 
wages, have more than kept pace 
with the cost of living, so that the 
Little Steel Formula is still a 
sound approach to the maladjust- 
ment problem. 

While the Little Steel Formula 
is very generally applied where 
wages in any company in any of 
the thirty specified industries arc 
found to be less than 15 per cent 
higher than they were as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, that is not a fixed 
rule, because the National War 
Labor Board has in several impor- 
tant instances made significant 
departures from that rule. For ex- 
ample, in two cases the National 
Board ruled that to permit the em- 
ployers to increase wages 15 per 
cent above those of January l, 
1941, would have unstabilizing ef- 
fects, and the full 15 per cent in- 
crease was not allowed. On the 
other hand, in another case the 
National Board allowed more than 
a 15 per cent increase under the 
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maladjustment formula, in order 
to “correct obsolete wage struc- 
tures that would interfere with 
the effective prosecution of the 
war”. 

It seems important, therefore, 
to remind employers that they 
may not raise wages as much as 
15 per cent over the January 1, 
1941, level without War Labor 
Board approval, and it is possible 
that the Board itself may not ad- 
here strictly to the formula if em- 
ployers should file an application 
on that basis. 


Substandards of Living 


The second wage adjustment 
policy which needs to be more 
thoroughly understood is the so- 
called “substandard wage” policy 
which was mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s inflation message of April 
27, 1942, and in Executive Order 
9250, and which has been included 
in all subsequent orders and di- 
rectives. 

It should be emphasized that 
the term “substandard” has ref- 
erence to standards of living and 
not to standards of wages. In other 
words, a particular wage might be 
below wage standards in a particu- 
lar industry or a particular com- 
munity but still would not be sub- 
standard, within the meaning of 
this policy, to the extent that it 
would be insufficient to provide a 
decent standard of living. That 
point has not been realized by a 
great many employers so it needs 
to be emphasized as strongly as pos- 
sible. 

In March, 1943, the National 
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War Labor Board instructed the 
Regional Boards to establish for 
each region a “substandard” wage 
level, and on October 29 the Na- 
tional Board issued the following 
instructions: 

The Regional Boards shall de- 
termine what rate or rates up to 
00 cents per hour shall constitute 
substandard wage or salary rates 
in their regions for the purpose of 
permitting consideration of pro- 
posed adjustments up to the speci- 
fied minima. 

These instructions were issued 
to the Regional Board under the 
authority granted to WLB to ap- 
prove wage rates necessary to cor- 
rect substandards of living, by the 
President’s Executive Order 9328, 
issued April 8, 1943, With two ex- 
ceptions, all other regions had al- 
ready complied with these instruc- 
tions and had set 50 cents as the 
approvable rate in volunteer cases, 
but until the first week in Febru- 
ary, the Fourth Regional Board had 
refrained from acting on any such 
inflationary and unstabilizing mini- 
mum wage policy. 


Voluntary Increase to 
50 Cent Minimum Approved 


However, on February 3, with 
the industry members dissenting, 
the Board adopted the following 
resolution: 

First, the (Wage) Stabilization 
Director (of the Regional Board), 
without further action of the 
Board, shall approve voluntary in- 
creases, up to 50 cents per hour, 
when properly applied for. 

Second, to prevent misunder- 
standing, the Board makes the 
following statement as to the 
meaning and effect of this order, 
namely : 

In dealing with voluntary in- 
creases the sole authority of the 
Board is to check such increases 
where they believe that if permit- 
ted the increases would have an 
inflationary effect. Except where 
voluntary increases would have an 
inflationary effect, the Board has 
no right to interfere with what the 
parties have agreed upon. The 
Board does not believe that such 
increases up to 50 cents an hour 
would have a substantial tenden- 
cy towards inflation. 

Based upon these determina- 
tions the Board has taken the 
above action. 


This action of the Board relates 
only to voluntary increases and is 
not to be taken as governing dis- 
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pute cases. Bach dispute case must 

be determined upon its own facts. 

It should be noted that, while the 
only legal authority for adopting 
the foregoing resolution is derived 
from the power granted in Execu- 
tive Order No. 9328—‘“to correct 
substandards of living’—the ma- 
jority of the Board refused to de- 
clare that any wage rate below 50 
cents per hour is insufficient to pro- 
vide a decent standard of living. 
The use of the word “substandard” 
was avoided, it being merely stated 
that any wage up to 50 cents per 
hour is non-inflationary. 


Adjustments Above 
Minimum Rates 


The question immediately arose 
as to what wage increases would 
be approved in those job classifica- 
tions above the minimum, if an em- 
ployer should ask the Board for 
permission to raise his minimum 
to 50 cents. In order to cover that 
problem with some degree of flexi- 
bility, the following resolution was 
adopted, with the Labor members 
dissenting: 

The approval of proposed adjust- 
ments above 50 cents per hour in 
volunteer cases, whether on the 
basis of across-the-board awards, 
tapering (and to what point) or 
brackets, shall be determined after 
consideration of the following fac- 
tors: The needs of immediately 
inter-related job classifications, 
the maintenance generally of the 
established differentials in wage 
rates for the various jobs in the 
plant, and the peculiar character- 
istics of the wage structure as a 
whole in that plant and in that in- 
dustry. Normally, the increases 
granted above 50 cents an hour to 
take care of closely inter-related 
job classifications should stop at 
70 cents per hour. The Director 
of Wage Stabilization is author- 
ized to rule on all cases to which 
this paragraph may be applicable. 
While the foregoing resolution 

may seem complex and confusing 
at first reading, it means simply 
this: If an employer chooses to in- 
crease his minimum wage up to 50 
cents per hour and desires to make 
increases in the job classifications 
already above that minimum, those 
increases above the minimum may 
be allowed on one of the following 
bases, assuming, for example, that 
he now has a minimum rate of 45 
eents an hour, thereby effecting an 
increase of 5 cents per hour in the 
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minimum rate of such employees as 
scrubbers, sweepers, etc. 

1. A straight increase of 5 
cents per hour, across-the-board, 
for every job in the plant. This 
plan is particularly suitable for 
handling wage increases in the tex- 
tile industry, because the job classi- 
fications are all very closely inter- 
related, and the wage differentials 
between the different jobs are so 
small that the same flat increase on 
each job rate would be necessary 
to preserve existing wage relation- 
ships. 

2. By “tapering” the increases 
in the rates above the minimum by 
one of the following methods: (a) 
By increasing the first few jobs 5 
cents per hour, the next few by 412 
cents, the next few jobs by 4 cents, 
etc., until no increases at all would 
be allowed for the jobs at the very 
top of the list and having the high- 
est rates. This would mean a grad- 
ual narrowing of the differentials 
between individual jobs or between 
groups of jobs above the minimum. 
(b) By increasing the first few 
jobs above the minimum by 5 cents 
per hour, the next few by 41% cents, 
the next few by 4 cents, etc., but 
reducing the amount of the in- 
crease at such a rate that no job 
now above 70 cents per hour would 
receive any increase at all. 


Formal Application 
Must Be Filed 


It is important to remember that 
if an employer should choose to 
take advantage of the wage adjust- 
ment privileges established in the 
two resolutions adopted by the 
Board, he must file a formal appli- 
cation to do so. Also, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the resolu- 
tions apply only to volunteer cases. 

If an employer should decide to 
increase his wages as now permit- 
ted and expects to request an in- 
crease in the OPA price ceilings on 
his products to offset the increased 
manufacturing costs, he must state 
in his application to the Board that 
he expects to do so; otherwise his 
securing of price relief will be 
much more difficult. 


(In the second article of the series, 
to appear in an early issue, Mr. 
Forbes will continue the discussion 
of the policies of the Board and will 
offer suggestions to employers as to 
the making of applications for wage 
adjustments. Readers are urged to 
preserve their copies of all articles 
in the series—The Editor.) 
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Preventive Loom Maintenance 


By Ernest L. Frankl 


Textile Industry Research, Inc. 


IN THESE days of high production demands and shortages of skilled 

labor, the regular overhauling of looms by tearing down and re- 
building has been neglected. Presented herewith is a method of over- 
hauling by “groups of parts” which should be of interest to weaving 
mills suffering from the manpower shortage.—The Editor. 


THE FIXING and maintenance of 

looms is a matter of major 
concern to many mills. Total over- 
hauling has been omitted or re- 
duced not only for fear of produc- 
tion losses, but also for lack of 
personnel. The intense use of ma- 
chinery on two and three shifts 
per day begins to make itself felt 
by diminishing efficiency in the 
weave room. The deterioration is 
accelerated by varying settings 
and methods of different fixers, 
working on the same loom section 
on different shifts. 

After carefully conducted re- 
search work and experiments, a 
new system of preventive loom 
maintenance has been lately intro- 
duced. It aims at two major goals: 

1. To obtain and secure the 
best mechanical loom condition 
with the least possible manpower. 

2. To offset the split responsi- 
bility of different loom fixers on 
the same section and to secure 
uniform loom settings and fixing 
methods. 

The overhauling of a loom has 
usually been done by a special 
crew, which has torn the whole 
loom down and then rebuilt it 
from bottom to top, replacing or 
reworking the worn parts and 
setting the whole loom according 
to standards. This done, the loom 
would be left in care of the section 
fixer until, after several years, it 
would. again be necessary to re- 
peat the whole operation. Between 
two overhaulings, the efficiency 
curve of a loom is as shown on 
the accompanying chart. 

The proposed new system di- 
vides the overhauling of the loom 
into a number of separate opera- 
tions. The loom parts which are 
closely working together and 
highly interdependent are over- 
hauled at one time. Separate over- 


hauling teams are provided for 
each group of parts, thus special- 
izing each team. Cycles have been 
determined as to how often the 
teams repeat each operation, thus 
securing top condition for each 
part and the whole loom, not only 
for a certain period but continu- 
ously. 

The constant control on mainte- 
nance enables section fixers to 
handle larger sections without in- 
creasing their workloads. Fewer 
loom breakdowns result in less 
need for attention by the section 
fixers and better efficiency of the 
looms. The fixers thus freed con- 
stitute the nucleus of the main- 
tenance teams. 

The section fixers’ responsibil- 
ity is being shifted more towards 
actual production, a trend long 
neglected, especially under the ne- 
cessity of more-than-one shift op- 
eration. The maintenance teams— 
easy to control, with defined work- 
loads—are responsible for the 
physical conditions of the looms, 
the settings of which are uniform, 
according to standards set by the 
overseer. Since each team works 
on one part, or a small group of 


parts, the settings will conform 
to the standards so determined. 

The details which guarantee the 
success of this system must be de- 
termined by careful study. The 
grouping of loom parts, to be 
worked over at the same time so 
that their reconditioning will not 
interfere with the smooth run- 
ning of the loom as a whole, has 
to be adapted to the different 
loom types. Even more important 
is the proper cycling of the oper- 
ations, in order to insure their 
repetition in time to replace the 
parts before they are worn too 
much, but not before they have 
served their full lives. 


Saving of Skilled Labor 


An additional feature of this 
system is the more economical use 
of skilled labor. Loom fixers will 
either have larger sections or be 
heads of maintenance teams, for 
which semi-skilled workers can be 
used as helpers. For some of the 
simple and less exacting opera- 
tions (the repair of shuttles, for 
example) even women can be 
trained in a short time. 

A similar system of preventive 
maintenance has been in use in 
heavy industries for years, and 
has been highly satisfactory. The 
streamlining of loom overhauling 
methods in this way—at a time 
when most mills have difficulties 
in keeping up their equipment for 
lack of skilled fixers—seems par- 
ticularly desirable. 
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SETTING UP a suggestion plan in 

a mill is not merely a matter 
of securing an attractive box, 
painting it, cutting a hole and nail- 
ing it on the wall. Nor is the task 
accomplished when the suggestion 
blank forms have been ordered 
from the printer and the plan an- 
nounced to the employees. It is 
easy enough to provide the physi- 
cal requirements for the suggestion 
box, but it is not so easy to make 
ideas come out of several hundred 
heads. 


Improving the Morale 
of Employees 


Some employers may not expect, 
Or may not want, ideas when they 
set up a suggestion box. They are 
using the plan, not to obtain mon- 
ey-making ideas—ideas to increase 
production, eliminate waste or pre- 
vent accidents—but just to improve 
that intangible asset, employee 
morale. They know that nothing 
stimulates an employee’s output so 
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The Avondale Mills 
Suggestion Box Program 


By Frank L. Asbury, Jr. 


Asst. General Superintendent, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


AS A SOURCE of ideas for increasing production, eliminating waste 

and preventing accidents, the employee suggestion plan has long 
been recognized. Today it has a secondary value of stimulating morale 
—giving workers a sense of importance and participation. The big 
problem is to make the plan work, and that problem is covered in this 
article by Mr. Asbury, who tells how the plan was put into effect at 


Avondale Mills.—The Editor . 


much as the general sense of well 
being which comes from having a 
share in making the wheels go 
round. But they know, too, that 
the ability to make suggestions, or 
even the frame of mind of wanting 
to make them, does not emerge as 
soon as the suggestion box appears 
on the wall, 

Even under the most favorable 
circumstances, setting up a sugges- 
tion system involves the human 
equation. Here are only a few of 
the difficulties that may be encoun- 
tered: 

1. Fear of workers that though 
top management may want sugges- 
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tions, foremen may resent them as 
criticism. 

2. Inability of employees to 
make suggestions. They have not 
had their knowledge of the prob- 
lems stimulated—because they have 
not developed habits of looking for 
problems and their solutions. 

8. Fear of foremen that man- 
agement may view suggestions as 
criticisms only or may wonder why 
they had not been made before. 

4. Suspicion of employees that 
adequate recognition or financial 
award will not be made—or that de- 
cisions will not be fair. 

Any success we have achieved is, 
we think, due to care in anticipating 
and meeting these difficulties. We 
believe the reason suggestion pro- 
grams in the past have not always 
worked successfully in the textile 
industry is that employees did not 
believe the supervisors really want- 
ed their suggestions. And we be- 
lieve the way to change that atti- 
tude—to secure the necessary co- 
operation—is to work, not from 
management or supervisors direct- 
ly to the workers, but through the 
foremen. 


Selling the Foremen 


For that reason, the first step 
in our program was to get the fore- 
man “‘sold’’ on the idea. When that 
was accomplished—when the fore- 
men had become really enthusias- 
tic themselves—it was easy enough 
for them to put the plan over to the 
workers. As soon as the workers 
were convinced that the foremen, 
and not management alone, wanted 
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their suggestions, they were eager 
to participate. 

A “Suggestion Box” is kept in 
each department of each mill, and 
at each box there is a supply of 
blanks for the employees to use. 
When he has an idea, the employee 
takes one of the blanks, fills it out, 
signs it and places it in the box. 


Keeping Employee Confidence 


After having gone to consider- 
able lengths to stimulate the inter- 
est of the employees, we are very 
careful to keep their confidence. 
We do not allow anyone but the 
general superintendent, plant su- 
perintendent, or his assistant to col- 
lect suggestions from the box. They 
are then placed in a sealed enve- 
lope and are taken to the superin- 
tendent’s office, where they are 
opened and read in the presence of 
the superintendent, foreman of the 
department and chairman of the 
working committee. It is this one 
feature of the program, we believe, 
that has convinced our employees 
that we do want their ideas, that 
we will read them with open minds 
and that none will ever be de- 
stroyed because it contains or im- 
plies a criticism. In our opinion, 
there is the difference between a 
suggestion box program which suc- 
ceeds and one which fails—a point 
which I cannot emphasize too 
strongly. 

After each suggestion has been 
considered carefully, cash prizes 
are awarded for those which are 
of real value to the company. The 
plant superintendents post the 
names of all employees who offer 
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Superintendent, foreman and committeemen judge suggestions which 
have been brought to the superintendent’s office in a sealed envelope . . 


suggestions on the bulletin board 
in each department, and each em- 
ployee is thanked regardless of 
whether or not his suggestion war- 
rants a prize. In fact, the superin- 
tendents do everything possible to 
keep employees, whose suggestions 
are not used, from getting discour- 
aged and to keep them sending in 
more. The superintendents know 
that a great many worthless sug- 
gestions may come from the same 
employee before they are followed 
by a really valuable one. 


Utilizing the Suggestions 


Each plant superintendent utiliz- 
es suggestions as he sees fit, and 
he sends copies of all that were 
awarded prizes to the other plant 
superintendents. Thus, good sug- 
gestions may prove valuable to sev- 
eral plants other than the one in 





Superintendent awards cash prize for good suggestion 
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which they were originated. 


Conclusions 


We do not claim that our sug- 
gestion plan is the last word—we 
still have a lot of work ahead of us 
to perfect it. We know that some 
of the people who are capable of 
having the best ideas are the very 
ones who are the most timid about 
expressing them. And we know 
that others who have the benefit 
of longest experience on their par- 
ticular jobs—who know more about 
their minute details than do the 
foremen, certainly more than do we 
supervisors—are the very ones who 
most need encouragement and 
training. These people must be 
taught to work with their heads as 
well as with their hands, but the 
teaching is well worth the effort. 

The Suggestion Program in- 
volves practically no expense, nor 
does it take any appreciable part 
of the superintendents’ and fore- 
men’s time. Sometimes it results 
in ideas which save hundreds of 
dollars and—more important to- 
day—hundreds of man hours. But 
even more significant, we believe, 
is the generally stimulating effect 
on employee morale. No worker 
likes to feel himself just a cog in 
the machine, and this program 
gives him a chance to prove that 
he is not. Also, it makes employ- 
ees more cooperative when im- 
proved methods are introduced, if 
they feel that they have had a 
share in initiating them. For these 
reasons, we consider it definitely 


worth while. 
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Drawing Frame Settings and 
Their Effects on Spinning 








By Horace L. PrattjandiHoracejL.{Pratt.j Jr. 


ALTHOUGH the spinning qualities of cotton are not necessarily determined 

at the drawing frames, if certain settings on those frames produce 
better running spinning—less ends down—it would be hard to convince a 
practical mill man that certain settings on the drawing rolls are not better 
than others. Here is a report of some tests which were made by practical 
mill men and which indicate that the settings on the drawing rolls do affect 
the number of ends down in spinning.—The Editor. 


A STUDY of the number of ends 

down on spinning frames may 
not be an infallible guide to the 
spinning qualities of a given rov- 
ing, nor would it follow that such 
a study would be conclusive proof 
that certain settings of the roving 
frame rolls—or drawing frames— 
are better from a spinning stand- 
point than other roll settings on 
those machines. However, a favor- 
able report on ends down would 
certainly go a long way toward con- 
vincing a mill superintendent that 
at least he is on the right track in 
improving the running of his spin- 
ning. 

All other things being equal, if 
the spinning runs good, the yarn is 
just bound to be better than those 
yarns produced on frames where 
the ends are coming down frequent- 
ly and the spinners are constantly 
“stuck up’’. 

In order to determine the effect 
of different drawing frame roll 
settings on the spinning qualities 
of the yarn being produced, we ran 
a series of tests to determine the 
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TABLE 1 
Rolis "Regular" "Red® "Blue*™ 
1 to 2; & + 5/16" | 8 + 5/16" S + 7/16" 
2to 3i & + 7/16" | & + 7/16" | § + 1/28 
3 to 4] 8S + 5/6" S + 15/16"; & + 15/16" 




















number of ends down on the spin- 
ning with each of the different set- 
tings used on the drawing frames. 

When these tests were made, we 
were using a 45-bale mix of the fol- 
lowing cotton: 

12 bales Middlhing 1-inch, 11 bales 
Middling 1 1/32-inch, 5 bales Strict 
Low Middling 1-inch, 17 bales Mid- 
dling Color—Strict Low Leaf 1- 
inch. 

The preparatory machines in- 
cluded: bale breaker, vertical open- 
er, two Saco-Lowell No. 12s, Cen- 
trif-Air machine, and one-process 
picking. 

The drawing frames are Saco- 
Lowell, metallic rolls, with the fol- 
lowing diameters: 


Front roll 114%.” 
Second roll 11,” 
Third roll 11%.” 
Back roll 134.” 


The front roll delivery of the 
drawing frames is 100.5 feet per 
minute. 

We decided to make spinning 
tests on three different roll settings 
of the drawing frames. In order 
to identify the sliver and roving 
produced under each roll setting, 
the sliver and roving from the 
drawing frames having our old 
original settings were called “regu- 
lar” and carried no special identifi- 
cation, since they were the normal 
run of the mill. One of the new 
roll settings was called “red”, and 
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the cans of sliver from the drawing 
frames and the bobbins of roving 
were marked with red crayon. The 
other new setting was designated 
as “blue”, with blue crayon being 
used to mark the roving cans and 
bobbins. 

Table No. 1 shows the settings 
used, with rolls Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
being from front to back. The roll 
settings given are the length of 
staple plus the different allowances 
above the staple. 

The tests on the spinning frames 
included not only the total number 
of ends down during each test pe- 
riod, usually 8 hours, but the num- 
ber of ends down each hour as well. 
The doffing period is indicated on 
the report to show the effect, if 
any, of the fullness of the bobbins 
on the number of ends down. 

The spinning room in which these 
tests were made was air condi- 
tioned, with a relative humidity of 
60 per cent. It so happened that 
while these tests were being run 
the mill laboratory was being re- 
modeled, so that it was not possible 
to make any confirming tests as to 
breaking strength, variation § in 
numbers, etc. However, subsequent 
tests showed that the yarn being 
produced with the roll settings fi- 
nally adopted as standard is not in- 
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ferior in any way to the yarn which 
was being made with the old regu- 
lar settings on the drawing frames. 

While 7s yarn is being used in the 
accompanying chart as a basis for 
comparison, other yarn counts were 
similarly tested with corresponding 
results. Since 7s yarn is the pre- 
dominant number produced in our 
mill, more tests were made on that 
number because a better compari- 
son could be shown, 

The 7s yarn was produced from 
.85 hank roving and was made with 
a 4.50 twist multiplier. The front 
roll speed on the spinning was 186 
rpm., and the spindle speed was 
approximately 6900 rpm. 

Table 2 shows the results of 
the ends down test on our “reg- 
ular’”’ drawing frame settings. Table 
3 gives the results of the “‘red”’ set- 
tings, and Table 4 for the “blue” 
setting. It will be noted that 10 
spinning frames were used to test 
the regular settings, while 6 frames 
each were used on the “red” and 
“blue” settings. 

The tests were made on the first 
shift, and the trend toward fewer 
ends down toward the end of the 
shift may not have any particular 
significance, but it could mean that 
possibly the spinners simply left 
the job in better condition than 
they found it at the beginning of 
the shift. 

As a result of the tests, we have 
changed our drawing frame roll 
settings to those shown in the 
“blue” column of Table 1. The re- 
sults so far in actual practice have 
been gratifying, but we are not tak- 
ing the position that the tests 


made are the final word. Conditions 


in other mills might make such wide 
settings impracticable. 

We hope that the publication of 
these tests will draw comments 
from readers who have made simi- 
lar tests, especially if those com- 
ments can be supported by the act- 
ual tests. 
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Pointers on Promotion 
Preparedness 

Promotion to the job above seldom 
comes to a man who is not prepared. 
When the need is recognized for a man 
in the job above it is then usually too 
late for the man below to prepare for 
that job. Here are some pointers on 
things to do in order to be in line for 
promotion. 

1. Try to do the job you are on bet- 

















TABLE 2 
COMPARATIVE TESTS OF ENDS DOWN 
Whitin Long Draft Spinning Frames, 216 spindles, 3" rings, 9" traverse 
Yarn Number = 7s warp. Running time of test = 6 hours. 
CODE: "Regular" 
ENDS DOWN ZACH HOUR OF TEST 
oa 
a 
1 56 32.4 LO 5° 10 3 4 g* * § ll 
2 55 31.8 6 5° 6 14 7 3° 6 8 
3 44 25.5 8 9° 5 3 4 0° 9 6 
3 62 35.9 11 13 5 4* 5 7 9 3° 
4 70 40.5 8 6 2 12° 3 20 7 7° 
26 40 23.1 4 7° 7 4 4 5° 3 6 
27 55 50.7 ll 5° 7 a 7 8* 6 5 
28 47 27.2 3 7 a* 10 l 4 a 8 
28 70 40.5 14 6 7 19 6° 5 8 5 
29 _63 56.5 _ 3 ) 10 v= ll 5 ll 
560 Total ends down = 56 ends down per frame, average. 
Average number of ends down per 1000 spindle hours = 52.4. 
* Approximate doffing time. 
TABLE 3 
CODE: "Red" 
26 46 26.6 wT ll S l 11 l 5 
27 56 52.4 5° 10 7 6 10° 9 3 6 
28 36 20.8 4 2 10 6 6 3° 4 l 
29 45 26.0 2 4 4° 8613 8 8 hg 5 
29 46 26.6 10 6 7 8 3° 7 4 1 
29 _29 16.8 4 5° 5 4 ) 4° 4 3 
258 Total ends down = 43 ends down per frame, average. 
Average number of ends down per 1000 spindle hours = 24.9 
*Approximate doffing time. 
TABLE 4 
CODE: "Blue" 
1 31 17.9 2 3 5« 7 a 7 2 1¢ 
2 39 22.6 + 8 1 4° 6 1l 3 2° 
2 42 24.3 3 11 7 2¢ l 8 3 7° 
2 55 20.3 9 S° 8 Pa 5 2° 5 5 
+ 39 22.6 9 1¢ “t 8 7 0 9° 1 
5 39 17.4 + 4* 3 oF + 2 2° 1 
216 Total ends down = 36 ends down per frame, average. 
Average number of ends down per 1000 spindle hours = 20.8. 
“Approximate doffing time. 

















ter than it has ever been done before. 

2. Take more of the load from the 
shoulders of the man above. 

3. Be sure you are fully meeting 
your present duties and responsibilities 
and then ask for additional ones. 

4. Be constantly on the alert to dis- 
cover better ways to get things done. 

5. Use your imagination. 

6. Realize that you can learn some- 
thing from every one with whom you 
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come in contact. 

7. Plan for some of your time to 
allow for instructive reading. 

8. Listen more. 

9. Bea keen observer. 

10. Count the costs. 

11. Take up some specific study. 

12. Take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to grow mentally.—“Manage- 
ment Information”, Elliott Service Co., 
Ine. 
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Adult Training Program in the 


Parker School District 


By Loui Greet 


Vocational Director 


THIS IS the second of two articles presenting the story of the Parker 

School District, Greenville, S. C., and particularly the story of 
Parker High School. Opened in 1924, Parker High School has received 
national recognition for the job it is doing in the field of industrial 


and vocational education. 


The preceding article, published in the March issue of “Cotton”, 
dealt with the history of the district as well as with the types and 
methods of training for high school students. This, the concluding 
article, deals with adult training and with courses for “up-grading” 
workers already employed in nearby textile mills. 


CONTINUING the discussion of 

the Parker School District, 
begun in the March issue of Cor- 
TON, we come first to the training 
of adults—a subject which we con- 
sider equally as important as the 
training of high school students. 
Before the manpower shortage be- 
came so acute, we had more adults 
than high school students attend- 
ing our classes in the operation of 
various machines. 

In the learner courses for adults, 
we had people attending classes 
either at the textile school or at 
. the plants where they were em- 
ployed. At the high school we took 
care of them at any time between 
9:00 A.M. and 9:00 P.M. At the 
plants, the groups met at whatever 
hours suited them and _ were 
trained, for the most part, in loom 
fixing, card grinding, etc. These 
classes are of the type familiar to 
the textile industry as trade exten- 
sion or evening classes for em- 
ployed people wishing to up-grade 
themselves. They were operated all 
year round in order to take care of 
the demand from trainees and the 
plants. 


Employee Training 


At the high school we accepted 
persons who were either employed, 
and wanted to learn a better job, 
or were unemployed and wanted to 
be trained. Learners usually de- 
cided what machine they wished to 
operate before they applied for 
training. They were then inter- 
viewed by the instructor, and if he 
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thought their choice logical, they 
were permitted to try-out on the 
desired machine. 

Very often, however, the learner 
asked permission, or was advised, 
a few days later to make a change, 
because it had become apparent 
that his original choice was not a 


wise one. We feel that this is one 


of the most valuable contributions 
the textile schools can make to the 
industry, as well as to the individ- 
ual. By helping the learner to find 
himself, we may save him a lot of 
unhappiness; and by finding out 
what he is suited to do, we save 
the mill the expense of such trial 
and error while he is on the pay- 
roll. 


It was not possible for us to 
make an experienced operator, of 
course, either in our high school 
classes or in the adult program, but 
we did teach the fundamentals—and 
in from 80 to 120 hours, depend- 
ing on the operation. Thus we 
were able to shorten the time of 
breaking in materially. In the 
weaving and spinning departments, 
the average time saved the mills 
was approximately six weeks. 

“In the good old days,” befor 
Pearl Harbor, we were training an 
average of 350 learners a year, but 
since jobs have become so plenti- 
ful, our school has been by-passed. 
Now that learners are hired and 
paid while learning, it is no long- 
er necessary for them to have a 
certificate from Parker in order to 
get a job—as was once the case. 
However, our organization is re- 
maining intact, and we can resume 
training of learners as soon as it 
becomes necessary. 

Also, though this phase of our 
adult program has fallen off, we 
are now training a great many key 
personnel for the mills in coopera- 
tion with the War Manpower Com- 


mission. Most readers are familiar 





Instructor showing student how to make adjustment on a loom 
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with this development under the 
name of Training Within Industry 
—“JiT”, “sm. , and “IRT’. To 
date, a total of 1651 persons in the 
Parker District have had ten hour 
courses in one or more phases of 
this training. 

The institutes for training in- 
structors for these classes are fi- 
nanced by the WMC, but the in- 
structors themselves are paid 
through the school districts, and 
the local directors of vocational 
education have the responsibility 
for supervision of reports, etc. 


Up-grading Courses 


The final phase of our textile 
education we call, for want of a 
better name, “post-graduate 
courses’. These are classes for up- 
grading persons sent us by the 
plants. The purpose is to so broad- 
en the outlook and knowledge of 
these employees that they will 
make better workers on their pres- 
ent jobs and be fitted for promo- 
tion to better ones. 

These courses were begun in the 
fall of 1948, and the second of the 
series is now in progress. It is a 
24-hour class in  Foremanship 
Training, conducted by D. W. Ste- 
venson, Director of Textiles, Park- 
er High School. The conference 
method of classroom discussion, 
whereby students learn from each 
other, is being used because we 
have found it the most effective 
method for up-grading supervisors. 

The reason for this is obvious. 
It would be presumptious for one 
of our staff, or anyone else for that 
matter, to go before a group 0: :i- 
pervisors and say, “These are your 
problems, and here is the way to 
solve them”. If, however, they can 
be led to consider their mutual 





A viewof the weave room in the vocational building 


problems, they can get practical 
help from each other. There are 
12 men in this class, and they have 
had a total of approximately 126 
years of service in the textile in- 
dustry. By getting each to share 
his experience on a given problem 
with the rest, a wealth of informa- 
tion can be made available to all. 
The conference leader is respon- 
sible for keeping the discussion “on 
the track” and moving. 


Conference Method 


Here is an illustration of how 
the conference method works. At 
the first meeting of the class, Mr. 
Stevenson suggested that the men 
begin by listing their problems on 
the blackboard. This was done, 
and out of approximately 30 items 
listed, eight were selected as meet- 
ing the immediate needs of the ma- 
jority of those present. These 
eight were then given priority rat- 
ings to do*crrcine in whic: order 
they were to be discussed at the 
bi-weekly, two-hour class meetings. 

The final listing, in order of im- 
portance, was: 





High school students at work in card room of vocational building 
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1. How to get the couperation 
of help and how to get them to co- 
operate with one another. 

2. The best methods of laying 
out work. 

o. How to put new help to work. 

4. How to get help interested 
in their jobs. 

5. The best methods of prevent- 
ing accidents, 

6. The importance of checking 
the job regularly for bad work. 

7. Methods o*% getting maximum 
production. 

8. What qualities do I need to 
make a good supervisor? 

Also, by the time this is pub- 
lished, a series of meetings on per- 
sonnel problems will have been con- 
ducted by Dr. Albert Walton, Di- 
rector of Foremanship Training, 
American Viscose Corporation. 
Five talks will be included, each fol- 
lowed by a discussion period. The 
subjects to be covered by Dr. Wal- 
ton, who is the author of several 
texts on applied psychology and 
foremanship, will include: human 
habits, personality traits, apti- 
tudes and aptitude testing, fatigue, 
monotony and accidents. 


“Post-Graduate” Courses Started 
in Fall of 1943 

The first of the Parker “post- 
graduate” courses, given in the fall 
of 1943, was in Industrial Manage- 
ment. It was conducted by Dr. 
Brant Bonner, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Furman University. 62 
people were enrolled in the evening 
class, and 57 received certificates 
for 80 per cent minimum attend- 
ance. The class was later repeat- 
ed in the mornings for’ second 
shift workers, with about the same 
percentage of the 42 members re- 
ceiving certificates. 
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tion. 


being possible of expansion into a 


full college course, as the purpose 


was to give broad, background in- 
formation to those who attended 
about the industry in which they 
were employed—not to make them 
full-fledged industrial managers 
overnight. Subjects covered includ- 
ed: industrial ownership; how in- 
dustrial enterprises are financed; 
securing and maintaining an ade- 
quate working force; systems of 
wage payment; cost keeping; pur- 
chasing and _ storing materials; 
sales methods as applied to textile 
products; inflation—its implica- 
tions as applied to the textile in- 
dustry. 

Comprehensive as the subjects 
were, every effort was made to 
keep the discussions in the realm 
of practicality. Lectures and dis- 
cussion periods were frequently 
conducted by executives from near- 
by textile mills in their various 
fields of specialization, For exam- 
ple, such details were covered as: 
how to make the application blank 
and interview reveal the most need- 
ed information about a prospective 
employee; how to conduct aptitude 
tests; what to include in a safety 
training program. 

Other courses we are planning to 
give include: the fundamentals of 
time and motion study; safety, 
from the standpoint of the super- 


This was a 20-hour course, based 
primarily on the lecture instead of 
the conference method of instruc- 
The subjects covered were 
large and comprehensive, any one 





High School student operating a 
lathe in the machine shop. 


visor; mill maintenance; testing of 
fibers and fabrics; cotton grading; 
office machinery operation. All 
these courses have been approved 
by our advisory committee, which 
is composed of an operating execu- 
tive from each of our larger plants. 

In conclusion, we want the mem- 
bers of the textile industry to know 
that what we have accomplished, if 
worthwhile, is their property. Pub- 
lic funds have paid for all of it, 
and we haven’t anything that is 
private property. The _ school is 
open for inspection, and the mem- 
bers of our staff are glad to tell of 
their work. 


+ +» 





Eastern Carolina Division, 
STA, Meeting in Raleigh 

Attended by a large number of tex- 
tile operating executives from the east- 
ern section of North Carolina, the 
spring meeting of the Eastern Carolina 
Division, Southern Textile Association, 
was held February 26 at the North 
Carolina State College Textile School, 
with D. E.- Long, retiring chairman, 
presiding. 

Malcom E. Campbell, Dean of the 
textile school, discussed the current 
and proposed activities of the school. 

A. R. Marley, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, discussed methods of 
making a job easier and safer when 
instructing new and old employees. He 
emphasized the difference between the 
old days and the present if training 
workers, stating that the present meth- 
ods are on a scientific basis. In the 
old days, a new employee was turned 


wrvv 


over to one of the experienced opera- 
tors with, “Jim, here is Tom; take 
him in hand and make a weaver out of 
him.” 

The speaker then described the 
methods as sponsored by the War 
Manpower Commission for Job Instruc- 
tor Training and paid tribute to the 
efficiency of those methods. He point- 
ed out that when a job is properly 
broken down, the trainee is taught the 
best method of performing an opera- 
tion, which is also the safest way. 
When the safest way is learned, the 
work of the safety committee, is con- 
siderably lessened ; the employee learns 
how to do the job without danger of 
accident and in a way that will produce 
the largest pay check. 

G. H. Dunlap, research supervisor of 
the textile school, was next on the 
program and discussed the research 
program of current interest at the 
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school, an intensive study of the card- 
ing process. He stated that the con- 
troversial subject of high carding 
speeds had been receiving a great deal 
of attention in the last few years, with 


some manufacturers approving the 
higher speeds and others rejecting 
them. 


Virgil E. McDowell, Rosemary manu- 
facturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, was 
elected chairman of the division for 
the ensuing year. Other officers elect- 
ed were: Sydney Green, Eno Cotton 
Mills, Hillsboro, vice-chairman; A. R. 
Marley, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham, secretary. Named to the divi- 
sion’s executive committee were: G. E. 
Moore, J. M. Odell Manufacturing Co., 
Bynum; E. C. Horner, Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford; Albert L. Oldham, Er- 
win Cotton Milis Co., Erwin; J. H. 
Meikle, Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids. 

. 
Piedmont Division, STA, 


Holds Charlotte Meeting 
The spring meeting of the Piedmont 


Division, Southern Textile Association, 
was held March 4 at the Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C., and was fea- 
tured by discussions led by E. C. 
Gwaltney, director of research, Saco- 
Lowell Shops and F. S. Culpepper, tex- 
tile research department, American 
Viscose Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pa., 
who spoke on the processing of rayon 
staple fiber. The meeting was presid- 
ed over by the retiring chairman, B. 
M. Bowen, Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salis- 
bury. 

Mr. Gwaltney discussed the “Shaw” 
long-draft method of spinning cotton 
and rayon fiber. He gave an interest- 
ing talk on the principles of long draft 
spinning, with the history of the dif- 
ferent methods used in spinning cotton 
before modern equipment came into be- 
ing. A model of the “Shaw” long-draft 
spinning method was on display, and 
the speaker used the model to illus- 
trate the principles discussed. 

Mr. Culpepper’s discussion of the 
processing of rayon staple fiber was 
in the form of questions and answers, 
and worthwhile points on the subject 
were brought out. In addition to the 
prepared questions, there were ques- 
tions from the floor as the discussion 
developed. 

Mr. Culpepper was assisted by Carl 
Brandt, of Whitin Machine Works re- 
search department, who has devoted 
most of his activities for the past three 
years to the spinning of synthetic fi- 
bers and blends. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Cul- 
ver Batson, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, was elected chairman for 
the coming year. John M. Snoddy, 
Marion Manufacturing, Co., Marion, 
was named vice-chairman. 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 
and Related Processes 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


PREVIOUS articles in this series have appeared each month since the 

December issue and have covered the processes preliminary to 
printing. In this, the fifth article, Mr. Hirst deals with the printing 
machine and its operation, some of the troubles often encountered, 
drying, and special printing processes.—The Editor ee Sere 3 3 


Artiele 5 


THE FUNDAMENTAL principles 

of the rotary printing ma- 
chine are simple, though some years 
of varied experience are required 
to give the operator a knowledge 
of the various methods of correct- 
ing difficulties and making such 
arrangements as are involved in 
the particular style at hand. 

It is readily understood that all 
the colors in the usual patterns 
must be applied, to the cloth in 
one operation in order’ that 
each part of the design may reg- 
ister with—be “fitted” to—each 
other part. In most patterns, the 
fitting must be very precise; for 
example, in the case of figures with 
closely fitting outlines. As stated 
in the preceding article on engrav- 
ing, each distinctiy different print- 
ed color generally requires its own 
engraved roller, and the applica- 
tion of the colors to the cloth is 
shown by the accompanying dia- 
gram of a printing machine. Ma- 
chines accommodating from one to 
sixteen colors are common. 

The necessity for using a roller 
for every shade is somewhat modi- 
fied in many cases: (a) by vary- 
ing the depth of portions of the en- 
graving and (b) by allowing for 
“*fall-ons’’. 

As an example of (a), parts of 
the engraving of a figure may be 
made in varying depths. The same 
printing color will then produce as 
many depths of shade as there are 
variations in the engraving depths. 
For instance, the deepest may show 
a red and the shallower a range of 
pinks. 

A number of tones distinctly dif- 


ferent from those given by the in- 
dividual color pastes may also be 
produced by process (b)—that is, 
by engraving in such a way that 
some colors fall on others as well 
as on the white ground. As a sim- 
ple example, let us assume that a 
two-roller job carries blue and yel- 
low pegs or objects. The engrav- 
ing can be arranged so that in ad- 
dition to the blue and yellow fig- 
ures a green can be printed by let- 
ting part of the yellow fall on part 
of the blue, thus giving a three- 
color pattern with two rollers. It 
can be seen that in this way a large 
number of variations in shade can 
be produced with few rollers. 


The Printing Machine 


The large iron cylinder serving 
as a backing for the engraved roller 
varies in size according to the max- 
imum number of colors for which 
the machine is built, single color 
machines having a small cylinder 
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about 18 inches in diameter and 
multicolor machines sometimes car- 
rying cylinders up to eight feet. 
The cylinder is wrapped with a 
number of layers of a continuous 
heavy fabric, called lapping, to give 
a cushion to the pressure of the 
printing rollers. The latter are 
pressed tightly onto heavy steel 
shafts, or “mandrels”, the ends of 
which rotate in well lubricated 
bearings. By means of screws on 
the bearings, the rollers are forced 
against the cylinder under high 
pressure, or “set”, which must be 
very uniform across the width in 
order that the strength of the im- 
pression from side to side will be 
uniform. 


The Furnisher Roll 


Turning in contact with the roll- 
er is the “furnisher” roll, serving 
to apply the printing paste to the 
whole roller by being partially im- 
mersed in the color contained in the 
color box. The furnisher may be of 
wood, usually lapped with cloth, or 
of rubber, corrugated or furnished 
with small projections. For heavy 
blotch patterns the furnisher is 
usually in the form of a cylindrical 
brush. Turning of the roller is ac- 
complished through a gear meshed 
with another on the printing roller 
mandrel. 

Mounted on the side of the ma- 
chine is a large “star gear”, which 
serves to drive the printing rollers 
through “box gears’, or “box 
wheels”, affixed to the mandrels. 
Through the pressure of the rollers 
on the lapped cylinder, the latter is 


caused to turn. 


The Doctor Blade 


Bearing on the engraved roller 
across its entire length is a finely 
ground steel blade called the clean- 
ing or color doctor, set as shown 
in the diagram and serving to 
scrape the color off the plain cop- 
per but leaving it in the engraving. 
The lint doctor is a dull-edged brass 
blade set against the rotation of 
the roller and serving to remove 
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lint and other particles carried into 
the color by the cloth. Removal of 
this foreign matter is necessary to 
prevent lifting of the cleaning doc- 
tor, which would cause streaks of 
color, 

Passing around the cylinder on 
top of the lapping is a very heavy 
endless fabric or rubberized web 
called the blanket, which also fur- 
nishes a resilient background and 
prevents soiling of the lapping by 
color squeezing through the print- 
ed cloth. As shown, the blanket is 
not simply wrapped around the cy!]- 
inder, but passes completely around 
the machine over guide rollers. 

Between the cloth being printed 
and the blanket, printers usually 
run a strand of unbleached cloth 
called the “backgrey’’, which serves 
to take up the color pressed through 
the printed cloth and so helps to 
keep the blanket clean. This back- 
grey may be used many times by 
washing and drying after use. Aft- 
er leaving the cylinder, it passes 
over a special set of dry cans in 
the rear of the printing machine 
to remove moisture which would 
cause blurring of the print and 
mark-offs when the grey is re-used 
before washing. 


The Blanket Washer 


A development of recent years is 
the blanket washer. This machine 
permits the elimination of back- 
greys by washing and drying the 
blanket as it passes continuously 
around the machine. 

It is obvious that the lapping and 
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blanket must be free from defects, 
such as wrinkles, holes and depres- 
sions which would show on the 
print. It is one of the duties of 
the printer to see that the lapping 
is wound nicely on the cylinder and 
the ends carded down smoothly to 
eliminate an abrupt end, which 
would show an impression at each 
revolution of the cylinder. 

Behind the machine proper is the 
backframe, a steel frame carrying 
stands for the rolls of bleached 
cloth and backgrey, guide rollers 
for these cloths and the blanket, 
and in some instances, the motors 
for driving the unit. Also back of 
the machine, or on the floor above, 
are the dryers for the back greys 
and printed goods. These are syn- 
chronized with the printing ma- 
chine, so that at no time is there 
undue slack or tension on the cloth. 
This equipment is operated by one 
or more men called backtenders 
and spare hands. 


Relative Positions of Printing 
Rollers 


The printer first places the en- 
graved rollers in their places, the 
relative positions in the machine 
being determined by such factors 
as proper fitting of one color 
against another and the necessity 
for preventing one shade from dir- 
tying another. For instance, 
blotches, wherever it is possible, 
are run in the last position so that 
the heavy volume of color will not 
affect the shades of the smaller 
“negs” by marking off on their 


rollers. As a general rule, it is de- 
sirable to run lighter shades ahead 
of darker ones so that any contami- 
nation will be less noticeable. 

Each roller is screwed up against 
the lapped cylinder, care being tak- 
en that the axis of the roller is 
parallel to that of the cylinder and 
that the pressure on both ends is 
equal. Any inequality will show in 
the print—one side of the cloth be- 
ing heavier than that on the other. 
Where the position of the roller 
permits, uniform set is maintained 
by weighted set levers. 

The driving gears on the man- 
drels are so equipped that any roll- 
er slightly out of fit in the round 
may be brought into proper pos!i- 
tion by momentarily increasing or 
decreasing its speed by means of 
the printer’s key. Side fitting and 
equalizing of set may also be 
brought about on the run. 

Before being set in place, th« 
doctor blade must be filed and 
stoned to a perfect razor edge, free 
from nicks which would cause color 
streaks. The blades come in vari- 
ous weights; the weights, as wel! 
as angle of edge, pressure on the 
roller by means of weights, etc., 
must be determjned by the printer 
for each type of pattern. The hold- 
er of the blade is mounted in bear- 
ings and is so equipped that a cam 
imparts to it a sidewise oscillation 
or “traverse” motion, the purpose 
being to prevent excessive local 
wear and to clean the roller more 
efficiently. The lint doctor may be 
dispensed with where conditions 
warrant. 

Drag rollers are of plain copper, 
driven by contact with the cylinder 
at the back of the machine at the 
initial point of contact of the print 
cloth with the cylinder and are de- 
signed to keep the goods smooth 
and under proper tension. Some 
machines are also equipped with 
various types of spreaders. 

The color boxes being filled and 
the fit and set of all rollers con- 
firmed, the print cloth is fed in be- 
tween the backgrey and the print- 
ing rollers. From now on, it is the 
job of the printer to see that his 
shades are kept clean, fit and set 
maintained, and machine conditions 
in general are satisfactory. Even 
variations in the running speed of 
a printing machine sometimes have 
an effect on the sharpness and gen- 
eral effect of a pattern. 
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The printed goods pass to steam 
heated dry cans or air dryers and 
then are delivered by a swing fold- 
er into a box, ready for the next 
operation. 


Variations for Special Cases 


While the foregoing conditions 
apply to the simplest of printed 
styles, many additions and varia- 
tions enter into the process in spe- 
cial cases—so many that only a few 
may be very briefly noted here: 

Gum Rollers. Where one of the 
colors is particularly susceptible to 
dirtying by preceding colors, or one 
of the first colors has a tendency 
to carry over, a plain roller rotat- 
ing in a gum or starch paste is 
placed in an intermediate position 
to carry off the interfering color. 
Plain “crush” rollers are also fre- 
quently run after the blotch to 
crush the color into the cloth and 
give a smoother effect free from 
mealiness. 

Ball Bearing Gum Rollers, It is 
possible to employ gum rollers dif- 
fering in size from the printing 
rollers by using ball bearings and 
driving them through gears carry- 
ing teeth in ratio to the circum- 
ference of the roller. 

Slashed Doctors. Even when a 
stripe across the roller has been 
slashed in the engraving, it may be 
so wide that a normally set doctor 
would dip into the engraving. In 
such a case the doctor is slashed 
in the opposite direction to over- 
come the abnormal wear. 

Weeping. A method for keeping 
the last color on the machine clean 
is “weeping”, used only in cases 
where color combinations cause ex- 
treme difficulty in preventing con- 
tamination by the preceding colors. 
Its use is limited, as color consump- 
tion is high. In principle, it con- 
sists of feeding color to the roller 
only as fast as it is used up, but 
as it is obviously impossible to ad- 
just the quantity exactly, surplus 
color is drained off as fast as prac- 
ticable. By this means the con- 
tents of the color box are kept rea- 
sonably free from dirtying. The 
accompanying diagram shows the 
layout of a weeper. 

Packs. In consideration of the 
large size of the steel mandrels and 
printing rollers, it is not easily 
imagined that a distinct bending 
takes place between the nips. It is 
true, nevertheless, that the pres- 


sure on the ends is so high in some 
patterns that such bending does 
occur and breaking of the mandrels 
is not uncommon. Without special 
precautions in such instances the 
central portions of the pattern, par- 
ticularly in the case of fine lines 
or spatters, would print lighter 
than the sides. To correct this de- 
fect it is customary to “pack” the 
cylinder, that is, to wind over the 
lapping a series of strips of grey 
cloth of diminishing widths, thus 
in effect filling up the gap caused 
by the bending of the roller. 


A Few Troubles in Printing 


Scratches. One of the troubles to 
be watched for by the printer is 
scratches, which are caused by hard 
foreign matter becoming wedged 
between the doctor blade and the 
roller — causing a _ continuous 
scratch to be impressed into the 
softer copper. The scratch natur- 
ally prints on the cloth as though 
it were engraving. Unless the 
scratch is too deep to be removed 
easily, it may be stoned out as the 
machine runs. Care must be tak- 
en in such a process to see that 
the engraving is not damaged or a 
depression stoned into the roller. 

Snaps. These differ in appear- 
ance from scratches and are caused 
by lifting of the doctor by softer 
particles such as lint or lumps of 
thickener, so that the printing col- 
or misses being scraped off at such 
points. The foreign matter can 
usually be removed by a piece of 
cloth. 

Nicks in the doctor edge also 


permit the passing through of col- 
or, causing a streak characterized 
by a wavy path as the doctor tra- 
verses. In this case, of course, the 
doctor blade must be re-sharpened. 

The occurrence of the defects 
mentioned is considerably lessened 
by the use of chromium plated roll- 
ers. Ordinary foreign particles 
are not hard enough to scratch the 
chromium, but once the plate is 
penetrated, it must be removed and 
the roller re-plated. 

Scumming, that is, the carrying 
through of a film of color on the 
cloth, is caused by poor “doctor- 
ing’, improper sharpening of the 
doctor, or unfavorable consistency 
of the printing paste. Corrective 
methods are obvious. 


Modifications of the 
Printing Machine 


Duplex Printing. Where both 
sides of the cloth are to be printed, 
and especially where the print on 
one side is to fit exactly to that on 
the other, a special machine is par- 
ticularly suitable. It consists of 
two identical multicolor units driv- 
en from one source of power, the 
front unit printing one side and 
the back unit the other. The two 
units are adjusted to bring about 
the proper fitting. 

Where a plant is not equipped 
with a regular duplex machine, sim- 
ple single color patterns may be 
printed in fit on back and face by 
arranging a rubber roller on the 
back of the machine to serve as a 
cylinder, together with the neces- 
sary equipment for the engraved 
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Shell, doctor, etc. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows the general 
layout. 

Double Strand Printing. In re- 
cent years a few companies have 
been printing two strands of cloth 
on the same machine simultaneous- 
ly. By rearranging the threading 
up of say an eight color machine, 
two different styles of two or three 
colors each may be printed at once, 
thus increasing the normal produc- 
tion of that machine. Strict co- 
operation of the two printers in 
front and back of the machine is 
necessary; and, of course, the yard- 
age production is not doubled, for if 
any difficulty with one pattern 
necessitates stopping or slowing 
down, production of the other print- 
er is affected. 

High Speed Printing. Within the 
past few years printing machines 
have been improved to run at un- 
usually high speeds, up to 300 yards 
per minute. The advantages 
claimed, other than high produc- 
tion, are many—too many to be 
listed in this article,—but the suc- 
cess of the machine is attested to 
by its increasing use. At such 
high running speeds it is evident 
that changes must be made in the 
conventional machine in the meth- 
ods of cloth feeding and tension, 
guiding of back grey and blanket, 
reduction of friction, etc. The man- 
ufacturers of the machine have 
brought all these changes to a high 
degree of perfection. 


Drying 

By far the greater number of 
printing machines are equipped 
with the conventional dry-cans car- 
rying low pressure exhaust steam. 
In some plants, processing sheer 
fabrics which must be handled 
with great care to prevent damage 
and which run the risk of overdry- 
ing, air dryers take the place of 
the cans. This type is simply a 
nest of rollers enclosed in a cham- 
ber, the temperature of which can 
be controlled to suit the required 
conditions. 

Drying capacity to some extent 
controls the production of a print- 
ing machine. For instance, a sim- 
ple fine line shirting pattern or a 
small dot percale can be dried much 
faster than a drapery carrying a 
heavy blotch and large figures. 
Also, a print on a sheer cloth can 
be dried at a higher rate than on 
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a heavy twill or linen cloth. Vari- 
ous devices are being used to in- 
crease the drying speed, one con- 
sisting of a special steam heated 
chamber fitted over the cans close 
to the upper surfaces, whereby 
strong radiation is directed down 
on the goods. Circulation of air 
prevents accumulation of water va- 
por. 


Special Printing Processes 


Methods of producing special 
effects are numerous, and descrip- 
tions here will be limited to a few. 
We will consider first plisse’, or 
crinkle effects, which imitate the 
real seersucker cloths. The under- 
lying principle of this style is sim- 
ple. In the direct method the plain 
goods are printed by a roller en- 
graved with a stripe or stripes of 
varying widths, using a thickened 
solution of strong caustic soda. The 
areas printed are thus shrunk as in 
mercerizing and remain flat. The 
pull on the adjacent unprinted fi- 
bers causes them to pucker so that 
we have alternating flat and puck- 
ered, or crinkled, stripes similar to 
woven seersuckers. With proper 
care in subsequent treatment, the 
crinkle is permanent. Variations 
in design other than simple stripes 
can also be produced. 

For the production of these 
plisse’s, certain modifications in the 
printing machine are necessary. 
The older layout, now more or less 
superseded, is a single color ma- 
chine with a small cylinder around 
which runs a heavy endless rubber 
blanket. The print cloth is run di- 
rectly against this blanket. No 
backgrey is used, and any caustic 
paste that crushes through onto 
the rubber is removed in a wash- 
ing machine in the rear of the ma- 
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chine by sprays of water, assisted 
by rotating brushes. Doctor blades 
and hot air currents dry it before 
it returns to the printing machine. 

After leaving the nip on the 
printing machine, the printed goods 
pass to a drying chamber, prefer- 
ably running slack on a carrier to 
keep the tension at a minimum and 
to allow maximum shrinkage. A 
supply of water vapor from ato- 
mizers in the drying box is a help 
toward maximum plisse’ effect. 

From the drying chamber the 
goods are run into boxes to lie for 
about two hours to. complete the 
shrinkage before slack washing. 
After the wash they are hydro or 
vacuum extracted and dried slack 
or on a tenter frame. 

More widely used at present is a 
printing machine with a rubber 
cylinder which makes unnecessary 
the use of a blanket. A water 
spray is directed on the back of 
the cylinder to wash away any caus- 
tic paste, and a doctor blade re- 
moves the film of water so that the 
surface is dry before it reaches the 
cloth again. The goods from this 
machine are dried in a box as al- 
ready described. 

Certain novelty plisse’s are pro- 
duced by the “indirect” method, 
which consists of printing a gum 
which will resist the penetration of 
a strong caustic soda solution, dry- 
ing, then passing the cloth full 
width through the solution. Since 
the alkali comes in contact only 
with the unprotected portions and 
shrinks only those portions, here 
again a puckering effect is ob- 
tained. Washing follows in the 
usual way to remove the resist gum 
and excess caustic. 


Screen Printing 


Although screen printing is very 
slow, as compared with roller print- 
ing, it is still much used in the 
production of large patterns with 
widely spaced repeats, such as drap- 
ery patterns, table cloths, etc., and 
designs which are to show a desired 
crudeness or antique effect. A 
great deal of space is required for 
the printing tables, but complicat- 
ed mechanical devices are avoided. 

To prepare the cloth for the 
printing operation, it is stretched 
tightly on a wide cushioned table 
sometimes several hundred feet 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A Sane Philosophy Needed 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN THIS madhouse of hates and 

horrors, in which every one 
is affected, all our moorings are 
cut loose, and we are drifting with 
some kind of a hope for peace and 
poise. The problems are so big 
and so involved that they cannot 
be comprehended by the average 
man on the street; hence he 
gropes in confusion, and confu- 
sion wearies and irritates. 

For these reasons, we—too many 
of us—have grasped the idea that 
there will never again be peace or 
a world of individuals enjoying 
their freedoms. Therefore, each 
of us has tended to grow selfish 
and sensitive. Each one, either 
as an individual or acting in 
groups, is trying to get all the ad- 
vantages possible during these days 
of strife, so that when some kind 
of a peace comes, a position of ad- 
vantage will be enjoyed. 

It seems that the patriotic ap- 
peals to service and self-sacrifice 
have been ignored by too many on 
the home front. The glamor and the 
hope for a quick victory have gone, 
and now the conflict is growing 
commonplace and regarded by too 
many as a necessary factor in life 
that must be accepted with resig- 
nation. The greed for gain—for 
power, for position, for promi- 
nence—manifests itself in too 
many spheres of our national life. 
Too many people have forgotten 
the main national objectives and 
have set up for themselves and 
their groups certain minor selfish 
objectives that they hope to at- 
tain. 

The purpose of this epistle is 
to try to influence some one to 
stop and analyze his acts and 
philosophy in order that he may 
determine whether he is working 
for his own selfish purposes or is 
contributing to a victory for the 
Allies and a better America to 
which our fighting men may re- 
turn. 


It is a laudable ambition to ac- 
quire wealth, when such ambition 
is motivated by an ethical philoso- 
phy of social contribution to ev- 
eryone affected by its acquisition. 
The acquisition of wealth is not 
good or bad per se. It is good or 
bad according to the means used 
in its accumulation and the uses 
to which it is put after it is ac- 
quired. 

All our industrial activities are 
—or should be—motivated by ma- 
teriality, intellectuality and social 
consciousness— all undergirded 
with a deep moral or spiritual 
philosophy. All our activities in 
these hectic days must have those 
four factors functioning harmon- 
iously and in proper proportions. 
Gaining wealth and _ increased 
wages is not an end within itself, 
nor is it a standard to be lifted 
out of our economic life and 
placed upon a pedestal as our goal. 
Gaining wealth or increased wages 
might be good for one of two par- 
ties involved, yet very detrimental 
to the other party; they might be 
fine for one group and extremely 
disastrous to another group; they 
might be fine for employers and 
disastrous to employees, and vice 
versa. 

Thus we see that there is a 
need for great intelligence in our 
new world philosophy, so that we 
may plan for an economic policy 
that has some sense in it and does 
not tear down one segment of so- 
ciety in order to build up another 
segment to the greatness that its 
blind, selfish ignorance might de- 
sire. 

This, then, leads our thoughts 
up to the third factor that must 
motivate our philosophy. All of 
us must have a deep-seated and 
active social consciousness. We 
must all remember that, while we 
are individuals, with individual 
personalities and with individual 
jobs to do, we are all a part of the 
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great national society. Our plans 
and purposes, insofar as we may 
be able to execute them, should 
not only contribute to our own 
personal good, but should con- 
tribute to society in general. 
Whatever helps us, and harms so- 
ciety, ultimately wreaks its ven- 
geance upon the individual who 
harms society. The terrific class 
and group consciousness now per- 
meating our society is a notable 
example of individual progress at 
the expense of other groups. 

The aphorism—a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link—is 
certainly true in our _ society, 
whether individual, national or in- 
ternational. This world has ac- 
quired a conception of human val- 
ues—and economic actions which 
destroy human values—which can 
no longer be countenanced. This 
is a social world, and man must 
discharge his social] obligations. 

We are living in a _ material 
world—motivated by the scientific 
spirit—and are supposed to be liv- 
ing in an age of reason. It is 
called a rational world. Reason 
needs more than science to direct 
it. Deep in the conscious mind 
there abide moral and spiritual 
potentialities that must be devel- 
oped. These divine faculties should 
be the directing forces in our na- 
tional and world society. They 
should be above materiality, above 
intellectuality, above the social 
mind. They should be the gover- 
nors on the human machines, the 
molders of the instincts of man- 
kind, the safeguards of the intel- 
lect, which tell it what is good 
and what is bad. 

Society moves constructively or 
destructively, according to the 
values put upon these moral and 
spiritual factors. We cannot have 
a@ sane, social world without them. 
Materiality and_ intellectuality 
will run amuck unless checked by 
these deep seated potentialities 
which will shrink and die unless 
used. 

All employers and employees, it 
is hoped, will take to heart these 
age-old principles. 
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A LABORATORY rain maker, simu- 

lating a heavy tropical downpour 
and intended to test the water repel- 
lency of fabrics, has been designed by 
George A. Slowinske, of the technical 
laboratory, Du Pont Dye Works, Deep- 
water Point, N. J. Mr. Slowinske dis- 
cussed its nature and application at 
the March 2 meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists in 
New York. The rain maker has been 
employed in work on numerous fabrics, 
he said, but it may still 
changes before being offered in its final 
form. 

It consists of a shower head at the 
bottom of an eight-foot glass tube. At 
the top of the tube is a large vessel or 
beaker of water, supplied through a 
hose running up from the water fau- 
cet. This inverted shower bath ar- 
rangement provides a spray of uniform 
intensity, directed horizontally upon 
the fabric to be tested. The sample of 
cloth is clamped to a support board 
held at a fixed distance from the show- 
er head. 

Back of the cloth is a piece of blot- 
ting paper. By weighing the blotting 
paper before and after the synthetic 
rainstorm, the amount of water that 
gets through the treated fabric can be 
calculated. This figure and the time 
required for the artificial rainstorm to 
penetrate the fabric give an accurate 
measurement of the impact penetra- 
tion resistance of the water repellent 
fabric. By shortening the tube one 
may simulate lighter rains, even down 
to a sprinkle. 

The rain test and other tests devel- 
oped by Mr. Slowinske are expected 
to do much to remove the guesswork 
from the fabrication and sale of rain- 
wear, ski suits, jackets and other wa- 
ter-repellent garments. “Proper con- 
struction of the fabric and the gar- 
ment are necessary,” Mr. Slowinske 
said, “in order to obtain the full bene- 
fit of the chemical treatments. For 
the water-repellent chemicals are de- 
signed to make the individual fibers 
shed water without clogging up the 
pores which permit the garment to 
breathe. Therefore the cloth must be 
closely enough woven so that rain 
won't go through the pores. 

“It has been appreciated for some 
time,” he continued, “that two thick- 
nesses of a suitable treated fabric will 
invariably give better protection 
against rain than a single thickness of 
even the best heavy fabric and that 
added protection can thus be achieved 
without increasing the garment weight. 
Through investigations with the rain 


undergo 


New Laboratory Rain Maker Deseribed 
at New York Meeting of AATT 





Courtesy Du Pont Co. 


Mr. Slowinske demonstrates new lab- 
oratory rain maker on test fabric . 


tester it has been found further that 
the rain penetration through the outer 
layer of cloth is surprisingly depend- 
ent on the type of lining fabric used. 
Less rain gets through the outer layer 
if the inner one is of a resilient ma- 
terial, such as a light flannel, than if 
it is a thin, non-resilient fabric. The 
springy lining seems to cushion the 
blow of the rain drops, so there is 
less tendency for them to penetrate 
the outer fabric. The protective quali- 
ties of the garment can be even further 


increased by applying a water repel- 
lent to the lining. 

“In the rain test, for example, the 
water from the shower penetrated 
through a layer of water-repellent pop- 
lin placed flat against the blotting 
paper and the support panel,” Mr. Slo- 
winske reported. “But the same rain- 
storm penetrated only with difficulty 
when a resilient, untreated, napped 
cotton flannel placed between the 
treated poplin and the support panel.” 

The speaker pointed out that most 
of the research on water repellents at 
the present time is being confined to 
fabrics and garments of interest to fhe 
Army and Navy. “However, we are 
developing information which should 
be of direct benefit to the civilian trade 
as well,” he said. “The new knowl- 
edge should assist designers, weavers, 
finishers and converters and garment 
makers to work together closely.” 

& 
Cotton Mfrs. Association 
of Ga. Announces Meeting 


T. M. Forbes, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia, has announced that 
the 44th annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Atlanta on May 
19. As has been the custom for the 
last several years, the convention will 
be streamlined into a one-day session. 
The speakers and their subjects will 
be announced at a later date. 

G. I. Parmenter, superintendent, 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Carters- 
ville, is president of the association. 
Others officers, in addition to Mr. 
Forbes, are: H. O. Ball, treasurer, 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, vice- 
president; A. Illges, vice-president and 
treasurer, Swift Spinning Mills, Co 
lumbus, treasurer. 








@ The Georgia Section of the American 
Chemical Society held a special meeting in 
LaGrange, Ga., March 18 under the auspices 
of Callaway Institute, Inc. The meeting was 
scheduled to permit the members of the So- 
ciety to attend a lecture on ‘‘The Chemical 
Structure of Textile Fibers’’, by Dr. Milton 
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Harris, director of research for the Textile 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., who was 
visiting the Institute at the time. 

The above photograph, made at the Instti- 
tute building, shows most of the more than 
seventy-five visitors and members of the 
Institute staff. 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Governmental Controls 
Are Ineffectual 


Demand for cotton goods in extra- 
ordinary volume is persistent, calling 
for maintenance of wartime produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the mills are 
operating sharply below the wartime 
peak. In fact the peak has been past 
for two years, having been reached 
in April, 1942. 

These terse facts summarize the in- 
effectuality of efforts by government 
control agencies to regulate the indus- 
try for the highest production. The 
mills did an extraordinary job from 
1940 to the spring of 1942. The en- 
suing two years have been a period of 
rigid regulation, and production has 
fallen down thereunder—only partly 
because of reduced manpower. 

Since early this year, various ex- 
pedients for relief of the situation have 
been discussed or adopted, but very 
slow progress is evident to date. Perti- 
nent to this situation, Senator May- 
bank late in February proposed a Sen- 
ate investigation into the reasons for 
the slump. He cited the manpower 
problem, “substandard wages” and gov- 
ernment regulations as all figuring in 
the matter. 


Directive and WPB 
Regulations Studied 


Instead of giving their minds to get- 
ting out as much production as pos- 
sible, mill men in the early part of 
1944 have had to study such things as 
the Vinson directive, the adjustments 
necessary under WPB Order M-317 
and other problems, including possible 
imposition of a 48-hour week. How 
each or all of these will affect pro- 
duction remains to be seen. 

Some encouragement was derived 
from the February Amendment 17 to 
MPR 35 by OPA, in accord with the 
Vinson directive, allowing some adjust- 
ments on denims if the applicant’s over- 
all profits are not exorbitant. ‘Phe en- 
couraging thing is that current profits 
will not’ be exorbitant unless they are 
at least twice those realized. during 
1936-19389 and are more than 5.7 per 
cent, in relation to net worth. This 
is accepted as recognition at last of 
Claims by mills that many operated at 
a loss in various war years. 

WPB’s M-317, issued without much 
Warning for the first quarter of 1944, 
caused delays in business, and its 
amendment on Feb. 21 was also some- 
what unsettling. It required new study 
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for further adjustments, thus causing 
delay. The opinion was expressed, 
however, that the changes were favor- 
able and indicative of the agency’s de- 
sire to cooperate with the industry. 


Hours, Prices, Profits— 
Problems to Be Solved 


Proposal of WPB for a general 48- 
hour week in cotton mills brought 
faried comments in the trade. Some 
mills have been able to maintain three- 
shift operations, and it is felt that 
these would have to be exempted. The 
majority are down to two shifts of 40 
hours or less. How they could take 
eare of overtime unless ceilings were 
lifted is a serious question. With rea- 
sonable exceptions, it seemed to be 
held that the 48-hour week might be a 
good plan. 

At the time of writing, the proposal 
was nothing more than that.  Inei- 
dentally, it was pointed out in the 
market that a mandate to the mills 
from the WMC would not be manda- 
tory on wage earners. They could ac- 
cept or refuse to work the overtime 
hours. 

Mills are now operating at reduced 
profits, but the Textile Workers Union, 
CIO, is making uniform demands for 
higher wages throughout the industry. 
In at least one case, a wage increase 
has been granted. The National War 
Labor Board, late in February, ap- 


New England 


Market reports in March indicated 
little progress toward larger civilian 
output from the manufacturers of fine 
combed cotton goods. Considerable at- 
tention of the mill men was absorbed 
in planning against military require- 
ments, with more of these in prospec. 
The prospect favored, or indicated, l/it- 
tle encouragement for converters of 
goods for civilian use. 

What was going to be the demand 
from the Army in fine goods for the 
second half of 1944 was a question that 
checked planning for regular trade. 
Appearances suggested that military 
requirements for the second half would 
continue to cut deeply into the whole 
production. 

Indirectly, the market for civilian 
goods seems to have been deprived of 
certain goods that were a by-product 
of military production. Recently it 
was reported that seconds, shorts, re- 


pointed a panel to conduct hearings on 
wage disputes in southern mills. 


Civilian, Lend-Lease 
Supplies to Decline 


Heavy military requirements, mean- 
time, indicate that not only civilian 
but lend-lease needs are to suffer from 
the reduced production of cotton mills. 
At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, the president, W. Ray Bell. 
pledged that all military needs will be 
met, as will essential requirements of 
industrial and agricultural agencies for 
the war effort. 

Mr. Bell praised WPB for its ¢co- 
operative handling of successive devel- 
opments in regulation, climaxed by 
Conservation Order M-317. “The indus- 
try has recognized their need in a war 
economy,” he said. But he bespoke 
“nartial relief from the multiplicity of 
restrictions and directives relating to 
channels of distribution.” He also 
cited inflexible prices, in the face of 
rising costs, as a deterrent. 

Civilian supplies are expected to be 
cut about 15 per cent below the level 
of 1943. under M-317. It is reported 
also that lend-lease requests will be 
cut about 40 per cent from the orig- 
inal amount. The lend-lease demands 
are very large, nevertheless, and prom- 
ise to make tighter the whole textile 
situation. 


Mill Situation 


jects and surpluses in fine goods have 
decreased materially in volume. It ap- 
pears that the armed forces are retain- 
ing much yardage formerly turned 
back. 


Mills Hear Wage Demands, 
File Profit Reports 


Wage demands were before many 
mills in New England in March, and 
15 or 16 of them had been cited to 
appear before the War Labor Board. 
The Board had announced late in Feb- 
ruary that it would shortly make a de- 
cision on procedure with relation to 
wage demands on northern textile 
mills, but no hearing date was report- 
ed up to mid-March. 

Meantime, the 48-hour issue was rife, 
with the War Manpower Commission 
stating that it had under consideration 
the ordering of the longer week in tex- 
tile mills. The feeling in this district 
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seemed to be that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to get wage earners 
to work longer hours; also that the 
schedule would doubly complicate the 
problem of mill operation, with price 
ceilings already inadequate and wage 
costs threatening further increase. 

Various recent annual reports show 
increased net profits for a few mills 
and decreases for a larger number. Of 
five Maine mills, two reported larger 
profits for 1943 than for 1942, and the 
others had substantial decreases in net 
profits. 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., had a 
fair gain for the year 1943 over 1942. 
The Kendall Co. of Boston had a drop 
of about ten per cent by such compari- 
son. The Nonquitt Mills, of New Bed- 
ford, and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, of Salem, experienced sharp 
declines in net profits. 


Strike Ending Helps 
Production Program 


After a brief period of governmental 
control, the mills in Fall River were 
returned to private management the 


first of March. The effect of the strike 
since December was still shown in sta- 
tistics of cotton manufacture and con- 
sumption for February, but the latter 
part of the month brought some recov- 
ery as the mills were back at work. 

From a consumption of cotton in De- 
cember of 81,099 bales, the rate dropped 
to 70,302 in January—when the mills 
on strike were inoperative for the 
whole month, This total was the small- 
est since June 1940. A rally to 76,025 
bales was realized in February, which 
compared with 92,569 for the same 
month of last year. For six months 
of the season, 1943-1944, the total was 
485,885 bales, against 599,458 for the 
first half of 1942-1943. 

In December the number of spindles 
active for New England was 4,620,716, 
from which it dropped to 4,301,388 in 


January under the influence of the 
strike. There were 4,552,014 spindles 


active during February. The January 
average of hours per spindle in place 
fell to 255, lowest since September of 
1940, or just before the start of the 
recent era of high production. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeecutive’s Desk 


March 17, 1944 
Price Control 


Price control and wage policies will 
be gone into thoroughly by Congress 
as a prelude to continuing the Stabili- 
zation Act beyond June 30. Chairman 
Wagner announced recently that the 
Senate Banking Committee soon will 
Start three weeks of public hearings 
on the proposed extension. Earlier, 
the Senate group held a closed session 
with OPA Chief Chester Bowles on 
the operation of the existing law. Mr. 
Bowles agreed, Senator Wagner said. 
that some amendments were necessary, 
particularly in the matter of triple 
damages for price ceiling violations. 

Some members of the textile indus- 
try feel that, in extending the life of 
OPA, the following amendments are 
desirable and necessary: 

1. An amendment should make it 
mandatory that OPA recognize in- 
creases in costs of production and com- 
pensate for these increases by an in- 
crease in ceiling prices, particularly 
where the advance in costs is the re- 
sult of the action of some other gov- 
ernmental agency, such as the War 
Labor Board. 

2. Another should follow somewhat 
the language concerning renegotiation 
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in the recent tax bill and make it man- 
datory that OPA consider profits after 
Federal income and excess profit tares 
and not continue to maintain the fic- 
tion that Federal taxes in this emer- 
gency and at present rates are not a 
legitimate cost ef production. Such 
an amendment should specify that the 
profits left to industry, after Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, should 
be a fair return on invested capital 
and such a return as would maintain 
the principle of free enterprise in this 
nation. 

3. Another should make it manda- 
tory that OPA revise ceiling prices as 
the cost of cotton advances, particular- 
ly when such advances in cotton are 
the result of governmental influence, 
as in the method of establishing parity 
prices or of a loan (on a heads I win— 
tails you lose basis) based on a high 
percentage (90 per cent) of parity. 


Regional WLB 


The general idea of a regional sec- 
tion of the War Labor Board to assist 
the National War Labor Board in ex- 
pediting its duties is not a bad idea 
within itself. The idea of a National 
War Labor Board should have many 
points to reeommend it. 

There are trying situations in labor 
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relations, as well as industrial rela 
tions, in which both parties are ver) 
obstinate and honest in their positions. 
A War Labor Board, as a Court of 
Equity, should function as a referee 
or conciliator in making decisions 
based upon facts and industrial tri 
ditions. 

Under the present set-up of both Na- 
tional and Regional Boards, there 
seems to be much favoritism and bias 
prevailing. The idea of reform, com 
bined with political advantage and 


added to a dominant labor govern 
ment, seems too often to forget the 


employer and the consumer. 

The public members, in a large ma- 
jority, are hand-picked. They are sym- 
pathetic with the administration: 
therefore, are deeply imbued with its 
philosophy. They are honest in their 
thinking but often seem to draw erro- 
neous conclusions because of their 
prejudices and unbalanced reasoning. 

In hearings before both Boards, un- 
less labor is extremely flagrant and 
violent, the public members and labor 
members always out-vote the industry 
members and give labor its demands. 
This seems to be particularly true in 
the Fourth Region. The industry mem- 
bers, carefully selected because of their 
ability and fairness in industrial rela- 
tions, are too often a helpless minority. 
voicing their protests upon the deaf 
ears of the public and labor represent- 
atives. 

The War Labor Board and its sub- 
sidiaries should be a Court of Equity 
and not a court of prejudice. In criti- 
cizing some of their actions, we would 
like to state also that often the 
Boards have made rulings and issued 
directives that we feel were not in- 
cluded in the intent of the law. The 
law is so written that broad powers 
ean be assumed, and the Board has 
not hesitated to use these powers in 
promulgating its policies. 

The Boards should realize that they 
are not supposed to be partisan boards. 
constructed to outline and promote 4 
biased policy. They should be boards 
of equity and should be manned by 
men who can look across the interests 
of labor. industry and the public and 
make decisions in the interests of al! 
three, rather than in the interest of 
any one. This bureau should carefully 
take stock of its men and measures. 
its powers, privileges and policies, and 
should realize that all its actions 
should finally be directed to the im- 
provement of the public welfare. 


Returns by Tax Exempt 
Organizations 

Section 117 of the Revenue Act of 
1943 now provides that certain organ- 
izations which are exempt from taxa- 
tion shall file an annual return, setting 
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Slasher equipped with extra 7-ft. 
diameter cylinder, positive gear 
drive, contact rolls. Ball bearing 
mountings are indicated in red. 4 
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A MODERN SLASHER 




















The EXTRA CYLINDER increases drying surface, speeding drying. 
POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE turns drying cylinders without strain on the 


yarn, maintaining elasticity and improving 


weaving efficiency. CONTACT 


ROLLS provide maximum wrap of the yarn around the drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 


provide smoother operation, and insure longer slasher life. 


A modern slasher assembly similar to this one increases production and 


frequently reduces the number of slashers needed. It can be built in your 


slasher room, using much equipment you already have, which reduces the 


cost. We will be glad to give you estimates, without obligation. Write or 


telephone for further information. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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forth its income, receipts and dis- 
lursements. Certain regulations as to 
how this shall be done will be issued. 
This new section will make it neces- 
sary for many trade organizations, 
such as our cotton trade associations, 
fo file their statements. 

According to a press announcement, 
labor organizations will also file their 
financial statements. They will file 
their first financial statements with 
the U. S. Treasury by May 15, as re- 
quired by provisions of the new tax 
law, the Associated Press reports. A 
formal announcement to this effect 
will be made. 

The law contains no provision for 
making public the statements, but they 
will be available to authorized 
vressional committees, which could re- 
lease such information as they desire. 

In addition to labor unions, the law 
applies to credit mutual sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa 
tions and farm cooperatives. It ex- 
empts most religious, charitable and 
educational organizations from the re 
quirement. 

The statements must be filed with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1942. 


con- 


unions. 


Social Security Funds 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, a considerable source of pur- 
chasing power in the postwar period 
will be the benefit payments to be re- 
ceived by millions of persons from 
the Social Security funds. The re- 
sources of these funds are being ex- 
panded rapidly during the war, when 
receipts have increased sharply and 
benefit payments have fallen off. Aft- 
er hostilities cease, these trends should 
he reversed sharply. 

At the end of 1948, the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Fund aggregated 
$4.820,000,000. Contributions to this 
fund are now at the rate of 1 per cent 
of pay rolls from employers, and an 
equivalent sum from employees. The 
new revenue law freezes the pay roll 
tax at this rate, so that the scheduled 
increase to 2 per cent will not take 
place now until January 1 of next year. 
However, the great wartime expansion 
of pay rolls has stepped up receipts, 
while many persons more than 65 years 
of age are now working. With the end 
of the war, receipts will fall off unless 
a 2 per cent rate goes into effect, 
while a much larger number of per 
sons above 65 years of will be 
drawing benefits. 

If the pay roll tax for old-age bene- 
fits is not increased, it is probable 
that the fund will have to be supple- 
mented by appropriations from general 
Federal revenues before many years. 
This would occur shortly, in fact, were 
benefit payments liberalized as _ pro- 


age 


posed by the pending Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. 

The Unemployment Insurance Trust 
Fund stood at $4,716,000,000 at the 
end of 1948. Payments out of this fund 
have dwindled very sharply since the 
war has produced full employment. 
Last November, the number of bene- 
ficiaries had fallen to 60,000, whereas 
in the year ended June 30, 1940, they 
aggregated 5,041,000. When the war 
is over, it is certain that unemploy- 
ment payroll tax collections will fall 
off, while unemployment benefits will 
return to about the prewar level. Here 
again, adoption of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, or other proposals for in- 
creasing benefits, would speed up the 
distribution of the fund. 

The two Social Security funds today 
aggregate approximately $10,000,000. 
(1M) This huge sum is likely to he 
paid out at a fairly rapid rate in in- 
creased benefit payments in the post- 
war years, while receipts will decline 
Estimates of postwar 
purchasing power should make allow- 
ance for the distribution of this large 
accumulation, as well as for the large 
veterans at 


considerably. 


payments to he made to 


that time. 


Cotton Consumption 


January consumption of cotton by 
American mills totaled 819,489 bales. 
against December consumption of 852, 
016, and 916,785 bales during January, 


1943. Consumption during the first 
six months of the current season to- 
taled 5,090,896 bales, compared with 


5,623,308 for the corresponding period 
of the previous season, a_ decline 
of 9.5 per cent. Cotton on hand Janu- 
ary 31 totaled 14,497,722 hales, 6.9 per 
eent below the 19438 figure of 15,565,293. 

The 15/16-inch middling grade cot- 
ton price during February at the ten 
designated markets average 20.8 cents 
per pound, compared with 20.2 cents 
in January. 


Research 


We are now passing through one of 
the most wasteful periods in history. 
The vear 19438 was possibly the peak 
year, unless it is surpassed by this year. 
So many of the materials and neces. 
sities of life would have been exhaust- 
ed that living would have been diffi- 
cult, had it not been for the scientists 
in chemistry and physics. Many foods, 
materials and minerals would have 
been completely depleted, if it had not 
been for the test tube and the labora- 
tory. 

The cotton textile industry has 
waves of emotions which impel it to 
consider research, and then they pass 
away into indifference. It faces a hard 
postwar economic situation, unless it 
arouses itself and pours millions of dol- 
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jars into the research laboratories. 

The cotton textile industry is filled 
with traditions, as all old industries 
are. It is confused as to how to meet 
the competition of its new and scien 
tific competitors. There is but one 
way to do this, and that is through 
the research route; the sooner the 
industry begins to travel this road, the 
sooner its new day will come. 

This is a scientific age, and we must 
meet science with science. This war 
period has shown us that there is a 
substitute for nearly everything. We 
must make cotton substitute for many 
new commodities to supplant the scien 
tific substitutes that are now being 
used in the place of cotton. 


Reeonversion Policies 


Government curbs on war-born com 
panies to bar them from civilian goods 
production until established firms can 
return to peacetime output were advo- 
cated recently by WPB Chairman Nel- 
son. Chairman Truman of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee immedi 
utely declared, “This is not in line 
with our idea of how resumption of 
civilian production should be handled.” 
The Truman Committee favors permit- 
ting companies freed from war work 
to start making any articles they de 
sire as soon as materials and manpow 
er are available. Congress has the 
whip hand in the matter, since the 
WPB allocations and priorities powers 
expire December 31, 1944. In author- 
izing their extension, the legislators 
can set reconversion policies. 


Container Board 
Shortage 


The War Production Board an 
nounced that the shortage of container 
board makes it necessary to assume 
complete control over the distribution 
of that material after April 1. Con 
tainer board is used for fiber shipping 
eartons and other articles. 

Previously, WPB had required 4a 
“reserve” of 25 per cent of each mill’s 
production, but the remainder was 
largely uncontrolled. Under the new 
order, WPB may direct mills to pro 
duce specified types of board and ship 
them to specified persons, and users of 
such board must obtain authorization 
from WPB before accepting delivery. 


A Look at Labor 


The Charlotte News (Charlotte, N. 
C.) carried an editorial on a speech 
made by Eric Johnston, president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in 
which he made some rather challeng- 
ing statements to labor and cited the 
former attitude of the business man as 
an indicator of what labor may ex 
pect from its present policies. He has 
not castigated labor, though he has 
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been outspoken in warning that union 
leadership is leading the organized 
workers toward the dog house. It was 
his theory, in a recent speech, that 
business had committed its own fatal 
errors between 1921 and 1933—and had 
paid heavily throughout the Roosevelt 
administration. He believes that the 
public wanted business to pay, because 
it staggered into the crash through 
foolishness, waste and greed, and be- 
cause it produced men like Insull and 
Hopson. 

Mr. Johnston sees the same thing 
coming up for labor. He put it in 
these words: 

“Gentlemen of labor, I must accuse 
vou of not being very original. From 
1933 to 1942 you rode high. A friendly 
administration in Washington: ail 
sorts of favors fed to you daily from 
the Washington political table: man- 
agement weak and intimidated. 

“So what did you do with your 
power? On the economic side you gave 
yourselves a labor boom . on the 
moral side you produced men like 
Browne, Bioff and Scalise, who gave 
all labor a black eye. 

“You forgot the very thing we for- 
got. In the architecture of American 
society, it’s just three jumps from the 
master bedroom to the dog house.” 

So he does not condemn labor, as do 
many of his colleagues, though he sees 
that methods used to achieve gains 
during wartime arouse the national ire 
—whether or not justly deserved—and 
that there will come a time of reckon- 
ing. 


Conventions 


Trade associations, about to decide 
whether or not to hold their 1944 con- 
ventions or trade shows, will want to 
weigh the effects of their meetings on 
the present shortage of railroad ac- 
commodations as one factor in their 
decision. While both WPB and ODT 
are extremely reluctant to put indi- 
vidual travel on a priority basis, the 
extreme shortage of car space in 1944 
may force the issue, unless civilians 
take voluntary steps to curtail their 
own excess traveling. 

ODT has, of course, neither the 
power nor the inclination to prohibit 
conventions in general or the conven- 
tion of any industry in particular. The 
right of assembly is, after all, protect- 
ed by the Constitution and cannot be 
directly regulated by either ODT or 
WPB. If necessary, however, ODT can 
get WPB to certify a series of priori- 
ty ratings for private travel and can 
require assignment of railroad accom- 
modations in accordance with these 
ratings. Therefore, it becomes a mat- 
ter of self-protection for industry to 
plan a convention only if the conven- 
tion is to be recognized as essential. 
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Incentives 


During this period of labor short- 
ages and reduced production in many 
industries, the use of incentive plans 
has come to the forefront with much 
discussion pro and con. In certain 
industries there have always been in- 
centives, such as bonuses or extra pay 
for increased production, prizes and 
trips and other forms. 

Now a regular incentive wage of 
some kind has been discussed and in 
some cases used. The question that 
industry wants to have answered is, 
whether or not the plan has worked. 
In reply to this question, the National 
War Labor Board has finally classi- 
fied the tests that it will apply in de- 
termining whether submitted incentive 
wage plans conform with the wage 
stabilization program, Its list of re- 
quired data should prove of great as- 
sistance to managements which con- 
template the adoption of such plans 
and provides a guide for collective bar- 
gaining on incentive wage provisions. 

The information desired by the War 





Labor Board in passing upon individ 
ual plans includes the scope and cov- 
erage of the plan among the employees 
of a concern, the steps intended to ex 
plain the plan to employees, and the 
provision for adjustment of grievances 
with the collective bargaining agent. 
The methods used in determining and 
re-setting production standards, the 
bonus formula for determining wages 
above the standard and the relation 
between incentive pay and the prevail- 
ing hourly wages must be outlined. 

It has been demonstrated that prop 
erly drawn incentive wage plans can 
expand production while lowering unit 
costs, thus lessening the pressure of 
inflation by expanding output per man. 
Where output per worker is increased. 
earnings per employee may be stepped 
up without threatening the economic 
stabilization program. The check-list 
of information asked for by WLB, to 
provide a basis for passing on incen- 
tive wage plans, will help manage- 
ments and unions to agree on the terms 
of acceptable plans for submission to 
the WLB. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


A site near Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
being considered by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., as the location for a postwar ny- 
lon yarn plant, E. K. Gladding, manag- 
er of the company’s nylon division, has 
announced. Options have been obtained 
on tracts of land on the north side of 
the Tennessee River northeast of 
Chattanooga, below the TVA Chicka- 
mauga Dam power project, so that en- 
gineering surveys could be made, but 
final action will depend upon numer- 
ous details which are still to be 
worked out. 


American Viscose Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., is making plans for expansion 
with a rayon mill at Lewistown, Pa., 
for high-tenacity rayon yarns for tire 
cord service. Including new buildings, 
machinery and equipment, the cost is 
estimated at about $4,000,000. A simi- 
lar smaller program will be developed 
at a branch mill at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
with buildings and machinery to cost 
about $750,000. The output in both 
cases will be used by the government, 
which will provide’ financing in 
amounts noted through Defense Plant 
Corp. 


Linen Thread Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey, with additional plants in 
Blue Mountain, Ala., and Gloucester, 
Mass., has purchased from Jacob Zis- 
kind the West End Thread Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., and will continue it in 


operation. Mr. Ziskind acquired West 
End Thread, which was a subsidiary 
of the Quissett Mills, when he bought 
virtually all the stock of Quissett at 
$105 a share, as reported recently in 
CoTToN. 


Blue Bell, Ine., Greensboro, N. C.. 
producers of work clothing, has bought 
the assets of Casey Jones, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., according to an announce 
ment by J. C. Fox, president of the 
Blue Bell company. The purchase. 
which brings to 14 the total number 
of parent company plants, includes the 
Casey Jones plants at Denton, Md.. 
and five plants in Virginia, including 
Luray, Woodstock, Elkin, Mt. Jackson 
and Shenandoah. 


Gotham Hosiery Company, 200 Madi 
son Ave., New York, has concluded ar- 
rangements for purchase of the mil! 
and business of General Hosiery Com- 
pany, Inec., East Pontiac Street, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturers of nylon, 
rayon and lisle hosiery for women, The 
new owner will take over at once and 
will continue operations as a branch 
mill. Henry J. Herbst, president of the 
acquired company, will continue as 
general manager of the mill. 


Bethel Silk Corporation, Bethel, 
Conn., is reported to be considering 
rebuilding a portion of the three-story 
mill recently damaged by fire. Insur- 
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ance is now being adjusted for the loss 
which has been estimated at about 
$50,000. At the time of the fire, the 
structure was leased in part to other 
companies. 


American Thread Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., manufacturers of cotton sewing 
thread, has awarded a general contract 
to Casper Ranger Construction Com- 
pany for two one-story additions, to 
be used for an extension to the mill 
and a storage building respectively. 
Work is to be placed under way at 
once. 


Pittston Apparel Company, Pittston, 
Pa., manufacturers of women’s gar- 
ments, has purchased the former three- 
story mill of Alpine Knitting Mills, 
East Pittston, totaling about 50,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. The plant, which 
has been idle for about ten years, will 
be remodeled and equipped for imme- 
diate operation. 


Southern Knitwear Millis, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently organized, has 
leased a building at 724 North Brevard 
Street to operate a mill for the produc- 
tion of woolen garments for infants. 
Production is scheduled to begin at 
once. Fred Sten is president of the 
new corporation, and Eric Eiseman, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Augstein & Company, 15-23 126th 
Street, College Point, Long Island, N. 
Y., manufacturers of knit goods, have 
taken over a former hosiery mill at 
Cheraw, S. C. Plans are to improve 
and equip at once for plant to maau- 
facture uniforms for war nurses un- 
der the name of Edgemont Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Further details have come in about 
the fire, reported in the March issue of 
Cotton, which destroyed the three- 
story building housing Ace Woolen 
Company, Norwich, Conn. Total loss 
is estimated at $300,000. Equipment, 
which cannot readily be replaced until 
after the war, included six sets of 
cards, 50 looms and 1800 spindles. 


K-C Mats, Inc., Dalton, Ga., manu- 
facturer of cotton specialties, has ar- 
ranged for the lease of a one-story fac- 
tory to be erected on a local site, about 
50 x 110 feet. The new structure will 
replace a local mill of the company re- 
cently destroyed by fire and will be 
equipped to double former capacity. 


A newly incorporated firm is Aero 
Thread Specialties, Inc., Barlum Tower 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., with Richard C. 
Whichello, Belleville, Mich., at its 
head. Plans are for operation of a 
mill in the vicinity for the manufac- 
ture of special thread products for air- 
plane service. 
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Goodyear Fabric Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., a subsidiary of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
work under way on extensions and im- 
provements in Nyanza Mill, Woonsock- 
et, R. I., recently leased for a new 
branch plant in the manufacture of tire 
fabrics. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Ipswich, Mass., has acquired the No. 1 
plant of Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., 
previously given over to the manufac- 
ture of print cloth, spun rayons, etc. 
The nature of production under the 
new ownership has not been an- 
nounced. 


Thomasville Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Thomasville, N. C., has been chartered 
with capital of $280,000 to operate a 
local knitting mill for the manufacture 
of women’s hosiery. Frank C. Patton, 
Morganton, N. C., is the principal in- 
corporator. 


Texas Gauze Mills, Inc., New Braun- 
fels, Texas, manufacturers of surgical 
gauze, cheesecloth, etc., has been taken 
over by Hollywood Textile Company, 
recently organized. Production will 
continue as heretofore on the same 
line of products. 


The Dyer Company, Rockville, Conn., 
has purchased the mill, storage plant 
and water rights of Sturbridge Print- 
ing & Finishing Company, Fiskdale, 
Mass. The plant machinery was sold 
in separate lots to various bidders. 


Oconee Textile Company, Whitehall, 
Ga., manufacturer of outing flannel, 
dye piece goods, ete., has completed 











plans for a new two-story addition. 
The contract has been let to G. M. 
Caskey & Sons, Athens, Ga. 


Camptown Knitwear, Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated to operate a 
local plant for the manufacture of ont 
erwear. 
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A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, March 17, 1944 

COTTON is at the highest point for 

years, which imparts firmness to 
asking prices on all its wastes and by- 
products. Just a little more buying than 
is actually taking place would result 
in some lifting of selling rates.on most 
wastes, especially good peeler stocks. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that a 
higher price ceiling, for which the yarn 
industry has been pleading for months, 
would do much to increase the output 
of yarn in the counts required by ci- 
vilian manufacturers. 

Waste orders are light except in 
some of the specialties. Dealers are not 
pressing any stock for sale. Some of 
them find their chief activity in taking 
care of contracts already on hand. 
With growing strength, the waste mar- 
ket is reflecting diminishing supplies 
from various places and the continuous 
rise in cotton into new high ground. In 
the strip stocks, a little of everything 
is selling from white vacuum to peeler. 
on which dealers ask 13.50 cents for 
the choice material. Comber is firm but 
not much doing: Mattress and uphol- 
stery stocks remain inactive. 

Mills now paying higher prices for 
their raw cotton contend that the 
wastes therefrom are more valuable 
and are talking better rates, though 
contracts in force will not be affected. 
Inquiries are becoming more numer- 
ous. Some dealers iook for an im- 
proved market in the near future. 
Though nothing of material import has 
yet developed, strong cotton tends to 
prevent a not over active waste mar- 
ket from losing any ground. Strip 
stocks are about as active as anything. 
but the turnover is nothing to boast 
about; and were it not that dealers 
supplies here are on the short side. 
some weakness might develop. 

Business in cotton wastes is dull, 
but that is an old story. Dealers are 
looking to the near future with confi- 
dence, inspired somewhat by a real 
interest shown on the part of some 
consumers who have not been in the 
market for an unusually long period. 
Traders in this district are carrying 
no surplus, and similar reports are 
coming in from other waste centers. 

It cannot be considered likely that 
cotton wastes will stay much longer 
on prevailing price levels, which have 
been without change during the past 
two or three weeks, during which time 
cotton has been mounting to higher al- 
titudes. Speculation, of course, plays 
some part in the cotton advance, 
though there is undoubtedly a heavy 
mill consumption taking place and in 
sight. Larger mill consumption sug- 
gests an increased output, and the only 
“out” in the situation seems to be 


‘whether the consuming outlet for the 


several types of wastes will yield a 
volume sufficient to absorb a generally 
increasing supply. 
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Printing of Piecegoods 
and Related Processes 


(Continued from page 112) 
long. Drying facilities are provid- 
ed through the medium of steam 
pipes under the table or by electric 
fans set overhead. The printing is 
carried out by means of a very fine 
silk fabric stretched tightly over a 
wooden frame, one screen for each 
color of the design. Each portion 
of the pattern is drawn on its re- 
spective screen and a special var- 
nish applied wherever the color is 
not to pass through the screen. 
Screen No. 1 is placed on the cloth, 
the position fixed by registering 
pins on each corner. The color re- 
quired for this part of the design 
is poured over the silk surface and 
evenly distributed, then crushed 
through by drawing a round-edged 
wooden doctor or squeegee back 
and forth across the screen. This 
process is repeated down the table 
until the entire length has received 
repeats of the color in question. 
Screen No. 2 is then fitted on the 
partially dried print and the next 
color applied. In this manner the 
whole design is finally shown, 
whereupon it is thoroughly dried 
and is ready for steaming, washing 
and finishing. 

Thus it can be seen that the pro- 
duction of a screen print is a time- 
consuming process for even small 
yardages, but many variations of 
shade and effects can be obtained. 


Flock Printing 


This is a simple process giving 
the well-known “flock dots”’— 
usually small raised dots in white 
or colors on dyed or white grounds. 
Briefly, it consists of printing spots 
on the goods with an adhesive ma- 
terial and, while still damp, pass- 
ing the cloth through a chamber, 
the atmosphere of which is filled 
with finely cut fibres of cotton or 
rayon. These minute fibres ad- 
here to the sticky spots and the ex- 
cess is removed by beating. Slow 
drying in a hot air chamber fol- 
lows. 

This completes a very general de- 
scription of printing. Many varia- 
tions and precautions are necessary, 
determined by the nature of the 
design, differences in coler types, 
etc. Difficulties not evident to the 
layman constantly arise, their cor- 
rection or prevention requiring con- 
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stant alertness on the part of the 
operatives. 


(The sixth article in this series 
will appear in an early issue and 
will deal with ageing and soaping. 
Readers are urged to preserve their 
copies of each installment of these 
valuable articles.—The Editor.) 
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International Trade 
Committee Named 


Oscar Johnston, president, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn., has 
named the personnel to serve on the 
committee to work with the U. S. State 
and Agriculture Departments in ua 
study of possibilities for postwar in- 
ternational trade. Council representa 
tives include: R. E. Short, president. 
Arkansas Farm Bureau’ Federation, 
Brinkley, Ark., cotton producer; Roger 
Dixon, R. L. Dixon and Brother, Dal- 
las, cotton shipper; Herman Cone, pres- 
ident Proximity Manufacturing Com 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., spinner; <A. 
®. Petersen, president, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company, New Orleans, crush- 
er, President Johnston will act as ex 
officio chairman of the committee. 

Creation of this committee to work 
with State and Agriculture Depart- 
ment representatives was authorize: 
at the annual meeting of the Coune'l 
following an informal conference at 
which representatives of the govern- 
ment invited the Council to join them 
in postwar explorations. 

Principal objective of the committee 
and the government representatives 
will he to study all possible programs 


which might be of benefit to postwar 
international trade in ecotton. Such 
studies will include an effort to deter 
mine the advisability of a conference 
between representatives of all cotton 
producing and major cotton processing 
countries. 
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AATCC Plans 
Annual Conv-ntio ) 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists is making plans 
for its annual convention which is to 
be held at the Claridge Hotel in At- 
lantie City, October 12-14. Arrange 
ments are under the supervision of the 
Philadelphia section of the association. 
Boyce C. Bond, General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration, chairman. 

Because of wartime restrictions on 
traveling, the annual meeting will be 
devoted entirely to an appropriate tech- 
nical program, including the annual 
intersectional contest. This will be the 
fifth contest held by the association. 
and the various sections are now set- 
ting up local committees which will be 
charged with the preparation of suit- 
able technical papers for presentation 
at the meeting. Previous contests 
have produced contributions of con- 
siderable value to the textile industry. 


Obituary 


Dn. JAMES Broppeck, 61, president 
and chairman of the board of the So 
ciety of Chemical Industry in Basle 
(“CIBA’’), Switzerland, died February 
) at his home in Gstaad, near Berne, 
Switzerland. Joining the staff of 
Ciba in Basle in 1906, Dr. Brod. 
beck was instrumental in organizing 
branches throughout the world, as well 
as in acquiring the various Ciba plants 
outside Switzerland. 

JoHN SuHorrer, 52, Burlington, N. C.., 
died recently at Miami Beach, Fla. He 
was president of Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington; vice-president and 
director of Acme Silk Company, Wat- 
sontown, Pa.; and a director of Sellers 
Manufacturing Company, Saxapahaw, 
North Carolina. 


Leroy ABNER WERTS, Secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Mills Mill, Green 
ville, S. C., died recently after a 
month’s illness. Mr. Werts was asso- 
ciated with Belton Cotton Mills before 
locating in Greenville 24 vears ago. 


CLARENCE M. GUGGENHEIMER, 66, 
vice-president, Cone Export and Com- 
mission Co., Greensboro, N. C., died re- 
cently in a*Miami Beach hospital. He 
had suffered a heart attack on Febru- 
ary 11. 
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A TRIP THROUGH AMERICA'S LARGEST WARP SIZING PLANT 
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New Orleans, March 17, 1944 


COTTON ADVANCED slowly but 

rather steadily during the past 
month, with only minor setbacks, to 
new highs for the season for spots and 
for all old crop options. December also 
sold up to a new high. At the highest 
recorded up to the writing of this, 
March sold at 21.42 in New Orleans 
and at 21.34 in New York. The average 
for Middling 15/16 went to 21.27. This 
compares with 21.43 recorded on April 
1, 1943. 

Technical conditions in the March 
option were largely responsibie for the 
high prices for futures, while the ac- 
ceptance of bids for 332,000 bales of 
cotton last month by the Lend-Lease 
program and operations of the loan 
program were largely responsible for 
the high prices for spots. Some of the 
firms, especially the one which sold 
255,000 bales to the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram, did not have enough cotton to 
deliver and are reported to have 
combed the interior spot markets for 
badly needed spots. As spots were 
hard to buy and very high, this firm 
eventually turned to the futures mar- 
kets to get more of the actual and 
took up every notice issned on March 
in both markets. Spot firms, or mills 
short of March as hedges or vther- 
wise, who did not want to deliver their 
cotton on contracts, paid rather high 
prices to liquidate their interests. 
Tenders on March were very small. 
Just before trading in March ceased, 
firms who were short paid 47 points 
over May in the process of liquidating 
their interests. Trading in March 
ceased on the 17th of March, at which 
time that option sold a few points un- 
der the recent highs, but 47 points 
over May. 

There is some expectation in the 
trade of a reaction in prices and in 
differences after March is liquidated. 
However, the open interest in May fu- 
tures is approximately 600,000 bales in 
the two markets, while the unfixed 
spot call interest, based on May con- 
tracts in New York, amounts to 304.- 
100 bales. This option should soon 
come into play as the dominating fac- 
tor with every indication that it will 
take up where March leaves off and 
probably go to even higher levels than 
the March option. 


7 | a 4 % 
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COTTON 
YIARKET 


Other factors of importance in the 
advance. were the 12 points advance in 
the February parity to 21.08 and the 
announcement from the CCC that the 
differences between Middling 7/8-inch 
and Middling 15/16-inch, in fixing the 
loan on this year’s crop, will be 108 
points instead of 85 for the 1943 crop. 
These two developments, with the 
probability of further advances in par- 
ity, point to the possibility that the 
next loan may be 125 to 150 points 
above the loan rate for the 1943 crop. 
The basic loan rate for that crop was 
19.26. Still another factor of consider- 
able importance was the report from 
Washington of the enormous demand 
for cotton goods for the Army and 
Lend-Lease during the remainder of 
the year and predictions from the De- 
partment of Commerce that the post- 
war demand for our manufactured 
goods will be at least three billion 
square yards of goods for several 
years to come. In addition, there will 
be a very large demand for domestic 
consumption. These facts point to large 
consumption of cotton for several 
years. Export demand for raw cotton 
is also expected to increase as the re- 
habilitation of European and Asiatic 
mills progresses. 

Temporary reactions were caused by 
rumors that Germany’s satellite allies 
are trying to make peace, probability 
of congressional investigation of the 
New York Cotton Exchange on account 
of the inverted condition of futures 
prices and predictions of near record 
breaking supplies of domestic and for- 
eign cotton by the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. This service esti- 
mates world supplies of all kinds for 
the current season at 50,092,000 bales, 
of which 27,431,000 bales are of for- 
éign growth and 22,661,000 American. 
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Mill Stocks— 


Warehouse Stocks— 
In Cotton Growing States, February 
Active Cotton Spindles— 


In Cotton Growing States, February 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCES 


United States, February ......... 
In United States, January ........... 
In United States, 7 months .......... 
In Cetton Growing States, February .. 
In Cotton Growing States, 7 months .. 
In New England States, February ... 
In New England States, 7 months .... 
In All Other States, February ....... 
In All Other States, 7 months ....... 


In United States, February ......... 
In United States, January .......... 
In Cotton Growing States, February .. 
In New England States, February .... 
In All Other States, February ...... 


This Season Last Season 
abuses che 811,274 879,572 
reeds we bes 3 ae 819,489 916,785 
SS > ea Cet 5,902,170 6,502,880 
eS a ae Oe 719,846 762,946 
rand eeteke oka 5,185,133 5,638,127 
EE se Po FE ye 76,025 92,569 
tales i eek o 561,910 692,027 
rbbiitkelaak ets 20,403 24,057 
ee ee Pe 155,127 177,726 
on @ena bk eus 2,351,174 2,522,163 
hb idneheh dines 2,377,580 2.495.764 
Se tren ee 2,076,475 2,130,589 
ie Ws © ade ¢ ol 270,831 316,336 
SS eal o okies 6 aa 63,868 75,238 


In United States, February ......... 


8 ee ee ee ee ee 11,518,942 12,349,207 
In United States, January ........... 


idl és co Taek wos 12,120,142 138,069,529 
abe Stok 11,804.987 12,076,423 
In New England States, February .... 
In All Other States, February ....... 


In United States, February ........ 


= Ff Oy OOP Te ETE RTT CTT 22,513,390 22,906,562 
‘In United States, January ......... 


ese eee. 22 217,994 22.935,012 
hk oaehacat <i 17,421,956 17,461,124 
In New England States, February ...............4.. 4,552,014 


In All Other States, February ........ 
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192,967 256,909 
21,038 15,875 - 


4,848,254 


539,420 597,184 
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The supply of foreign growths is the 
largest on record, but it is admitted by 
this service that its figures on foreign 
growths are based on fragmentary 
data and are tentative. 

In another bulletin the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service estimates the 
supply of American cotton as of Feb- 
ruary 1 at 16,086,000 bales, of which 
the government owns or controls 7.- 
254,000 bales. Free stock, including 
mill stocks of 2,377,000, are estimated 
at 8,831,000 bales. Demand for the re 
mainder of the season is estimated at 
5,500,000 bales for domestic consump 
tion and exports. These figures poin' 
to very small supplies of free stocks 
at the end of the season. 

The CCC reports loans on the 1943 
crop now aggregate 3,294,400 bales. 
compared with 2,636,703 a year ago. 
Withdrawals have increased with the 
rise in spots and now amount to 100.- 
319 bales, compared with 79,090 a year 
ago. Considerable speculation is re 
ported in loan equities, which are 
bringing from $5.00 to $10.00 a bale. 
according to location and grade. Daily 
spot sales, however, are running light. 

There has been considerable selling 
of the new crop options on the theor) 
that the war may be over before the 
next crop comes to market. These op 
tions are now considerably under the 
prospective loan value, and this fact is 
beginning to attract investment buying 
The life of the CCC has been extended 
to July 1, 1945, and the administra. 
tion has promised to support prices 
of the next and even future crops ip 
the event that the war comes to an 
end before these crops are marketed 
A well known advisory service (Bab- 
son) is advising the purchase of com- 
modities on the grounds that inflation 
may be curbed temporarily but can- 
not be stopped. The OPA is asking 
Congress for an extension of its life. 
There is much talk in and out of Con- 
gress of modification of its powers be- 
fore the extension is granted. Another 
effort will also be made, it is claimed. 
to prevent the use of subsidies. 

The consumption report for Febru- 
ary was disappointing. Details of this 
report are in another column. 


New Publications of 


Textile Interest 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1. 
Wis. ‘‘Texrope F/HP V-Belt Drives’’, a new 
44-page illustrated bulletin describing the 
company’s complete line of fractional] horse. 
power texrope V-belts and sheaves. Known 
as B-6249, the bulletin offers simplified en- 

+ merry data for fractional horsepower 

rives. It is amply illustrated with installa- 
tion photographs, line drawings and selec 
St Saw e Bhbed eee ce eb eed cece 


Universal Win Company, Providence, 
R. I.. ‘‘Getting the Most from Winding’’, No 
48 of a series designed to show improve- 
ments in winding equipment and new ideas 
in operation of winding machines, edited by 
R. C. Pillsbury. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn., ‘‘Duragauge’’, a 12-page bul 
letin on the phenol turret case Duragauge 
The assembly of the gauge is illustrated in 
color, and a full explanation in text and il 
lustration is given of the rotary movement 
and the design and construction of the sys 
tein, 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J., ‘‘Some 
Textile Finishing Machines’’, Calco Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 751. Mechanical detail on 
maintenance and proper operation of dyeing 
equipment, an extensive discussion of dry- 
ing mangles, extractors and cans, as well as 
tenters with various types of drives and 
other mechanical data. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 
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for binding sand Molds & Cores 
used in casting Gun Mounts, etc. 
for assembling Fuses & Grenades 
for laminating paper Bomb Rings 
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port Cases of Parts & Supplies 
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for many other ordnance applica- 
tions ... some of a secret nature... 
which contribute to the fire-power 
of our fighting forces. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ BOSTON, MASS. e CHICAGO, ILL. ° INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE U. S. ARMY 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
provides the FIREPOWER! 





Sims COURAGE and bravery of our ground and air 
forces would be costly and ineffective were it not for 
the weapons and mobility provided by Army Ordnance. 


In no other war agency could a deadline failure in the 
production or shipment of needed guns, ammunition and 
automotive equipment mean so much to the safety of our 


boys on the battlefronts, and to the cause for which they 
National is proud of the high trust that is placed in its 
adhesives and starch products for such vital war applica- 
tions as those shown at the left...and eager to give first 
call on its research, service and production facilities to the 
needs of our armed forces. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 
a TEATILE SLANT 





Albert J. Bruno, technical sales- 


man, General Dyestuff Corp., New 
York, has been inducted into the 
United States Army. With the excep- 
tion of one year’s mill experience, he 
has been with General 
since 1928. 


R. S. Reynolds, president, Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, Richmond. 
Va., has announced the election of 
C. Davis Blackwelder as a_ vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Black- 
welder will be in charge of engi- 





Mr. Blackwelder 


neering, located at the company 
home offices in Richmond. He re- 
cently withdrew from the partner- 
ship of J. E. Sirrine & Company, en- 
gineers, Greenville, S. C.. with 
whom he had been connected for 21 
years. 


T. C. Knudsen has been named 
manager and chief engineer of the 
new Texrope department established 
by  Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. The new de- 
partment, which will handle the 
Texrope line of multiple V-belts and 
Sheaves, was established as part of 


a reorganization move, in which 
Allis-Chalmers set up a_ separate 


Basic Industries department. Since 
the development of the Texrope line 
in 1925, the multiple V-belt power 
transmission section had been a part 





Mr. Knudsen 
of the milling machinery depart- 
ment. Mr. Knudsen, who has been 


with Allis-Chalmers since 1922, has 
been closely associated with the 
Texrope drive from its inception, 
playing a major part in its develop- 
ment. 

Allis Chalmers has also announced 
the appointment of A. D. Robertson 


128 


Dyestuff 


as assistant manager of the motor 
division of its Norwood works, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. He was formerly in 
charge of the marine section of the 
company’s electrical department in 
Milwaukee. 


W. F. Dashiell, southern sales 
manager for Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company, has moved his 
headquarters to Atlanta and is now 
located at 22 Kensington Road, Avon- 
dale Estates, Ga. He was formerly 
located at Ashland, Va. 


The National Adhesives Division 
of National Starch Products, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
S. S..C‘Jack”) Snyder as manager of 
its Philadelphia Division, with head- 
quarters at 1305 Germantown Ave- 
nue. Mr. Snyder has been with the 
company for the entire 25 years of 
his business career, and before his 
new appointment acted as assistant- 
to the late Milton J. Heim in the 
management of affairs of the Phila- 
delphia territory. 


Borne Scrymser Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has announced the addi- 
tion of Wesley M. Dynes, of Newton, 
Mass., and Malcolm F. Fryer, River- 
side, R. L, to its New England sales 
force. Operating under the supervi- 
sion of Austin M. Knight, both Mr. 
Dynes and Mr. Fryer will be at- 
tached to the textile division of the 
sales organization. 


G. B. Hale has been appointed di- 
rector of the service laboratory of 
Seydel-Woolley Company. Atlanta. 
He will be in charge of the testing 
and analysis work which the com- 
pany conducts as a service for cus- 
tomers. He was formerly connected 
with Penick & Ford, Ltd., in a simi- 
lar capacity. 


Joseph Zaparanick has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist of Atlantic 
Chemical Company, Centredale, R. I. 
A graduate of Brown University and 
well known for his trade paper ar- 
ticles on textile chemical research, 
Mr. Zaparanick was for six years a 
research chemist for The Arkansas 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


William D. Turnbull, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager, Po- 
mona Pump Company of California, 
has been appointed manager of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company’s agency and _ specialties 
department. He returns to Westing- 
house after an absence of four years, 
having first joined the staff in 1923, 
the year he was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College. 


James L. Phillips has succeeded 
Carroll E. Cook, deceased, as elec- 
trical engineer for J. M. Clayton Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., contracting electrical 
engineers, as announced by J. E. Mel- 
lett, president. Mr. Phillips, a grad- 


uate of Georgia Tech, was formerly 
with the Alabama Power Co., and 
immediately prior to joining the 
Clayton organization, was in charge 
of electrical installations of the 
Huntsville Arsenal and the Redstone 
Ordnance Plant, Huntsville, Ala. 


Emil V. Wilson has joined the field 
staff of Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, general office and main 
plant, Philadelphia, Pa.; offices and 
plants in Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta, 
Ga., and Montreal, Canada. A tex- 
tile engineer with years of practical 
mill experience, Mr. Wilson will 
work as field engineer out of the 
Atlanta office. 


Frederick H. Heiss, chemist, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, has been transferred 
from the company’s home office at 
Bound Brook, N. J., to the Chicago 
sales office. where he will be con- 





Mr. Heiss 


cerned with the sale and service of 
its products to paint, printing ink 
and pigment consumers. Mr. Heiss 
has been with Calco since his gradu- 


ation from Purdue University in 
1936 
The Plant Organizing Methods 


Company reports opening of offices 
at 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., to “bridge the gap between 
the engineering and management as- 
pects of industry—particularly in 
textile mills.” Herbert L. Werner (of 
Werner Textile Consultants) and 
Rudolph M. Ashner are the princi- 
pals of the newly formed company. 
Each has had 16 years experience on 
three continents, 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has announced appointment 
of Charles Schwarzler as manager of 





Mr. Schwarzler 


its export department, succeeding 
Henry B. Moelter, who died Janu- 
ary 20. Formerly manager of the 
sales promotion department, Mr. 
Schwarzler has had ten years ex- 
perience in the application, promo- 
tion and sale of Foxboro Instru- 
ments. 
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HOW WET IS YOUR WARP? 


That question is important, because proper mois- 
ture means better weaving. 


Many warps are found to be running too dry. 
Increasing the moisture content means faster 
run over drying cans, which means more beams 
per day— increased production. 


Further, higher moisture content permits lower 
humidity in the weave room, resulting in a 
stronger warp, with less shedding at the loom. 


This ascertaining of moisture content is only one 
feature of the warp sizing service we render. 
The Houghton Warp Size Check-up Test includes 


laboratory check of unsized and sized warps 
as to moisture regain, boil off, amount of size 
added, breaking strength, elasticity and fiber lay. 


By this means you can evaluate your present 
methods, and see what advantages may be ob- 
tained by using a superior, concentrated sizing 
compound—Houghto-Size. Ask the Houghton 
Man, or write direct for full details and folder. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CQO. 


303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 


HOUGHTO:-SIZE 


FOR COTTON WARPS 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- ' 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Allen Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Len 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


4 130 











NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Constant Level Lubricator 


Oil-Rite Corporation, 3488 S. 138th 
St., Milwaukee 7, Wis., reports devel- 
opment of its Constant Level Lubri- 
cator, Type J, to provide an automat- 
ically controlled visible oiling method 
for most types of bearings. It is in- 
tended for use on electric motors, pil- 
low blocks, textile machinery, air con- 
ditioning equipment, ventilating fans, 
gear boxes or wherever bearings and 
other machinery parts must be provid- 
ed with an ample supply of lubrica- 
tion. 

Operation of the lubricator is gov- 
erned by simple physical laws. When 
the reservoir is filled with oil, only 
enough oil will be released to bring the 
level in the bearing oil well to the 
oil level line marked on the base of 
the lubricator. When the bearing oil 
level falls, air is admitted into the 
reservoir through a vent, thus auto- 
matically releasing just enough oil to 
restore the original level. 





Construction consists of three parts: 
base, dome and reservoir. In the base 
are a bottom and side outlet for con- 
nection to bearings, either or both of 
which may be used. In the center is a 
large air intake opening which can be 
connected to a filter, if necessary, or 
to a breather tube on the bearing. The 
oil level is marked on the outside. 

The dome maintains the oil level at 
its lower edge and acts as a stopper 
or valve to prevent spilling of oil in 
filling or removing the reservoir. The 
reservoir is designed to provide visible 
means of checking the oil supply. It 
is sealed to a collar with a new type 


of plastic cement providing a 50 per 





cent stronger bond than on earlier 
models and is reported unaffected by 
oil, water, heat or acid. 

The Type J. lubricators are available 
in four standard sizes with capacities 
of 2, 4, 8 and 16 ounces. 

o 


Copper Ammonium Fluoride 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is now 
offering, in experimental quantities, 
copper ammonium fluoride in two 
strengths, 10 per cent copper and 15 
per cent copper. Both materials have 
been approved as complying with chem- 
ical requirements of U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers Tentative Specification 
No. T-1542A. The 10 per cent materia! 
is a dark blue solution carrying con- 
siderable solids (approximately 30 per 
cent) and has an analysis approximat. 
ing 10-11 per cent Cu., 5-5.5 per cent F. 
and 10-12 per cent NHs. The solids wil! 
dissolve in dilute ammonia. 

The 15 per cent material, a more re 
cent development, is described as a 
stable, dark blue solution of uniform 
composition, essentially free from sus 
pended matter. In addition to sav. 
ings in freight charges, this material, 
due to its uniformity, is said to per- 
mit withdrawal and use of portions 
of the contents of shipping containers 
without fear of low strength baths. 
The analysis of the compound approx- 
imates 15-16 per cent Cu., 7.5-8.0 per 
eent F., and 15-17 per cent NHs. 

Application is in the mildewproofing 
of such textile materials as cotton. 
jute, sisal, linen and hemp. 

a 
Nopco Nap 


The development of Nopco Nap, an 
electro-chemical compound, formulated 
to aid in the napping of fabrics, has 
been announced by National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Harrison, N. J. 

The compound is said to be particu. 
larly valuable on lightweight construc 
tions and is designed to make fibers 
yield to the action of the napper with- 
out being pulled or broken. Its con 
struction is designed also to overcome 
tendering and yet to impart maximum 
softness and loft to napped goods. 

Nopeo Nap is recommended for use 
on the following fibers: camel hair. 
wool mixtures, cotton, rayon, velours, 
velveteens, doeskins, flannels and al! 
the synthetic fibers. 
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There’s only one thing 
you really need to know 
when you buy belting 
—simply the name 


SCHIEREN. That’s your 


guarantee of receiving the 
finest belt performance 
through the longest period 
of use. 


SCHIEREN LEATH- 
ER BELTING delivers 
maximum power, under 
adverse conditions, for 
years and years of always 
reliable service. That’s be- 
cause SCHIEREN crafts- 
men direct and control ev- 
ery step of the belt’s man- 

ufacture from our own 





SECTION B SECTION C SECTION 


Any size belt can be 
made endless right on the 
job. Supplied in rolls— 
eliminates large inventory 
—a great space-saver. No 
need to match sets accu- 
rately because of tena- 
cious pulley grip of leath- 
er side walls. 
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tanneries to final dress- 


ings. 

We invite you to 
compare the quality 
and performance of a 
SCHIEREN BELT 
with that of any other. 
May we prove our 
point? Ask your near- 
est distributor — or 
write us direct. 
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39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 FRONT STREET, W., TORTNT0, CANADA 
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VITAL HELP 


tor old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 





and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 


degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Or through central station 
air washer 
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Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Coitified. CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Charlotte. N.C. 








PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You hnow 


JOHN F. Boapen, former assistant, is 
now superintendent of the 87,000 spin- 
dle yarn mill of Manville-Jenckes, Man- 
ville, R. I. He succeeds Elliott B. 
Grover who resigned to become head 
of the Yarn Manufacturing Depart- 
ment of North Carolina State College 
textile school, Raleigh, N. C. 


JAMES A. TOoOoLe, since 1936 superin- 
tendent of cotton weaving, is now gen- 
eral superintendent of Manville- 
Jenckes Corp. From 1927 to 1930 he 
was superintendent of the company’s 
former plant in Pawtucket, R. I. In 
1930 he became superintendent of Mon 
treal Cottons at Valleyfield, Quebec. 
and later went with Warwick Mills be 
fore returning to Manville in 1936. He 
succeeds Eugene C. Hamiett who died 
about a year ago. In the interim, no 
one has had the title of general su 
perintendent. 


Manetta Mills, with two plants, one 
located at Lando, S. C., and the other 
at Monroe, N. C., elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: G. B. 
HEATH, president and buyer: R. A. 
WILLIs, vice-president, general manag- 
er, secretary and treasurer; W. S. 
SIMPSON, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Lando plant; 
R. A. Wiis, JR., assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Monroe plant. 


Newly elected officers of Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., are as 
follows: JOHN W. WALLACE, president 
and treasurer; W. C. SYKEs, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager; D. E. Ken- 
NEDY, secretary and assistant treasur- 
er; and F. B. Buncu, JR., assistant 
secretary. C. A. SYKES was named su- 
perintendent. F. B. Buncnu, Sr., has 
severed his connection with the firm. 


EDWIN MorGAn, president, Scotland 
Sheeting Mills, Inc, and Waverly 
Mills, Ine., Laurinburg, N. C., and Mor- 
gan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, has been 
appointed to a one-year term as a 
trustee of the North Carolina sana- 
torium for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. 


©. L. CHANDLER, well-known textile 
executive, has been elected mayor of 
Gaffney, S. C. Having lived in Gaffney 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Chandler retired the first of the 
year from his position as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Jackson 
Cotton Mills at Wellford and Iva. 
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NorRMAN W. McCat1, formerly assist- 
ant overseer of carding, Upper Mill, 
Kendall Company, Pelzer, S. C., is now 
general overseer of carding at Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. He succeeds 
W. G. Cox. who died December 12, 


1943. 


J. D. Puicuips, former treasurer of 
Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. 
©. and currently director of procure 
ment, Fourth Corps Area Supply De- 
pot, Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted 
to lieutenant colonel. He entered the 
service in July, 1942. 


W. B. Moore, assistant treasurer, 
Cramerton Mills, Ine., before entering 
the armed forces, has been promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant in the 
U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. He is 
taking special training at Fort Ben 
ning, Ga. 


Miss JUNE Dickson, Raleigh, N. C.. 
the first woman to graduate from the 
textile school at North Carolina State 
College, is now an ensign in the 
WAVEs. She was a designer with a 
Burlington, N. C., mill before entering 
the service. 


C. W. Byrp, Concord, N. C., has been 
re-elected president of Davidson Cot- 
ton Mills, Ine., Davidson. Other officers 
re-elected included Dr. J. M. DouG.Las., 
Davidson, vice-president, and ©. A. 
Porrs, Davidson, secretary. 


FreD A. RATCHFORKD, formerly 4 
teacher and athletic director of Gas- 
tonia High School, Gastonia, N. C., is 
now employment supervisor of the 
Ranlo and Modena plants of Burling- 
ton Mills, Gastonia. 


J. M. CHEATHAM, vice-president. 
Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., has 
been commissioned an ensign in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. He is taking an 
indoctrination course at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Cc. E. SuMRALL, formerly with U. S. 
Rubber Company, Shelbyville- Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., has sueceeded W. 
J. Bond as superintendent of MeCal- 
lum & Robinson, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Bond resigned to enter the Navy. 


MRon S. FREEMAN, formerly vice- 
president, has been elected president 
and general manager of the Bell Com- 





pany, Worcester, Mass., succeeding 
FREDERICK R. EpInGton who is now 
chairman of the board. 


G. W. Horr, formerly general ove: 
seer of carding, John P. King Manu 
facturing Company, Augusta, Ga., is 
now superintendent, Lavonia Manufac 
turing Company, Lavonia, Ga. 


A. S. LLEWELLYN, general manage) 
and vice-president, Inman Cotton Mills. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., has been re-elected 
president of the Spartanburg Count) 
Health Council. 


J. A. BECHER, for 21 years associated 
with Riverside & Dan River Cotto 
Mills, Inec., Danville, Va., has resigned 
to join Reeves Bros., Inc., as directo 
of research. 


CLAUDE B. WitLtiAMs, formerly su 
perintendent, Mansfield Mills,  Ince.. 
Lumberton, N. C., is now superintend 
ent at Travora Manufacturing Co., Gra 
ham, N. ©. 


W. ALLEN TRAVER, vice-president and 
general plant manager, Franklin Proc 
ess Company, Providence, R. I., has 
been elected president of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. 


A. J. BoucHeR is again second hand 
of weaving at the Androscoggin Mills 
Lewiston, Maine, after receiving an 
honorable discharge from the army. 


J. B. WALKER has been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintend 
ent at Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman. 
Ga. He succeeded LuKE LONG. 


J. D. BARBEE has been named super 
intendent of Brookside Mills, Knox 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly produc 
tion manager. 


JOHN MANSFIELD, formerly assistant. 
is now master mechanic, Atlantie Mills. 
Stottsville, N. Y.. succeeding the late 
FRED RANFORD. 


kK. K. KEASLER has been appointed 
ussistant superintendent of Riverdal: 
Cotton Mills, Enoree, S. C., 


On this page in the March issue it 
was erroneously stated that S. V. Wil 
king “is now assistant vice-president of 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford 
Mass.” and that “he is in charge of th 
spinning and weaving activities of al 
the company’s mills”. 

Mr. Wilking is director of industria! 
relatwns at Hathaway Manufacturiny 
Co., and the company has only one 
plant, in New Bedford. 





(Obituary on page 124) 
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Makes Easy Work of Beam Loading 


NE of the many features of the 
Barber-Colman Super - Speed 
Warper is the beam loader 

shown in the above picture. With this 
handy unit, one man can easily and 
quickly load and unload even the heav- 
iest beams. The loader consists of a 
hand-crank-operated double chain 
hoist, with hooks to drop over both 
ends of the beam shaft. For unloading 
a full beam, as the picture shows, turn- 
ing the crank pays out the chains and 
the beam rolls down over the driving 
drum until it rests on the beam truck. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


a 6 i lk 
en ee er 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


+ 


For loading, the beam is hooked and 
then drawn up over the driving drum 
until the shaft is seated in its bearings. 
Thus the operation of the loader is ex- 
tremely simple and requires very little 
effort. Changing of beams is accom- 
plished rapidly, the average time for 
the complete unloading and loading 
operation being about three minutes. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers 
help to increase production and reduce 
effort, thus doing their part toward 
making more war goods faster. 


inh & a ese 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
a” 
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For Example... 


The following data is from a 


mill running heavily on war 


goods. 


Count 30s 
Ends on Beam 420 
Yardage on Beam 30,000 
Net Weight of Full Beam, 475 Ibs. 
Beams per Warper 

per 24 hr. Day 


COMPANY 


i a ~“ - mY - 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 




















This Freedom transcends all others. 
If we have it we have all other Freedoms 
automatically. It has been facetiously said 
that a man in jail has Freedom of Religion, 
Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Fear 


and Freedom from Want. 


For two hundred years this country has 
stood for ‘opportunity’ for every man from 


the cradle to the grave. 


The history of SONOcO Products Company 
is an example of that kind of freedom... 
Given that same freedom for another forty- 
five years in a land where all business, 
large or small, is invited and encouraged 
to continue its development and progress 
unhampered by regimentation, the future 


of America can be read in the stars. 





» PAPER CARRIERS 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPpaANyY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE oe & ae op fo 


es 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Is Your Quill Stripper 
Removing Good Filling? 


HAVE YOU ever seen a quill cleaning machine in 
anybody's mill that was not knocking off a lot of 
perfectly good filling? That is a mighty broad ques- 
tion, isn’t it? But, honest now, have you? 

With cotton at 20 cents per pound, with the waste 
taken out, making it cost 22 or 23 cents, and with the 
cost of high-priced labor to put it through the card- 
ing and spinning—well, you figure it out as to what 
the yarn is worth. Plenty, isn’t it? 

Of course, you also know why OLD-TIMER asked 
such a radical question. Yeah, the reason for 
that question was to find out when you have paid any 
attention to your quill cleaning machine. Too busy ? 

Maybe yours is the one machine that is not knock- 
ing off any good filling, but, brother, OLD-TIMER is 
from Missouri and just naturally doesn’t believe it. 
If your machine is not knocking off any good filling, 
please give COTTON’S “How Other Men Manage” de- 
partment the details of your system. 

The foregoing was written before OLD-TIMER got 
a calling down from the former editor for making 
what he (the editor) considered too radical a state- 
ment about a filling rewinding machine—but, heck, 
OLD-TIMER was not criticizing the machine at all, 
neither is he criticizing quill cleaning machines. Both 
machines are O. K. In fact, we would be in a sorry 
mess right now without quill cleaning machines dur- 
ing such a shortage of labor, wouldn’t we? 

But, by dammit, or something, we are criticizing 
the management of those machines. We busy over- 
seers and superintendents just don’t seem to have 
time to give them the attention they must have in er- 
der to operate as the builders of those machines in- 
tended for them to operate. 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER frequently makes what the edi- 
tor rightly terms radical statements. And those state- 
ments are made for two reasons. First, because OLD- 
TIMER sincerely believes they are true, and they are 
true so far as he knows. Second, he is trying to say it 
so strongly that overseers and superintendents will 
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profit thereby. They will either get mad as hell at 
OLD-TIMER for making such a statement and set about 
finding out for themselves, thereby making them bet- 
ter overseers and superintendents, or they will say 
the radical statement is not true and go to work to 
prove it. In either case, if OLD-TIMER can say some- 
thing that will cause overseers and superintendents 
to run their jobs better, he is willing to take all the 
cussing from editors or anyone else, because that,is 
what this page is written for, and that is how OLD- 
TIMER gets his inspiration to carry on. Read the little 
verse at the top of OLD-TIMER’S page,—or did you 
know there was a verse there? 


What About Your Loom Temples? 


As a further illustration of the idea we are trying 
to convey to OLD-TIMER readers: Several months ago, 
when the former editor was skeptical as to the advisa- 
bility of publishing our statements about filling re- 
winding machines, we made a still more radical state- 
ment. In fact, we had never made the statement to 
anyone before. It just came out in conversation, kind 
of spontaneous like, and although the statement does 
not cover an important manufacturing item, we will 
give it to you on this page to further clarify our 
statement that OLD-TIMER has not, nor does he expect 
ever, to criticize any machine. 

Here is the statement: Mr. Editor, we are willing 
to wager a two-to-one bet that you cannot find a print- 
cloth mill where 50 per cent of the loom temples are 
operating or set properly. 

Wow! 50 per cent is rather a large percentage. 
Understand, we did not say this is a serious matter; 
it is not making a lot of bad cloth, nor costing a lot 
of money, thanks to the almost unbelievable amount 
of punishment that a loom temple can take; but when 
you start out to find a temple operating as it theoreti- 
cally should, it is a rarity. 

First, you cannot determine how much a temple is 
vibrating (licking its tongue out, as we loom fixers 
call it) by looking at it, unless you stand up over the 
temple and look down on it as the lay strikes the tem- 
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ples. If you look at a temple from most any other 
position and decide it is vibrating one-quarter inch, 
you will find it actually vibrating much more than 
that if you will observe it in the way described. 

Have you many temples vibrating only one-quarter 
inch? Is it necessary for a temple on average print 
cloths to vibrate even a quarter-inch? How much 
should a temple vibrate on, say, 64 x 60 cloth? 

Our idea is that when the burr in a temple rolls 
sufficiently to take hold of the cloth and hold it at its 
maximum width it is doing the job it was intended to 
do; when the burr rolls a revolution or two it is sim- 
ply wearing out all the working parts of the temple. 

Now, Mr. Reader, you carry on from there; but 
we ask you, has OLD-TIMER ever intimated that a tem- 
ple—any make of temple—is not O. K.? If not, then 
the next time Mr. Editor jumps on OLD-TIMER he will 
simply tell him to—Well, anyhow, we might say some- 
thing. [And he would love it.—The Editor. | 


Some Thoughts on Making 
Your Money Work for You 


I RAN across a statement in my daily newspaper a 
few days ago that I passed over at the time of reading 
it, but the statement keeps coming back to my mind. 
The more I repeat it the more important it sounds. 
Here’s the statement; let’s see how it strikes you: 

“If you are afraid of being wrong, never try to 
do anything right.” 

The fellow who is so afraid of being wrong, that he 
is licked before he starts, certainly will not get very 
far in this old world of keen competition. As an illus- 
tration: If you have ever played golf and accidentally 
driven your ball into the water at a lake hole, the 
next time you come to that lake hole and are afraid 
you are going to drive your ball into it again, you will 
come darn near doing that very thing. 

It is the fellow who can make a mistake and profit 
by it who goes on to become a success. And making 
one mistake is not much if a man can gain knowledge, 
poise and self confidence with each mistake he makes. 
That man will forge ahead with such an absence of 
fear that his mistakes are left in the background and 
soon forgotten. The making of mistakes is the foun- 
dation of that great big word we call experience. 
That is one thing which cannot be bought with dollars 
and, in one sense of the word, experience is like dol- 
lars—neither of them will do you any good unless you 
use them wisely. 

It is a human instinct for a man to hoard his dol- 
lars. He has a great feeling of security and egotism 
while watching his bank account grow, but no man 
has ever become wealthy by simply piling up the dol- 
lars he earns. It is the man who can make those dol- 
lars work to make him still more dollars who be- 
comes wealthy. You see, fellows, when a man accu- 
mulates say a thousand dollars he can use that as 
collateral to borrow about $750.00 more; therefore, 
a man who has a thousand dollars can have a working 
capital of $1750.00 by putting it to work. 

But suppose we put it another way in order to make 
it easier to understand. A man saves up $3000.00. He 
purchases a 5-room dwelling as an investment; it rents 
for $35.00 a month. Now he mortgages that house 
for $2400.00, which is 80 per cent of $3000.00. Most 


any bank or insurance company will gladly make such 
a loan. 

Our man now has only to save $600.00 to have 
sufficient capital to purchase another three thousand 
dollar dwelling. With an income of $70.00 a month, 
plus what he can save out of his salary, he soon has 
the $2400.00 paid off; and when this point is reached, 
he is on his way toward building up a permanent in- 
come. Owning two houses, or six thousand dollars 
worth of real estate, he can borrow the whole amount 
necessary to purchase his third house. No longer will 
it be necessary to put any money out of his salary to- 
ward paying off his loan, because 3 X $35.00 — 
$105.00 a month, which will take care of taxes, in- 
surance, repairs and soon pay off the loan. By this 
time he has built up sufficient assets in these three 
houses to let him go on buying another house from the 
income and start investing his savings in some other 
line, 

When a man can borrow money at 5 per cent in- 
terest and make 14 per cent gross, at the most exag- 
gerated cost of upkeep for taxes, insurance, repairs 
and vacancies, he should net 10 per cent on the invest- 
ment. Well, why not use the other fellow’s money (by 
borrowing from the bank) to build up an income you 
can retire on when you want to. The 14 per cent gross 
is $35.00 a month, or $420.00 a year, rental which you 
get on a house costing $3000.00. Even if hard times 
come, such a house would still rent for $30.00. No, 
fellows, it does not pay to have cash lying in the bank; 
there are too many good investments lying around 
that will make that money grow. 

All this reasoning about your dollars applies equal- 
ly to the thought we started out with, namely, making 
mistakes to gain knowledge and experience. That 
knowledge and experience will pile up just as fast as 
those dollars will, if you will use the same good judg- 
ment with your experience as you do in making the 
dollars grow. Remember the OLD-TIMER article that 
went to some length in an effort to get you to realize 
that: 

“The final stage of improvement is NEVER 
reached by any mill, in any machine, or in any person.” 

Nothing can ever stop you from growing in ex- 
perience, and dollars, if you have the backbone to 
carry on. J. M. Barrie, in his play, “Dear Brutus”, 
said that there are three things a man could never 
retract—1. The spoken word. If you give a man a 
“knock” you can patch it up, but never retract it. 2. 
The past life. You can’t recall it but you can profit by 
it, thank goodness. 3. The most important of all un- 
recallable things, the neglected opportunity. Other op- 
portunities may come knocking at your door, but the 
one that knocked and was not admitted—well, it is 
gone, that’s all. However, here again you can profit 
by that neglected opportunity by being more alert 
next time and not let it get away. It probably is a 
fact that no man has ever been able to grasp all of the 
opportunities that have knocked at his door, and it 
is probably true that some men simply can’t see an 
opportunity until it is too late to do anything about it. 

Do you remember (or are you old enough) the 
picture of Old Man Opportunity? He was shown with 
a lock of hair in front but with none behind. Get 
the point? 
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Your hot weather problems in textile mills can be 
solved economically and satisfactorily by Bahnson 
Air-Conditioning Systems— whether they require 
refrigeration or the more economical evaporative 
cooling and ventilation. The Bahnson HUMIDUCT 
and AIR VITALIZER have the advantage of flexi- 
bility in their functions which incorporate not 
only positive humidity control, but air cleaning 
and heating as well as evaporative cooling. 





Flexibility with these unit systems means that 
the system can be easily altered or extended in 
WE se Sap See accordance with rapid war time changes. Whole 
a hypothetical condition to show systems can be economically moved to new loca- 


temperature ranges on a hot day. tions in the postwar period. 


A—OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE. ‘ 

B—NORMAL TEMPERATURE INSIDE For the sake of your worker comfort and operating 
ee efficiency, consult our Engineering Department 

C—INSIDE TEMPERATURE WITH for the air-conditioning best suited to your plant. 
BAHNSON AIR - CONDITIONING. 














CONDITIONING 
Renan 
THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 








886 DReEwry ST. $93 WORTH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 976 W. &TH ST. W. J. WESTAWAY CoO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. New YorRK City WESTFIELD, N. d. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Manufacturers may face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 





INCORPORATED 





Factors 


AShland 4-4141 


370 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10, N. Y. 
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P. Maguire & Company 
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Causes of Soft 
Rayon Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7491” asked for information on the causes of soft fila- 
ment rayon bobbins. It seems that he is having trouble 
with these bobbins “shelling off” in his looms. 

Both Universal and Whitin winders are very suit- 
able for filament rayon, and it is only a matter of ad- 
justments to eliminate the trouble of “shelling off” 
in weaving. In making good bobbins of filament rayon 
on a rewinding machine there are certain points which 
must be checked upon. 

These are: 

1. The tension of the yarn. 





2. The length of the traverse. 
3. The diameter of full bobbin. 
4. The spacing of the wind. 

5. The type of bobbin barrel. 


6. The bunch building motion. 

The tension on filament rayon in the rewinding 
process must be great, owing to the slipperiness and 
resilience of this yarn. However, the tension must 
not be beyond the elasticity of the yarn, for, in that 
case, some filaments may be broken, and this would 
show up in the cloth as barre’. 

The length of the traverse is very important. It 
is advisable to have a rather long traverse, even 
though this reduces the amount of yarn that can be 
wound on a bobbin. A long traverse, which also de- 
termines the angle of the yarn taper, will resist shell- 
ing off in the weaving. Determine the proper taper 
for the rayon yarn used and set the winders to make 
this taper, using a gauge to insure setting all spindles 
alike. 

The diameter of full bobbins of filament rayon 
must be rather small, no matter how much we would 
like to have them the maximum size for the sake of 
economy. Large bobbins, although more economical, 
have a great tendency to shell off in the weaving. 

The spacing of the wind is determined by the rel- 
ative speed of spindle and thread guide. The slower 
the spindle runs and the faster the thread guide runs, 
the wider spacing of the wind. A wide spacing of the 
wind makes the bobbins much more resistant to shell- 
ing off. 

The type of bobbin barrel is also very important. 
The grooves, or ridges, must be rather prominent so 
that the yarn cannot slip on the barrel. In winding, 
if the spacing of the wind is too close, the tension of 
the filling insufficient and the bobbin barrel too 
smooth, the filling will be forced apart at the base 
of the wind. This causes the base of the wind to 
float out ahead of the thread guide, and the condition 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





known as “snotty noses” exists. This causes shelling 
off, very difficult to prevent. Make sure that each 
succeeding layer runs completely down to the bobbin 
barrel, without any preceding layer of filling inter- 
vening. 

The bunch building motion on both Universal and 
Whitin winders is very reliable and, if they are 
properly adjusted, I can see no reason for a bobbin 
being made without a bunch. Since the absence of 
the bunch is a very serious fault with bobbins used 
in Draper looms, the bunch building motion, as well 
as the human element, shculd be carefully checked. 

Absence of the bunch on filling bobbins causes 
cloth defects—broken picks. Unless the Draper looms 
are equipped with double-side filling forks or center 
filling stop motions, the bobbins frequently run out on 
the way up to the battery to be transferred. Of 
course, the filling fork would stop the loom on the 
next pick, but by that time, the transfer has taken 
place, so that with the new filling present the filling 
fork fails to stop the loom. Thus a broken pick shows 
up in the cloth. Crompton & Knowles looms have 
either the side fork—on the magazine side—or are 
equipped with center filling stop motion, so that the 
defect of broken picks is less likely to occur. 

The inquirer states that he has checked the power 
straps and the pick shaft, so I presume that there is 
no more power on the picks than is necessary to drive 
the shuttle across, without banging the looms. There 
is another thing that also should be carefully checked, 
and that is the retarding of the shuttle in the box. 
The check strap should be adjusted in length so that 
the picker will meet the shuttle at least two inches 
from the end of the backward stroke, riding with the 
shuttle the remaining way and bring it to a gradual 
stop against the lay end. Adjust the friction of the 
check straps so that the shuttle comes to a stop just 
as the picker contacts the lay end. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7493 





Filling Fork Trouble 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I wonder how many fixers and weavers have been 
puzzled by a loom stopping off for no apparent reason 
When a loom stops, and the weaver does not know 
just what the cause is, he flags the loom and the fixer 
comes along. Nine times out of ten he will start 
working on the stop motion if it is an under-and-over 
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mecnanism. If he is a new fixer, he probably will 
get things pretty badly messed up before he finds out 
the real cause for the loom stopping. After working on 
the stop motion, and finding that it is all right, he 
may then think about looking at the filling fork. 

The filling fork is a small part of the loom, but it 
should not be neglected. There are several things that 
will cause a loom to stop from the filling fork: 

1. Shuttle bouncing in the box. 

2. Bent fork. 

3. Fork going too deep into the grate. 

4. Fork not going deep enough for the filling to 
raise the fork. 

My advice to a fixer, especially if he is compara- 
tively new at the job, is to look at the filling fork the 
first thing he does in going to a flagged loom. He 
should start up the loom and watch the fork to see if 
it is going too deep into the grate, not deep enough, 
or is adjusted just right. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7496 
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“Old Timer’’ 
On Statice 


THE EDITOR recently received a letter from a young 

fellow who is trying to learn carding: 

“T am at a very small mill with only 20 cards, run- 
ning card strips on very coarse work. The cards are 
very close together, under a low ceiling, located on the 
west side of the mill with windows running the width 
of the mill behind the cards. We have very little 
humidity, and the cards are usually dirty and greasy. 
We are losing a lot of production because of static 
electricity, and I would like to know if you can tell 
me what is causing this and what I might do to rem- 
edy the trouble. The only thing anyone has done so 
far is to carry boiling water and pour it around the 
cards. This seems to help at times, but it seems to 
me to be very expensive, as it takes some time to carry 
the water, besides all the production we lose while 
doing this. Also, it does not always do the trick.” 

Because this problem seemed to be right up OLD- 
TIMER’S alley, the letter was submitted to him, and 
here is his reply: 

“Obviously, the most logical solution is for a sat- 
isfactory system of humidification to be installed 
around the cards, but since this does not seem to be 
available at the moment, I suggest that he do these 
things: 

“1. Have your electrician wire each of the cards 
to a good ground connection. If he connects to sprin- 
kler water pipe and the results are not as good as 
expected, have him try another ground. Sometimes 
the sprinkler pipe is already charged with static and 
will not convey the static from the cards. An iron 
pipe or rod driven at least two feet into the ground 
usually works. 

“2. Pipe exhaust steam to the cards. As a guess, 
I suggest an outlet betweén each set of three cards, 
plus an outlet at the end of the card alley. Stagger 
these outlets on the two lines of cards so the two 
outlets will not be opposite each other. 





“You have exhaust steam somewhere around your 
plant. A steam engine, a steam boiler feed pump, or, 
as a last resort, exhaust steam from your slashers 
should be available, providing they are not too far 
away from the cards. Slasher exhaust is low pressure, 
and if the pipe line to your cards is long and exposed 
to cold air, the steam may all condense before it 
reaches the cards. Of course, you will provide cut-off 
valves so you can control this exhaust steam by turn- 
ing on and off as it is needed. Old used valves wil! 
be O. K. for this. The size of pipes for outlets at 
cards should be rather large, depending on steam 
pressure. My guess is 2% inches. 

“3. Read the OLD-TIMER article about fixing win- 
dows to prevent condensation and follow instructions 
to fix every window in your card room. Not just the 
windows at the cards. If there is a door anywhere 
near the cards, close it for the winter if possible, even 
though you inconvenience some people by having to use 
another door. If impracticable to close the door, then 
build a vestibule with an extra door so both doors 
will not be open at the same time to admit outside 
cold air. If the old door does not sweep the floor or 
overhead casing closely, take a strip of woolen roller 
cloth and put wipers all around the door to cut off any 
cold air. If you do not have roller cloth, use the near- 
est substitute. Even several thicknesses of cotton 
cloth, quilted to give it ‘body’ will be better than noth- 
ing. 

“4. Use hot water in your humidifiers. This will 
be beneficial to all departments in your mill. I have 
never been able to understand why the average mill 
will burn coal to heat the mill and at the same time 
spray the whole mill with cold water to kill a large 
percentage of the heat. A *%-inch live steam pipe 
into the humidifier water supply will do the trick, but 
if the mechanic does not want to use live steam, then 
a larger pipe of exhaust steam will be O. K. 

“5. To prevent any slip, treat all belts with neats- 
foot or castor-oil until they are thoroughly impreg- 
nated. I said all belts—counter belts, cylinder, licker- 
in, etc. 

“Naturally, if I could see your card room I might 
be able to find many small items which are contribut- 
ing to the static, but if you will do what I have sug- 
gested you will very likely cut out static because the 
items suggested will overcome most any small con- 
tributing causes. The exhaust steam you will find 
to be most effective on cold windy days, especially on 
Mondays after a shut-down. It will also please your 
card room hands by keeping down dust and fly 

“You may feel like I have laid out a pretty big job, 
but if you will do all I have suggested it will pay you 
handsome dividends in less waste to be re-worked, 
less split laps to cause uneven numbers, less mess 
around cards caused by pouring water on the floor, 
and better satisfied card hands.”’ 

The OLD-TIMER article about fixing windows to 
prevent condensation, referred to in the foregoing, 
appeared on page 104 of the August 1943 issue of 
COTTON. 

The editor will be glad to hear from any other 
readers who may have had similar trouble with static 
electricity, particularly as to how this difficulty was 
eliminated or partially overcome in their mills. 
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More About Opening 
Compressed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is an attempt to discuss in detail the question 
brought up by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7477” on page 119 
of the November issue with reference to the best 
methods of opening compressed cotton. I should like to 
add my word to the answers already given, 

Your contributor states that he does not have 
sufficient room to open the compressed bales ahead 
of time. This is unfortunate, to start with. I am 
under the impression that foreign mills who use 
these compressed bales open them in advance and 
after running them through an opening machine, 
leave the open cotton in bins to thoroughly condition 
before trying to run the cotton through the remain- 
ing opening and picking machines. If the mill is 
unable to do this, I have found it to be of consider- 
able advantage to remove all but one of the ties in 
the warehouse at least a day prior to placing the 
bales in the opening room. The bales can still be 
handled, and considerable benefit can be gained by 
releasing the pressure on these bales a day or two 
in advance. 

The comparatively short staple cotton that this 
mill is using (15/16-inch to l-inch) certainly should 
not curl excessively in any properly arranged and 
operated opening and picking machines. His mix of 
12 bales is entirely too small. While this would not 
of course affect the cleaning, it would very decidedly 
affect the uniformity of the mix, and it is very 
seriously doubted whether any mill can get good 
results as to uniform work and good running spin- 
ning from so few bales. A good deal could be said 
on this point alone, most of which is generally well 
known and accepted. We have found it to be par- 
ticularly important where long draft roving is used 
in the card room and long draft spinning, both of 
which usually mean a decreased number of doublings, 
and, therefore, the cotton should be well mixed and 
blended by the time it leaves the pickers. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7477” states that he has the new 
Whitin blending feeders, the Spira-Whirl or Buckley 
beater with cage section, and then a vertical opener. 
He does not say how many Whitin blending feeders 
he is using; 4, or better still 6, of these machines 
make a very nice set-up. We note that he also uses 
a Buckley beater, and then a vertical opener. I have 
heard the question debated at considerable length 
as to whether the Buckley beater should come first 
in the line or the vertical opener. I think, however, 
that the machine manufacturers recommend the ver- 
tical opener first, followed by the Buckley beater. 
The vertical machine is, as the name implies, an 
opener; and while in itself it does not take out such 
a large percentage of waste, it does do a very excel- 
lent job of opening the stock and preparing it for the 
Buckley beater. I am under the impression that the 
majority of mills favor the set-up of the vertical 
opener coming first in the line. 

He gives his picking lay-out as follows: Our cot- 
ton then goes to the picker room through a gyrator 











into the picker hoppers. We have the Aldrich one- 
process picking; two blade beaters for breaker and 
intermediate section and a Kirschner beater in the 
finisher picker. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with his picker 
set-up. As a matter of fact, to my mind it is about 
ideal. There is one point, however, that should be 
carefully watched. A Gyrator is an excellent ma- 
chine to serve as the distributor over the pickers. 
However, if it is fed through too great a length of 
this type machine, or if too much stock is put through 
it, it does have a tendency to curl the cotton. I have 
personally seen this in some mills where they use 
an extremely long length of the Gyrator equipment. 
I believe that the concern who sells the Gyrator 
equipment recommends not more than 2,000 pounds 
per hour to be put through this equipment. 

This man reports rough looking laps and says he 
does not get much of the trash out in the opening and 
picking departments. 

A rough looking lap does not necessarily mean 
that it is a poor lap to feed to the cards. In the 
past few years, I think, we all have realized that it is 
possible to beat the cotton too much in the picking 
process, and a well-felted lap frequently indicates 
this. In other words, tests have in many cases 
proved that a higher breaking strength can be ob- 
tained with less handling in the picking department. 
The curly condition of the cotton that he refers to 
has already been commented on and I see nothing 
about the set-up he has given that would result in 
curled cotton other than possible excessive handling 
by the Gyrator. ; 

This man makes no mention of moisture in the 
picker room. If he has humidifiers in this depart- 
ment and they are set too high, or if the opening and 
picking is so located that a high natural humidity 
exists, it would be very difficult to clean or manipu- 
late the stock without curling. Not many months 
ago, I went through a picker room where the laps 
were very rough, due entirely to the fact that the 
mill was maintaining 60 per cent relative humidity 
in this department. Humidifiers in a picker room 
are all right, but they should not be operated above 
50 per cent relative humidity. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7480 





Are You Holding on 
To Your Help? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In these days of war, how many of us can say 
that we have all of the help we need? How many of 
us do not literally grab out at any human who is 
able to walk or even only to use his or her hands? 
Not only is the selective service digging deep into 
the available manpower but the auxiliary services 
are taking a large share of the womanhood. In addi- 
tion, due to the urgent need for materials of all 
kinds, factories which were idle for many years are 
now running and producing at a pace governed only 
by the type of machinery on hand as well as the kind 
and number of operatives available. It is no wonder, 
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therefore, that where once there was a surplus of 
available help looking for work, there now exists the 
exact opposite. Where once could be seen signs No 
Help Wanted, there now is just no help around. This 
is a critical situation that tries the hearts of men 
charged with the production of many products. 

What are we of the textile industry doing to 
overcome this handicap? Do we just throw up our 
hands and keep our looms idle? No help, what else 
are we to do? This is not true, I am sure of that. 
How do we strive, then, to overcome this barrier that 
looms in our path? How do we keep the new hands 
which are so rarely sent to us by the employment 
manager? What are we doing to hold onto all of our 
old operatives? Please do not misunderstand. I do 
not claim to know all of the answers. I am still look- 
ing for many of them. I have no panacea to offer, 
for the tribulations that are yours are mine as well. 
But one thing I do know. We are all human, whether 
our job is to supervise or operate machinery or 
whether it is just oiling or cleaning. 


They Are All Human Beings 


Did I say just oiling and cleaning? Maybe that is 
part of the trouble? We hire just oilers or cleaners 
or battery hands or doffers. Perhaps we look down 
on them just a bit. The man with an oilcan or brush 
in his hands seems to be too plebeian. He is only 
someone to do all of the menial tasks. Let us not for- 
get that he is a human being. A man who thinks and 
talks. A man who hopes and plans. He wants to be 
somebody. He wants to do things worthwhile. Is his 
job worthwhile? Could you stop oiling your machin- 
ery and expect to run your mill? Certainly not, ev- 
eryone is aware of this. Yet this man who is such a 
vital cog in the organization of the mill is allowed to 
become disheartened and he eventually goes away. 
He goes away to something in which he thinks he 
will appear more respectable. This may or may not 
be the case. Nevertheless he goes and you have lost 
another hand. You have lost a hand whom you vitally 
need and yet a hand that is so much harder to re- 
place. 

Could this man have been held? Did you try to 
hold him? Have you ever taken him in your confi- 
dence and explained to him how important his work 
was to the mill? Did you explain to him how greatly 
his efforts influenced the outcome of the war? But, 
that would only be pure soft soap and bunk, you 
will say. Soft soap and bunk? How many of our tex- 
tile machine shops are concentrating on war ma- 
terial? At the present time they are in the same 
predicament as we. Every part that we have to re- 
place on the machinery in our mills must be made. 
In making them, the shops must use manpower. In 
making these parts for us, the shops need raw ma- 
terials. Do I have to say more? Anything which will 
cut down the use of these essentials will, naturally, 
allow them to be used for the equipment needed by 
our armed forces. Does your oiler realize that if he 
carries on with his work diligently he will prevent 
the necessity for new parts and thus allow the sol- 
dier, who may be his brother, son or pal, to get more 
of what he needs to kill before he is killed? Is this 
worth the time to explain a few things to him? 
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Well, it does not matter now. The old oiler is 
gone. He was not much good anyway. Sour grapes. 
We have a new oiler now. Started in today. Don’t 
know how he is making out yet but will check up on 
him some time. We did have another man last week 
but he walked out in the middle of the day. He said 
he did not like that kind of work. If he did not like 
the work he would never make a good oiler. Maybe 
so. But is this the real reason why he quit? Or is it 
because he was a stranger in a strange place, lost 
and bewildered? Watch out, or your new man may 
suddenly decide that he does not like this kind of 
work. 

But the oiler or the cleaner are not the only hands 
with whom we have to deal. These are not the only 
jobs which are hard to keep filled. We have many 
other jobs that must be manned. Jobs that are essen- 
tial and important. It did not seem so when we have 
had plenty of help to choose from. If one man did 
not fill the bill, there were several others ready to 
take his place. Today it is different. We cannot al- 
ways find a ready-made operative. Today we must 
start a green hand, if we can find one, train him and 
above all, make him like the job. It is under this 
condition only that he will decide to stay. If the new 
hand leaves our employ it is only because we have 
not learned to hold on to him. We have failed. It is 
not the employee on trial. We are definitely being 
judged by the employees we keep or lose. Every new 
employee, which we are lucky enough to hire, places 
us, indirectly, on probation. In other words, it is up 
to the maa in charge to handle this person in a man- 
ner which will clearly give a feeling of contentment 
and satisfaction to the employee. 


Fear Must Be Eliminated 


Whatever attitude a new hand seems to show, 
whether if is one of bravado or of meekness, it is 
well to understand that underneath it all there is a 
certain amount of fear. This may be a fear that the 
job may be too complicated or too hard, or it may 
be a fear of the new surroundings and faces. What- 
ever the cause, this fear must be eliminated at once 
from the mind of the employee. In this respect, it is 
good policy to gain the co-operation of all the em- 
ployees in the department. If they are friendly to 
the new hand his biggest problem is eliminated. Ev- 
ery job which is filled makes all the other jobs easier. 
This is well understood by all the regular workers 
and if the matter is brought out diplomatically they 
will all lend a helping hand. 

When placing the new employee upon the job, it 
is sheer folly to assign and describe the duties and 
then allow the hand to carry on alone. The job, at 
once, appears to a task of such vast magnitude that 
the only thing attained is a complete discouragement 
and the eventual walking out. The usual answer to 
queries is: I do not like this kind of work. 

At the beginning, it is well to forget about sched- 
ules and amounts of work required. The first task of 
the man in charge is to make the job fit the new 
man. This should not be construed to mean the abol- 
ishing of any of the tasks previously required but 
the duties should be subdivided in a manner which 
will coincide with the ability of the hand to grasp 
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smaller or larger portions of the essentials. The job 
must be made to look as simple as possible, allow- 
ing for the degree of intelligence shown by the em- 
ployee. It must be pointed out, however, that under 
no circumstances should the duties be described in 
a manner which may bring a misunderstanding rel- 
ative to the actual boundaries or amounts of work 
eventually required. While it is advisable to de- 
scribe the job as a whole, it must be made perfectly 
plain that the work will not be expected in its entire 
limit until after the employee has become familiar 
with the work and has had sufficient practice or 
training. 


Study the Worker’s Personality 


An attitude of strict formality or stiff coldness 
toward a new hand is dangerous. It should be under- 
stood that the personal pride of a person, especially 
when among strangers, seldom allows the admission 
of bewilderment which is present. To help overcome 
this, an overseer should make an effort to familiar- 
ize himself with the background of the new em- 
ployee, and occasionally engage the hand in short 
and pleasant conversations. These conversations may 
touch upon the job, but to dwell on this subject is 
not advisable. Whatever has been learned about the 
background, will naturally lead to talks which will 
be interesting, at the same time permitting a fur- 
ther study of the personality and nature of the hand. 
In addition, this will tend to place the worker at 
ease and help to overcome whatever fear may be 
present in his mind. 

No matter how simple a job may be, it is always 
dangerous to expect a novice to execute it correctly. 
While it is very important that a verbal description 
be given, it is also imperative that someone actually 
show the newcomer how the actual operations are 
done. The overseer, in describing the job, should 
openly explain just why the operation of it is neces- 
sary, what happens when it is done correctly and 
what may occur if it is neglected. How the job af- 
fects the mill, the fellow employees and the war 
effort. It is a mistake to speak of the job as some- 
thing relatively unimportant. The job is important, 
otherwise it would not be necessary. Trying to mini- 
mize the importance of a job only creates a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and disillusionment. Never belittle 
the job. 

In showing how it is done, the overseer should 
detail someone who has done the work previously. 
Never should the job be shown as one complete op- 
eration, but it should be broken down into a series 
of steps, each one of which is a vital link in a chain 
of operations. While delegating someone to do the 
instructing, it is unwise, unless the person delegated 
is one especially trained for instruction, to allow 
the teaching to go on without personal supervision 
from the overseer. This simply means that a desire 
by the instructor to show the whole job at one time 
should be held in check inasmuch as it does not 
teach but confuses. It is well to bear in mind that 
excessive haste or over-enthusiasm in training a new 
hand may lead to his discouragement. Never allow 
him to handle more than he is capable of. When 
finally placing him on his own, do not forget him 





Initiative. 


entirely, but make an effort to keep in touch with 
his progress. While personal supervision is neces- 
sary, it sometimes creates the impression of a watch- 
dog attitude. The appointment of one or two other 
employees, familiar with the job in question, to 
check, advise and answer whatever questions the 
new employee may have, is advisable. This does not 
mean a constant or nagging watchfulness, but a 
periodic, friendly suggestion or offer of help, be- 
coming less frequent as the time goes on. 

It is only natural that a new employee will not 
be perfect and some mistakes must be expected. The 
manner in which these mistakes are brought to the 
attention of the hand has a decided bearing on the 
attitude he will take toward the job. If an error is 
made, bawling out will serve no useful purpose. If 
the error is large, explaining in a cool and pleasant 
way will make a better impression. If the error is 
slight, exaggeration of it into a gross mistake will 
not solve the problem. It will only produce a state 
of bitterness and discouragement of such degree that 
the easiest way out would be walking out or not 
showing up the next day. 

As the time goes on and the employee becomes 
more familiar with his job, the surroundings and 
his co-workers, he will begin to see things in a very 
different light and become more inquisitive. He wil! 
begin to ask questions, some of which will be logi- 
cal; others may at times sound foolish. Logical or 
foolish though they may seem, these questions 
should be answered readily, clearly and above all, 
with a complete sense of co-operation, but under no 
condition should they be brushed off or laughed at, 
in fact, more questions should be invited. 

With the gaining of more experience, the new 
hand will begin to get ideas about simplifying the 
job or more efficient handling of it. In this respect, 
he should be encouraged to make suggestions and 
if a suggestion is offered, it should be given every 
consideration. If these suggestions are worthwhile, 
there should be no discrimination by holding them 
back, The fact that a hand makes a suggestion is a 
sure sign that he is fully interested in the job. If 
the suggestions are not practical, ridiculing them, 
or blunt rebuffs and answers will kill all of the 
initiative of a promising employee. 


Promotion is Always in Order 


Of course, the new hand will become curious 
about other jobs in his department. This is only to 
be expected. Should he be told to mind his own 
work? Only when he is neglecting his own work, 
and then in a tactful way. But the door should not 
be closed to him for familiarizing himself with the 
other jobs. If he keeps his own work done efficiently, 
any spare time can be used for this purpose. You 
may sorely need someone to do the other jobs in the 
near future. Whether there will be anyone to fill 
them will depend on how much employees on other 
jobs are familiar with the unmanned jobs. Do not 
stifle initiative. Curiosity about other jobs shows 
Trying to keep an employee on one job 
because other jobs are better paying and easier to 
fill is a big mistake. Promotion of a hand is always 
in order, otherwise two employees may be needed, 
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and we guarantee a sure ft. FLUID OIL. 


Write us for samples and prices 
on KENTEX Precision Aprons. 

The reason for the over- 
whelming preference is that 
these concerns realize the use 
of NON-FLUID OIL is insur- 
ance--a guarantee that bear- 
ings and machines will give 
dependable, long-life service 


at lowest maintenance cost. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 








WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


TEXT ILE oy | socio 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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rather than one. Promote as quickly as possible. 

Holding onto new employees is not our only prob- 
lem. The old hand should not be forgotten lest we 
suddenly find him missing as the shift begins. This 
worker is much too often taken as a fixture, and 
seldom do we realize that he may be nursing a griev- 
ance, which if allowed to continue, will grow into 
such abnormal proportions in the mind of the em- 
ployee that it may lead to the actual termination of 
work. Keep your help satisfied if you wish to hold 
onto them. Keep them satisfied if you want to get 
the maximum production as well as the best quality 
possible. Of course, if your help is on an hourly rate 
of pay, they will be satisfied with low production if 
you are. However, workers on piece rates will not 
lag on production deliberately if they alone control 
it. But to think that they will be satisfied with low 
efficiency, even if you are, is erroneous. If they are 
paid for what they produce, they naturally will 
want to turn out every pound, hank or pick possible. 
If this cannot be done, if there are conditions exist- 
ing which do not permit the full realization of pro- 
duction from the machinery in question, the result 
can only be dissatisfied employees. This usually 
leads to one or both of the following: 

a. The worker in his desire to make his weekly 
pay as high as possible will neglect everything else 
in order to keep producing. This may mean a dan- 
gerous neglect of machinery repairs and a low qual- 
ity product. | 

b. Discouraged and disillusioned, thinking him- 
self neglected by the men in charge, he will walk 
out of your department and into another mill. 


The Problems of a Weaver 


What are some of the conditions holding back the 
efficiency ? Suppose we single out one particular em- 
ployee and one particular job, knowing that the 
basic principles will be the same for employees and 
jobs in other departments. Let us, for example, con- 
sider the problems of a weaver. Weaving is the con- 
flux of the manufacture of cloth into which every 
other operation, which has gone on before it, flows. 
At this point, whatever preparations were made, 
show themselves in a true light, good or bad. If the 
preparations were good, the chances for high effi- 
ciency and quality are directly up to the weave room. 
If the preparations were bad, no amount of touching 
up in the weave room will equalize them. The best 
possible is never too good. 

Let us assume that our warp and filling yarns 
are all as perfect as can be made. How much of these 
are always on hand? How many times must a weaver 
keep his looms idle because there are no warps to 
put into them? How many loom hours does he lose 
waiting for filling? Of course you know these con- 
ditions exist and the management does not worry 
you about production lost because of this. But your 
responsibility does not end there. You still have 
your weaver to satisfy. His looms must be running 
or he makes only sub-standard wages. After all the 
arguments pro and con about the reasons for wait- 
ing, the weaver still insists he is in the mill to make 
money. Will he be satisfied to listen why he is wait- 
ing for warps when the cost of living has gone high- 
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DAHNELL 


CASTERS 


How many years of extra service can be added 
to my floors and equipment? The answer to 
this question should determine your choice 
of make in the purchase of all casters and 
wheels. Price is a secondary consideration. 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters and E-Z 
Roll Wheels are first choice with thrifty-wise 
purchasing agents because of their known 
ability to add many extra years to the life of 
floors and equipment This plus-value is built 
into all Darnell Products at little or no extra 


cost. 
Write for 
* FREE MANUAL « 





A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD.. 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK.N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Ps: 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 


in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


* 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 





All Subject to Required Priorities 





Standard J abricators 


355 WALTON AVENUE ¢© NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 
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er? Will he be satisfied to wait for filling when he 
knows other weavers in other mills do not? Will he 

be satisfied when he knows his neighbors are making 

more money in other industries? Keep him satisfied. 

What is the answer to this problem? Better plan- 


ning. How many times are we overstocked with 

warps or filling on styles which we cannot possibly — 
The Best Way use for some time, whereas warps and fillings vitally §& 

. needed are not even in process? How many times do —& 

to Save IS to we overstretch our materials by putting on too = 
many looms? We drain whatever material ison hand § 

Buy Only the Best and then are forced to stop the looms. You could — ! 
send your weavers home before. Now you don’t dare §— 

UN IVERSAL to. Plan to keep your looms supplied with yarns if — . 

ST A N D ARD you are to keep your weavers satisfied. 

RING TRAVELERS Take a Chance with Learners ‘4 

fr 

























Being short of weavers, you are breaking in and §— , 
making new ones. These weavers are new in every §& 
sense of the word. Out of all the miscellaneous help 
in your room you have succeeded in talking some of 
them into learning weaving. They probably have 
learned the bare essentials. They probably have a 
will to weave. Maybe you were patient and careful 








-_ ib nme 2.4 ek hee 





A with them. But, you are several weavers short. You ) 
good piece of equip- have several promising learners. Take a chance with ) 
ment is always more economical in the long run than a three or four. Give them a set of looms apiece, no §& 

shoddy piece ... and ring travelers do get a long run! use wasting time. Put them on their own. That’s — | 
You can save metal for your country . . . time and what could be done. Yes, it probably is being done. FF 
money for el Company . by using Universal Stand- But a learner is still only a learner even though f 

ard Ring Travelers with the Bowen Patented Bevel given a set of looms. It is very likely that with the 1 


Edge which produces mee | smooth, even yarn. Made passing of each day the learner will become more of 


prendre pc " postin: £ Ras Tescsler Saees a weaver. But still it will be some time before you | 


of eo equipment, durable, delicately balanced can compare or even class him anywhere near in 


and rigidly inspected, accurately uniform in weight skill with your old weavers. hee S24 
and shape. Maybe the learner has a lot of guts and will stick §— 
; 


it out regardless of the trials and disappointments — 

he is in for. Maybe he will not be discouraged. But — 
you are running two shifts, possibly three. How will fF | 
this learner leave the set of looms for the next FF 
shift? How long before the weaver who follows will fF: 
be able to straighten the job? How many picks will 
he lose doing so? Well, of course you are breaking 2 
in a new weaver. But are you not, by this same | 
token, losing a weaver who is ready-made and gE 
tailored to perfection? Will this old weaver be satis- — 
fied to come in day after day and find the looms in a 
a condition which will cut into his pay envelope? In 
the first instance, it is bad for every one concerned 
to start a learner with a full set of looms. Start him ay 
off slowly. Do not give him more than he can handle. ; 

Above all else, be sure that what he does have is 

checked and put in order before the shift changes. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. | nie re iat conte 


and probably in the long run you will lose the new 
weaver as well as the old one. The important thing 
is to get the looms in good condition before the shift 
changes. Do not let your old weaver lose out because 
you have a learner on the job. 
PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, In the end, it is to be strongly emphasized: Do not 
R. I. S. C. be a boss. Be a leader of a zealous lot of men and 
3 women. The majority will come through for you be- 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer cause they want to, not because you make them do it. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7468 


Send your exact require- 
ments for samples which 
you can use and prove in 
your own mill. Write di- 
rect, or to the nearest 
representative. 


Sealed metal containers 





guarantee that your U. S. 
Travelers will be full- 
count, factory-perfect. 
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Here is the cream of the cro 
operation and management. 


hese reference books and catalogs are 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ree for the asking and there is no obligation 





involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 








GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT .. . 


3. MILL NOTES— al bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills,— STATES TESTING Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW eens CAN - ge a PROFITS 
—Describes ring works in * 
clients’ oe a goer and attitude a ‘cea towar 
checking | ower including typical balance sheet.— 
COM IAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Dlustrated 
booklet on how so works =. bey wae in- 
formation — TEXTILE ANKING ANY, New 
for ° 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of i- 
lustrations showing various of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage 

pressure vessels, cylinders 
nical data, Also a list reo 
mills, etc., ems D. COLE 1 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


105. LUX — THE WHITE a iy 
piling WHITE—New book describing the ten - 
t finish for factory walls and ceilings, bag finish 
oy stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing. —E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY woe bhp OS ESRORS sate in- 
teresting illustrated bookl aining facts about 
Mazda lamps will be ne Reng free on request.— 
GEN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. igs a SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 


describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor snub machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 


Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


iti. SUPPLY, pee NT ERARCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDI TY—General catalog of humidity - 
ing and air-conditioning devices includin 5 
" sient 
indicators for picker room. » AMERCAN MO 
ING CO., Providence, R. IL 


112, ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
including hard industrials 


controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: 


tions of flooring ard maple for 
with textile an — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., el . is. 


115. ATOMIZER Phd ate dh i ge issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, p esium 
and aloys includin 
sheets also available to fabricators.— 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating meee, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all uirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SsC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


128. oP eee eOenT FIXTURE or. FUTURE— 
Illustrated book fluorescent fixtures for better in- 
dustrial eee ‘toda and = —SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC PRODU . INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD ot ag fh ane 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, funct 

design centrifugal humidifier. — THE 100, SHNBON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
eaetanes <a peed appl ooton of air condition 


estinghouse Preci 
tonne om BAHNSON COMP » Win- 





31. 8 Sends TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to Y at, it fluo fixtures for 
modern 1 ting. —-SYL PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF hag pr gg on new PC 
voamelas Insulation for ection ae. mois- 

dam wera GH Con CORP., 
Piteberen 


134. =a THE ROUGH SPOTS—IDlustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa- 
patching and waterproofing 

. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
inf tio helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, ange or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 

BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Men 


wo ape wae pe ay bane! NO. 202 — Attractive 
ating ARON 


book] 

cial aot —. ae an — 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness 

Bumper Straps, Solid Round them Bel 
Belting.—-CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, 


222. — AND — eye 
404 gives b bearing with dat selection 
of proper hoe A. on = cutee a. of peese 
bearings, including textile types, installat 
lubrication gas a data. Both issued by TOR: 
RINGTON CO 





225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catal of 
of tex be 


standard sizes tile and industrial . 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND RONZE 
COo., Toledo, O. 

7. MULTIPLE DRIVE 


22 GROOVE V-BELT 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD G. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- -action.—GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
New York, 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURIN DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES pg ae eae ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, y* ~ time Poe computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON Re =: ah So Saenss 
—lLDllustrated bookl plete story 
Johnson Ledaloyl a, x * --*.. et dovekepenent 3 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER Seles e. CALCU ag R—Handy 


It, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, a, will be sent 
est.—J. E. BHOADS & SONS, Phila- 


237. FAFNIR ne BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the plications and 
advantages of ball bear on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 


243. ya anny F ae get ad CATECHISM— 
40-page book on rical inery—also bulletins 
on ag A eles and nd) Dumping equipment. .—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types spindles, based on actual 
tests.—-TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 

Illustrated Survey how American textile 

—_ = cut ,operatin —— on™ Multiple V-Belt 
CO., Denver, Colorado. 


on. "ans DRIVE—No. Ali7—32 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belt- 
ing, proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—<A 
ANDER . C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save er wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working custerial to save power 

with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co., 
iladelphia, Pa. 


Tacony, Ph 
254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME mp etd are 
OF INDUSTRY—Illustrated gy eet eee 


recommendations for 
UBRIPLATE DIVISION, 
Co.. Newark, N. J. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION — Recommenda- 

oe Fg materials in electrical equip- 
ment and speed ~_ %. pees “~~ G- 
HOUSE ELECTRI CO., East Pittsburgh, 


etc 
oS. she “then Refining 


Pennsylvania. 

256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
pete troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 

0. 


257. AMERICAN ECON- 0-MATIC DRIVE HAND. 
BOOK—70 pages—How to tA belt 
and bearing wear on both V vtele and flat-belt Poe 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
tary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, oa installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THD 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG an age 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler tings. Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other spestaitien. ai in- 
a 9 _ x — on = a ae a proper- 
es of steam, and a table shipp weights. — 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, > 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other 
esses involving tem THE FOXBORO OM. 
PANY, Foxboro, ass. 


307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, recording and control- 
ling processing operations in textile industry.— 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers. tanks. 
vats, etc. Also er literature.—PO REGULA- 
TOR Cco., Chicago, pati 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, L. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ep 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—RBulletin describing automatically ——~s 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation 

MERICAN 


of fly with no harm to roving.—THE A 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMP tanooga, Tenn. 





407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Polder on 
care of card grinders, part ‘yr ete.—B. 5S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S Bo peed BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook tains a 
world of useful information as B. as “tables for 
ing accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAV- 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L. 

410. piers CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers ——_ Texspray Gomneund includ - 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS a * New York City. 

441i. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet, describing this i rtant advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING VELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. L 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 

et giving descriptions 9 ection and charts 

of the many Sonoco 

cones, tubes, cork cots, spools, rolls, 
etc, —_SONOCO SED OTS CO Con Hartsville, a ¢. 


416. BRIEF a OF res = ene TRAVELER— 
ting history develop ring 


conn 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. IL. 


417. PRECISION WINDING Ay & SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new 50 Leesona 
Winder and all —~ thats ay ‘ane for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 


an he gt en a en Ee. 

booklet ing the Fidelity Ma- 
— and nw my ~ many applications in the tex - 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TDlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and 

card room machin —— TILE APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, 


421. AUTOMATIC =» «A describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dies. —ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—IL- 
a booklet on roll covering problems with chart 

correct usage. Also data on Accotex long draft 
pana —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

425. INFRA-RED GAS ap yg ag oo 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, 
poe , singers, slashers, curing boxes, etc., in textile 
ndustry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 


Continued on Page 150 
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Continued From Page 149 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
EEDER-R , INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of ee 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs, including G K ‘‘Hairitan.’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Wesvsster, Mass. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 

—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
pag Setrates book which tells the story of 

and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


5if. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
BE. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


512. CARO-GANT —The Original 100% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
a minimum reduction in ema —HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIllustrated booklet on weav- 
ing La see oe. -—-INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 

ew or 


515. LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — Illustrated 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications. — 
EX. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. . 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUsS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS — 8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles—Form CF-640.—CA MERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—FPolders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC ©0., Schenectady, N. Y. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners; for dye exhausting 
agents.— ATIONAL SALT Co., INC., Scran- 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illustrated descriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
package dyed and autematic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for ~g 4 —PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


641. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks: also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE Co., 
Hawthorne, N, J. 
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L— Complete illustrated 
612. STAINLESS STEE omplete illustrated 


catalog stainless parts for dye house.— 
STEELS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
so. ‘(CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching. 
ying and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 

CAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
me de ae gm gy A gy a 
ploy in preparation color ng so 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 

N, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


7098. CAUSTIC SODA austen — & data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 

soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MF CoO., -Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


71t. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile cain from Southern plants of 
CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific avity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STA ARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali .. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble. oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, » A 


717. FINISH KB— Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting. insures draping quali- 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
City. 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division. E. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Lamposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash- proeans 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application to 
textiles. —-ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE ot od hey OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS XTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated heshiet prt nm the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are — for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
product COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105, Hudson S8St., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETS!iT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid ete | out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. hag 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page —_ describing 
the application of cation active t softeners 
in textile processing and finish siaate, —ONYX 
a & : CAL CU., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 

ty, N. J. 


732. A NEW FINISHING O!L—Folder on Warcs 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.—- 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwiek, R. I. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on an testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. OUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet 9 ay use of Level. 
ene for levelling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMBRICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, ie a 


739. DRAX WATER- REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN. 
iSH—Bulletin on water repellency; application of 
Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine. 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO y lgae ng pages illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals includin 
useful tables, chemical information. —MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


KNITTING .. . 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD  FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—tLiterature on 
request from the ILDMAN M¥G. CO., Full-Fasi:- 
sonadl Division, Norristown, Pa. 


3. THE TUBE-TEX FOR ——— KNIT 
GOODS--Builetin describing this erm machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, cenditians and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—TIllustrated folder giving the history of ful! 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dit 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing a1! 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma. 
chinery.—GULF OTL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Peansylvania. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA. 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attac): 
— split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie. under 

arments, ete.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA 
CHINE CO., New York, . 4 


8i0. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
~—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers, 
circular-rib knitters Bate. creasing, other textil: 
machines FIDELITY } {ACHINE COMPANY, Phils 
eipnia, a 


SEWING MACHINES .. 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG —A 4’ 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for ae Ae all phases 
of the needles trade.—W SEWING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


fool. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER.- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TIllustrated folder inclui- 
ing —_ - materials handling system, prepara 
tion - layout. EVELAND TRAMRATI,. 
DIVISION ickliffe, O 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—<An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Bvery mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—i6 page illus 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW » Bawee ne PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVE 50-page booklet presenting i: 
pictorial form a solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they 1g —_. pore 
labor, ee storage and provide 
of stock between processes. no IERICAN reMONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
pe yee —_ covering casters and wheels for a!! 
specifications. — THE FAIRBANKS 

COM PANY. in York City. 


i012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog i)- 
lustrating and describing ““DANDUX’’ line of Bas 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industr: 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS. INC., Newark. 





New Jersey. 
1013. pg ¥9 a be Pasa AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. and from Little Packag neg 


Library PF neipeat RB... on shi i 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAP #0. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—Twenty page catalog makes it easy 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to your 
needs. — THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR “enveee MACHIN- 
on replacemen' 
parts f pee = 
tH mac 

CHINE Co., , et Ga. 


1103. De SCRE We —Treteated 16 page 
booklet gives hollow se! 
screws, with AE og: Rwy self- locking features. In 
eluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL O., JTenkintown 
Pennsylvania. 
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A& PRODUCT OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE 


Money can buy the best machinery and equipment — modern 
mills —but only training can produce goods of the best quality. ¢ 
Installation of the latest and most modern machinery is a necessary 
beginning —but only the controls applied to that machinery, through 
all processes, by carefully trained workers assures production of con- 
sistently dependable Dixie Durene. 


For years Dixie has operated its own textile school, to make certain 
that the all-important element in Controlled Manufacture -Trained 
Supervision and Skilled Operators —will be continuously provided. 
The men and women in Dixie's textile school know they can attain 
their ambitions through study, education and experienced supervision. 
e Dixie customers know the satisfaction of using Dixie Durene —to 
secure efficient operation ‘on specific types of knitting machinery. 


After the War, when Dixie Durene becomes available to the trade 
in larger quantities, plan to use it in ‘your production. 


— 


mew. 





mylti-ply mercerized cotton 
4 WAYS BETTER 
thon ordinory cottons 


ExTea COMFORT 
«more absorbent 


EXTRA STRENGTH 
+--longer weor 

















A PRODUCT OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE) 
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When the gun is fired to start the postwar race 
for markets, will your knitting machines be 
ready for the demands which will be placed 
upon them? A way of insuring that they will 
be in top condition is to use Scott & Williams 


maintenance service, including: 


1. A thorough survey of the condition of your 
machines by an experienced S & W service 
engineer. 


2.A complete reconditioning of your equip- 
ment with S & W replacement parts. 


WILL YOU BE READY FOR THE RACE? 














This procedure will not only prolong the life 
of your machines and place you in a strong 
position at the end of the war, but will return 
immediate benefits in minimizing down time 


and wasted yarns and reducing rejects. Phone, 


‘wire or write for an appointment, 


Here at Scott & Williams we are planning 
for tomorrow in terms of knit- 
ting machines you will need to 
meet after-Victory hosiery de- 
mands. Why not come in and 
“talk things over”? 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
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KNITTING SECTION 








A *Kixers’ Forum” 


membering what my dad used to 


By Julian W. Hughes 


IT SEEMS that in one community the knitting machine fixers have a 

habit of gathering together at the corner drug store on Saturday 
afternoons to discuss everything under the sun and to watch the 
“sweet-young-things” go by. They always end up in talking shop, and 
this is the account of one of those sessions, during which some interest- 
ing points on fixing and maintenance were brought out 


SINCE my old home town has be- 

come somewhat of a hosiery 
manufacturing center, there are 
quite a few mills knitting circular 
work as well as full-fashioned. I 
have been connected with circular 
mills in one way or another since 
1912. Naturally I have come in 
contact with knitting machine 
fixers and have learned to like 
them; they are very interesting 
fellows. 

So, on balmy Saturday after- 
noons it is not uncommon for fix- 
ers to meet at the corner drug 
store where they drink their 
“cokes” together, pat each other 
on the back, talk shop and about 
current happenings and, I might 
add, informally inspect sheer ho- 
siery on live models as the sweet- 
young-things pass along the side- 
walk. 

I will never forget one session 
of “The Fixer’s Forum,” as some- 
one has dubbed our little social 
circle. After we had talked dry on 
subjects that we knew little or 
nothing about—raiding Tokyo 
with a fleet of rocket planes and 
returning before the Japs learned 
what had happened; nullifying 
the ignition of motors on enemy 
airplanes with electric waves; 
melting powerful Axis tanks with 
electric rays—we finally came 
down to earth and back to the sub- 
ject of common interest to all of 
us: knitting cams on the circular 
hosiery machine. 

The first question we took up 
was the effect that the bending 
of the needle stem, to eliminate 
play in the groove, had on the 
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wearing of the cam face by the 
butt. One fixer said a _ needle 
flexed to slide tightly up and down 
in the groove caused most pitting 
on the cam face. Another said that 
needles fitting rather loosely in 
the cylinder groove would cause 
more pitting. Still another said 
the butts of the needles, in con- 
stantly sweeping over the face of 
the cams, tended to keep the face 
smooth, and it wore evenly with 
no pitting. However, none of us 
denied that needle cams would 
wear away in time. 

Naturally, these debatable ques- 
tions evolved into another discus- 
sion: whether the cams should be 
ground, burnished or filed. And 
finally the old question came up of 
hollow ground or straight face 
stitch cams for best plating. Re- 





caution me: “Sometime you are 
going to be talking when you 
should be listening,’ I listened 
while each fixer gave his opinion; 
then I drew my own conclusions. 


My Conclusions 


I was inclined to agree with the 
fixer who said that needles flexed 
to slide up and down too tightly 
in the cylinder grooves caused 
more pitting on the cam face. It 
is not probable that needles ever 
fit too loosely in the grooves. 
When latch needles come from the 
factory they are machine flexed. 
The butt is offset about 1. inch 
to the left by bending about % 
inch of the needle stem. Since 
this is done by machine, it makes 
the flexing of needles very uni- 
form, and, if the needles slide up 
and down too freely in the cylin- 
der grooves, it is due to the fact 
that the gauge of the needles is 
too fine for the cylinder cut. As 
practically all fixers bend the stem 
to the left before putting in a 
new needle, the case of too free 
up-and-down movement may be 
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Circular knitting machines in a prominent southern plant 






































discounted to a large extent. 

The accompanying cut shows a 
set of conventional knitting cams. 
It will be noticed that the dotted 
lines, indicating the course of the 
needle butts, strike the face of the 
left hand stitch cam (L.S.) near 
the upper edge marked at (A). 
Now, it is logical to assume that 
the tighter the needles fit in the 
grooves the more resistance they 
will. offer to the downward cam- 
ming action of the face. Natural- 
ly, the nore resistance of the 
needles the mere the butts will 
tend to pit the cam face at the 
point (A). 

Therefore, it looks as though 
the third fixer was only partially 
right when he said the butts 
sweeping along the cam face tend- 
ed to cause the surface to wear 
away smoothly; the wear is even 
from the point (A) downward, 
leaving the upper corner of the 
cam—not ordinarily touched by 
the butts—without wear. So, it is 
seen that the lower part of the 
cam wears away, leaving a small 
gap or pit.where the butts first 
make contact. and a shoulder at 
the upper corner. Henée, the ne- 
cessity for grinding or filing and 
burnishing the working face. 

This fact leads me to believe 
that the habit of bending the stem 
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of a needle when inserting a new 
one is often overdone. There are 
cases, of course, where a needle 
should be bent near the butt to 
hold it in place and eliminate lost 
motion, but when the gauge of 
needle and cut of cylinder corre- 
spond, I think the needles are 
flexed sufficiently when they leave 
the factory. Additional flexing, 
when it is unnecessary, causes un- 
due wear on the cams, to say noth- 
ing of requiring more power. 

The consensus of all of us in 
regard to grinding stitch cams 
was that only the hollow ground 
face should be taken to the emery 
wheel and that it is better to keep 
the straight cam smooth and true 
by regular and frequent polish- 
ing. When the face is in such bad 
condition that a dressing off is 
necessary, it had better be filed 
with a flat instrument. In general, 
the idea is to file all straight sur- 
face cams and grind very careful- 
ly with fine-grained emery wheels 
all cams with an irregular sur- 
face. In all cases, it is not a bad 
idea to keep new cams that have 
never been used to compare with 
the reworked cams, in order not 
to get too far away from the origi- 
nal contour. 

Since the left hand stitch cam 
comes in contact with the needle 


butts at all times during the knit- 
ting, while the right hand stitch 
cam is subject to little wear ex- 
cept during the short period when 
the oscillating motion is going on 
to knit the heel and toes, it is evi- 
dent that the former will wear 
much faster than the latter. So, 
when the left hand stitch cam is 
dressed off, it is important to see 
that it is placed the same distance 
from the lower center cam as is 
the right hand stitch cam. Other- 
wise, when the knitting progresses 
to the heel and toe pockets, the 
two cams will draw different 
length stitches on every other 
course, producing what knitters 
call ““washboards”’. 


“Washboard” Effects 


Speaking of “washboard” ef- 
fects in the heel and toes of ho- 
siery, I have known scores and 
scores of unseasoned fixers to re- 
place the left hand stitch cam aft- 
er dressing it off at the face, start 
up the machine, and find that it 
knits too tight. So, instead of re- 
adjusting the cam to make it knit 
the specified number of courses 
per inch, he will give the stitch 
adjusting screw a turn until the 
texture of the fabric is about 
right. Since the stitch adjusting 
screw is to regulate the draw of 
the stitch cams collectively and 
not individually, such a procedure 
will also alter the right hand 
stitch cam and throw it off. Natu- 
rally, in a case like this, the ma- 
chine will knit the fabric the re- 
quired number of courses during 
the round-and-round knitting, but 
when the knitting progresses to 
the gores, and the right hand 
hand stitch cam knits every other 
course, then the knitter sees a 
regular course alternating with a 
sleazy course, and it is often dif- 
ficult to make the inexperienced 
fixer see what is causing the 
“washboard” gores. 

As for the hollow ground stitch 
cam, it is claimed by some fixers 
that it produces better plating 
than the straight cam. I do not 
know just what their theory is. 
Perhaps the arching of the cam 
face causes the cam to draw the 
needles down with less strain on 
the yarn and then casts the stitch 
off more quickly, but I believe the 
advantage is more theoretical than 
actual and do not recommend it. 
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is measured by its product capacity. In 
accord with today's economy which does not tolerate anything less than maximum results 
from every element in the production picture, here’s a machine that will permit you to 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 





a It’s true; —on the very space, not one inch 
ae | oh more, that is now occupied by your 8-feed 
geese | io machines— you can put this 
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MAN MULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 


fe | and, with it’s 16 feeds it will produce twice 
ee a. e | as much...in the same time... with the 
a | 3s same man hours...and use only 30% 


bl <n ee ee. 


more power. 


Such arithmetic demands attention, particu- 
larly when other advantages are considered 
such as trouble-free operation, a greatly 
improved and more uniform product, and 
many others that will interest you. Write 
for complete details. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 














For 
AMERICA 
throw YOUR SCRAP 
into the Fight... 
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Diseussion of the 
Komet and Links and Links 


PRESENTED here is the fourth article in a new 
series on the operation and adjustment of the 
Komet and Links-and-Links knitting machines, sup- 
plementing our original series of 25 articles on the 
subject that appeared in “Cotton” in 1940, 1941, 1942 
and 1943. That series was reprinted in full as a 
booklet, “The Komet and Links-and-Links Knitting 
Machines”, which is obtainable from “Cotton”. 
The first three articles in this new series ap- 
peared in the December 1943, January and February 
1944 issues.—The Editor gt. eke a 


THE FIRST PART of Article 6 in the original series 

deals with the work drum, wind-up device, etc. 
In checking over this part of our original article we 
find there is very little we may add since the mech- 
anism involved is simple and gives little trouble ex- 
cept from accidents or abuse. We failed, however, 
to mention one important part, the brake for the work 
drum; this omission was not intentional. We simply 
overlooked it. 

The need for the brake on the work drum is ob- 
vious; without it the drum would continue to revolve 
for one or two revolutions after the heel and toe 
knitting had started, which would cause additional 
downward pull on the hose. This may not cause any 
particular trouble insofar as additional downward pull 
is concerned, since the take-up rolls would permit 
slippage. The device was designed to stop the work 
drum from revolving as soon as reciprocation begins, 
and we would advise keeping it adjusted to do just 
that. This can be done by making use of the brake 
rod (302321) adjustment, using just enough pressure 
to stop the drum; excessive pressure should be avoid- 
ed. There is another good reason why the above ad- 
justment should be kept correct—to avoid excessive 
twisting of the hose between periods of reciprocation. 

In making short war anklets, for example, we have 
considerably more reciprocation periods than on half- 
hose; if we lose one or more turns at each period of 
reciprocation, the hose coming down would become 
twisted, which can prevent the take-up spindle from 
moving up freely, due to insufficient space for the 
spindle dise to operate. If, for any reason, the knit- 
ted fabric should hang on the take-up spindle disc, 
a load-up on the needles would occur. This is espe- 
cially true when one end breaks during leg knitting 
on numbers which use two ends of yarn for each feed. 
For example, the fabric becomes more or less sleazy 
and the knitted tube smaller, which permits the spin- 
dle disc to hang on the fabric and pull it upward when 
the spindle moves up. It is really surprising how 
small in diameter the knitted fabric actually is, com- 
ing down to the work drum on a 4-inch Komet. With 
a little attention, at regular intervals, the work drum 
brake can be kept in good working condition and some 
avoidable trouble prevented at the same time, 
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In the second part of original Article 6 we dis- 
cussed the double-feed racking mechanism and the 
parts which control its action. We quoted factory 
instructions for setting double-feed racking mechan- 
ism and commented on other adjustments and settings 
which are important. We stated that this unit of the 
Komet was very interesting and more or less com- 
plicated. Perhaps complicated is not the correct word, 
for when this unit is thoroughly understood, its vari- 
ous movements and action gone over step-by-step un- 
til they are clear in our minds, the complete device is 
very simple. The one important factor to keep in 
mind when making adjustments, is timing. Ample ad- 
justment facilities are provided to permit overcoming 
losses caused by normal usage. We shall attempt to 
give some additional information about double-feed 
mechanism, omitted in our original article. 

The drawings I-1955 (see cut on page 159) show 
all component parts just the way they are on the 
machine, with one exception; the racking cam 
(202924) is too high up in relation to the other parts; 
the movement of lever (101679) is downward when it 
goes into action. Anyone familiar with Komets can 
readily see this. These drawings were no doubt made 
to show clearances and settings, not exact operating 
location as on the machine. 

First of all, note the drawing showing the push 
rods and part of the main drum. The lower push rod 
(802889) is used only to permit the double-feed de- 
vice to re-set itself automatically when the main drum 
is racked around by hand to start position. This is 
accomplished by a cam, placed on the main drum, 
which pushes the lower rod forward, causing lever 
(101679) to move downward into active position; rock- 
ing begins and continues until lever (202894) falls 
off of cam (302781), which permits collar No. 6 to 
fall away from lever (101372). Lever (101679) comes 
out of action when cam (203435) falls into a notch 
on rack wheel (302780), which stops the racking ac- 
tion. Note instructions giving 1/32-inch between lev- 
er (101372) and rod (302889) when throw-off lever 
(202894) is on cam (302781). This setting is im- 
portant; once properly made, it usually stays put. 
Removal and replacement of parts, for any reason, or 
loose screws at pivoting points, may affect this set- 
ting—so, in case of trouble, see if the 1/32-inch clear- 
ance is there, If not, find out why and correct it at 
its source. Don’t re-set the adjusting end of the con- 
necting link between push rod (302889) and lever 
(202894) unless there is no other way to get the 
proper clearance. 

Remember, also, that at. start position the lower 
push-rod remains on the main drum cam. Collar No. 6 
must clear the bottom of lever (101372) when the 
throw-off lever is off of cam (302981). Therefore, 
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“‘Gems”’ for Flattery » « » Every woman knows the flattering 


loveliness of clear, even-textured full-fashioned stockings. Every 


hosiery manufacturer knows that good needles are the best safeguard 


for better fabrics and bigger profits in full-fashioned knitting. Keep your 
Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles .. . 
And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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“A wise man never refuses anything to necessity.’ 
SYRUS 
Until the Victory is Won! . 
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cannot give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing: 
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equipment at highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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if the clearance between the push-rod and lever 
(101372) is correct when the throw-off lever (202894) 
is on cam (302781), there will also be sufficient clear- 
ance between collar No. 6 and the bottom of lever 
(101372) when the throw-off lever is cff of cam 
(302781). Thus, we see that one setting. with a 1/32- 
inch clearance in one place, has a two-fold purpose— 
it will either be right or wrong in both places. 


The Upper Push Rod 


The upper push red (302104) operates much in the 
Same manner as the lower; both rods have one thing 
in common, that is, they are used to put the double- 
feed racking mechanism into action, or start it. Once 
racking begins, the device will continue to rack and 
stop at the proper time, providing all adjustments and 
settings are correct. 

The lower push rod differs, however, from the 
upper, in that it only rides over the starting cams 
(302225) for a short space of time, long enough to 
get the racking action started, that’s all. If, for any 
reason, the main drum should stop moving while the 
upper push rod is resting on cam (302225), double- 
feed racking will continue. It will stop of its own ac- 
cord only when the upper push rod is off a drum cam. 

There are quite a number of things which can 
cause the two-feed device to get out of time, which, 
after all, means that it has failed to work in harmony 
with the main drum and cylinder. Not all timing 
troubles are caused by failure of the double-feed rack- 
ing mechanism; it is entirely possible that the main 
drum racking may be at fault. The final results would 
be the same. So, in case of trouble, we would suggest 
that the first thing to do is to find out whether the 
double-feed device—or the main drum— is at fault. By 
eliminating one, we can get nearer to the actual cause 
of failure. 
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The following are some of the more common causes 
for failure of the double-feed racking device to func- 
tion properly: 

Collar No. 1 loose on the rod, or improperly set 
with insufficient pressure on the spring to give a 
snappy return of the push-rod to inactive position. 

Collar No, 2 loose on the rod. 

Collar No. 3 loose. 

Set screws in lever (101679) loose or lever not 
properly set. 

The lever (101679) should be set to give 1/32-inch 
clearance between the cam follower (302768) and 
guard on racking cam with lever (101679) in inactive 
position, as shown on drawings herewith. Worn cam 
followers can also cause much trouble if and when 
they are worn enough to change the length of stroke 
of the racking pawl (203433). 


The Racking Cam 


The racking cam (202924) can supply motion only 
to the extent of the difference between the low and 
high points on the camming surfaces; as the cam fol- 
lower becomes worn, the pawl! stroke becomes shorter. 
On new style adjustable racking levers, this loss can 
be taken up by screw adjustment; on old style levers, 
it will be necessary to renew the cam follower when 
1/32-inch or more is worn off the point which makes 
contact with the racking cam. 

Worn cam followers can be prevented, to a great 
extent, if a small amount of cup grease is applied to 
the camming surfaces on the racking cam at least 
every 60 days. A %%-inch paint brush is ideal for 
applying the grease. Worn cam followers will of 
course have a direct affect on the téme at which the 
slides on the two-feed bracket move in and out in 
relation to cylinder movement. When the timing of 
this movement is not correct, trouble must be ex- 
pected. Since this element of timing is so important, 
it is advisable to keep a constant check on the cam 
followers, making adjustments or putting in new 
ones in order to furnish a full stroke to the double- 
feed racking pawl—and thus prevent trouble, 

One bad habit, which some Komet fixers develop, 
is to turn the doub!:2-feed rack wheel around to start- 
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ing position by hand, using a screw-driver for a lever 
between the racking pins. This is very often neces- 
sary to get certain slides in or out of action when 
trouble develops; however, when it becomes necessary 
to do this, make sure to move lever (101679) down 
into active position. Failure to do so will cause lever 
(203434) to be bent. Lever (203434) cannot move back 
into normal position when lever (101679) is up or in 
inactive position. If and when lever (203434) be- 
comes bent, it will not take a full hold in the milled 
recess on the upper end of lever (101679), which may 
permit the end of lever (203434) to slip off of lever 
(101679), when it should be holding it down in rack- 
ing position. Thus the machine fixer, by careless- 
ness, can create a condition which will cause the 


double-feed mechanism to get out of time. 
Note the drawing showing lever (203434) ; this is 


in tmactive position. When in this position, lever 
(101679) should just clear the rear end of lever 
(2034384) ; then, when adjusting cam (203435) rides 
on the face of the rack wheel, the rear end of lever 
(203434) will take a full hold on lever (101679) when! 


it is down in operating position, which will prevent 


slipping off. It takes but a few minutes to check 
the relative positions of levers mentioned in the fore- 
going and not much longer to bend lever (203434) 
back into normal shape, if it should be sprung or bent 
for any reason—carelessness or accident. 


Lubrication 


The machine builders put oil holes in many places 
in order that the machine fixer will not forget those 
few very necessary drops of oil. There are, however, 
quite a number of places where oil holes cannot be 
placed; here we must depend on the intelligence of the 
person who does the oiling. Lubrication, after all is 
said and done, is just as important as machine fixing 
—in fact, it is a very definite part of our daily job; 
it helps to prevent trouble, increases production and 
keeps repair bills down. The best time to do it is 
now. When your machines are worn out, it will be 
too late. 

Three factors govern all of our lubricating prob- 
lems: the right kind of oil, the right amount of oil, 
and, last but not least, applying it at regular intervals. 

K. O. METZ 
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Tests Being Conducted to 
Develop Pre-Shrunk Socks 

Exhaustive tests to develop suitable 
methods of treating socks to prevent 
shrinkage are being conducted by the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
with the cooperation of several hosiery 
mills. As soon as satisfactory meth- 
ods of proven practicability have been 
developed, it is planned to arrange for 
hosiery mills to give this chemical 
treatment to socks being made for the 
Army. Additional compensation will 
be granted to cover added costs. 

The principal technical problem en- 
countered has been the selection of a 
chemical process that will pre-shrink 
the socks without “overtreating” them. 
Another problem concerns the devising 
of a test by which factory inspectors 
can determine whether socks have been 
properly treated. The principal stum- 
bling blocks in production are the extra 
equipment needed and the lack of com- 
petent dyehouse personnel. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot is testing various methods in 
“mill runs” at several hosiery plants. 
After this, mills will be gradually 
switched to the production of the pre- 
shrunk socks. 

Extensive field tests have shown 
that these pre-shrunk part-wool socks 
(the only kind soldiers are supposed 
to wear with G. I. shoes) wear sub- 
stantially longer and are more comfort- 
able than those not shrunk. Shrinkage 
of ordinary part-wool G. I. socks was 
definitely established to be a primary 





@ The above cotton and wool data represent 
the consumpticn of staple or raw fiber. 
Spinning losses may be substantial in chang- 
ing raw cotton and raw wool into cotton 
and wool yarn. Raw silk and rayon filament 
yarn. on the other hand. already are continu- 
ous filaments as sold. The rayon data shown 
above are the sum of rayon filament yarn 
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consumption plus rayon staple fiber consump- 
tion; the latter is already on a clean 8 
and thus ready for spinning. Spinning losses 
of staple fiber are nominal. 

Thus, the data shown represent the gross 
poundage of cotton and wool consumption 
and essentially the net poundage consump 
tion of rayon and silk. 


cause of their failure to wear well. 
Identical socks, from which shrinkage 
tendencies had been removed, were 
shown to wear 40 per cent longer than 
untreated socks. 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Still Further Increases Production 


Made in single- and double-end types, the FIDELITY 9-Skein 
Reeler lets you increase production with no increase in power 


consumption. 


Doffing can usually be maintained on a one-minute cycle, on 
Twin-Unit System. Operators keep ‘‘on top of the work’’ with 
less fatigue; collapsible arms on reel make doffing a simple one- 
arm movement. Automatic yardage control relieves operator of 
strain of watching the winding reels. It stops when required 


yardage is skeined. 


Operator starts new ends on one machine, then turns to doff 


facing reeler without waiting. 
Result: higher output and lower cost. 


Write for new Bulletin . 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolandé Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 
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KNITTING 


RINKS 








WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





On Handling Help 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are many problems that we have to contend 
with in large knitting mills, such as selecting and 
placing help in the right department—placing help 
where we think they are best fitted. I have noticed 
that some men advocate farm help for knitting mills 
but if they are trying to make knitters out of this class 
of help, I am very sorry that I cannot agree with him 
on this point for knitting and weaving require help 
that is active in their movements and nimble with 
their hands. Their hands must be small and well 
groomed. They must be quick to learn, and take pride 
enough in their machines to see that they and the 
fabric are kept clean. 

I remember well, only a short time ago, I started 
off a new knitting department in a mill in Wisconsin. 
It was a small place, and no experienced help was avail- 
able. By the time that we were ready to take on help 
for the knitting department, all that applied for work 
came from the farms, and were farmers and school 
teachers, and I want to tell you that I never had such 
a time in my life trying to make knitters out of this 
class of help. I have tried through my many years of 
experience to make knitters out of help that has spent 
considerable time in the dye-house, carding and spin- 
ning rooms, and even in the cutting department, but 
about nine out of every ten would never make what we 
could call a real good knitter. I have often thought, as 
the saying goes “good knitters are born, not educated.” 
What I mean by this is, any boy or girl that is to make 
a good knitter must be interested enough in the work 
to keep the machines in good running condition, such 
as cleanliness, and take enough pride in their set of 
machines to avoid waste and unnecessary expenses in 
running them. These are not only good operators, but 
they help the fixer to keep the machines in repair. 
They help the man in charge to turn out more pro- 
duction and better quality of work. These things 
amount to a great deal in keeping a knitting room 
running in good order. 


Hiring and Firing 
I have often thought there should be one man in a 
textile mill to do the hiring and discharging. Many 


times I have seen a good man discharged from a mill 
for the sole reason that the foreman did not like him; 
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in many cases they were jealous of him, for in many 
cases the man discharged was a better man in his 
line than the foreman who discharged him. I have 
seen cases where the superintendent would get a good 
foreman out of a mill practically for these same rea- 
sons, or for the sake of getting in the foreman’s place 
some friend or relative that perhaps had less experi- 
ence than the foreman discharged. This should be 
overcome, 

I do not mean to say that a foreman should not be 
in charge ef his department and should not have the 
right to discharge help for good reasons, instead of 
for his own personal reasons. This is my plan, Every 
mill, large or small, should have some good men with 
plenty of good common sense that will listen to rea- 
son, and take both sides into consideration. This man 
should do the hiring. If there is any dispute between 
the superintendent and foreman, or between the fore- 
man and his help, either party has the right to dis- 


charge, but before the discharged party can receive his 


pay, the foreman and the party discharged must ap- 
pear before the man who is in charge of the employ- 
ment department. This man should act as a judge, 
and hear both sides of the question. I think that in 
this way either foreman or employee would have a 
fair treatment, and I honestly think that the employee, 
or the foreman would be more careful about going up 
in front of this man. This procedure would overcome 
many of the small difficulties that occur in all de- 
partments, and all that are concerned would feel bet- 
ter satisfied. 


Working Relatives 


The worst disease that I know of that can happen 
to a textile mill is to have too many kin people work- 
ing for the supervisors. I know a large mill estimat- 
ed at about a million and a half dollars that went on 
the rocks from this cause. Everyone who lived in this 
small town was in some way related. The company’s 
foremen had their wives, sisters, brothers-in-law, sis- 
ters-in-law, and even fathers and mothers working for 
them in their departments. 

The company went on in this way for years, until 
this disease had taken root so bad that no out of town 
help could work there. If the company tried to hire 
an out of town man, the whole town was against him, 
and they would get him out very soon. And as the 
years went by they ali began to get careless—one was 
putting it over on the other, and the consequences 
were, that they were all putting it over on the com- 
pany. Each department was letting things go by that 
should have been stopped. 

The owner of the mill did not get wise. The last that 
I knew, this company was making an order for a large 
mail order house—and the order was returned to them 
(eight hundred cases), with this report, “we do not 
accept garments pinned together. with common pins 
or the buttons partly sewed on”’. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7178 
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Even though our production today 
is given over 100% to war work and our representatives 
have been kept pretty close to home by travel restrictions, 
we want you to know that we are here to serve you when 
the need arises. If you have any problems whatsoever in con- 
nection with the operation of any piece of Proctor boarding It is none too 














or preboarding equipment, telephone or write us at once. soon for youtobe — : 
, : : giving careful considera- | 
You'll find—despite wartime manpower shortages and the tion to your postwar | 
difficulties in travel—that we're as near as your phone or equipment needs. A little : 
, . P 3 time-out now will un- | 

letter box. The same is entirely true if you have any doubtedly save you a 





considerably more costly 
"time-out" period when 
the conversion comes. 
Now is the time to let 
Proctor engineers assist 
you in planning for the | 
new machinery that will 
help you increase your 
postwar profits. 


postwar problems you'd like to discuss. Even now 
our engineers have plans for the boarding and 
preboarding equipment to meet tomorrow's in- 
creased demands. For your future good it will 
certainly pay you to discuss your equipment 
needs with us today! 
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KNIT GOODS 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


——— 


Half-Hose Industry Supplies Army with Record Total Wool Socks 
—Large Worsted Sweater Military Procurement Affects 
Market—Predicts Full-Fashioned Hose Will Experience More 
Competition in Postwar Era—Knit Goods Production Main- 
tained, but Outlook is Tighter for Civilian Underwear and 
Outerwear—Knitters Hit by Yarn Tightness. 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1944 


THERE IS nothing in sight to cause predictions of a decline in hosiery 

production, unless the government program unexpectedly takes a 
great deal more rayon than is now contemplated. The underwear in- 
dustry is sure to maintain active production this year, to the extent 


that it is able to obtain workers and yarns. 


Outerwear manufacturers 


are also operating as actively as the obtainable worsted yarns permit, 
yarns being one of the tightest bottlenecks of the entire knit goods 


markets. 


This means that the knit goods trade faces a difficult—but 


good—year, as far as volume is concerned, and the same trades can 
look ahead with confidence to the postwar era, because the problems 
of conversion back to civilian products will not be difficult nor pro- 
longed with these plants; nothing to compare, for example, with heavy 
industries that turn out war materials and, after the war, must spend 
time to re-tool before they can go back to civilian products. 


Fall-Fashioned 


Due to manpower shortages and a 
tighter situation in rayon and cotton 
yarns, there was a decline in produc- 
tion of hosiery in this section during 
the early weeks of the present year, 
compared with the same period in the 
preceding year, the drop being estimat- 
ed to be 9 per cent. There is a good 
eall for full-fashioned merchandise 
from jobbers and retailers for the near 
period, and manufacturers, especially 
in the sheer types, are making alloca- 
tions based upon the former volume. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for 
buyers to obtain the finer types of 
such hose, and, as was predicted 
earlier in these columns, this is apt 
to be more pronounced as the year 
goes on, due in the main to the need 
of the armed forces for more of the 
finer and stronger rayons. Jobbers 
and retailers are reluctant to order 
war model hose too far ahead, and, for 
this reason, there is apt to be less 
stocking up if more signs develop that 
the war in the European zone is going 
to terminate shortly. 

Some manufacturers are becoming 
more concerned about the future sup- 
plies of fine cotton yarns that are used 
for the welt and feet of full-fashioned 
rayon goods as their English contracts 
expire and no more of such imports 
are expected. American combed spin- 
ners and mercerizers are reluctant to 
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take on new customers, so that there 
may be trouble on this score unless 
the War Production Board steps into 
the picture. It is expected to do this 
before the bulk of English yarn con- 
tracts terminate, which may not be 
until this summer. These plants mak- 
ing women’s lines are being affected 
to a greater degree than last year by 
manpower shortages. Several have de- 
clared that, in the present month, some 
of their key men, whom they had kept 
up to this time, have been drafted into 
the armed forces, which me&ns they 
now must try to train women to take 
their places. 

Knitters say it will be years after 
the war before full-fashioned machine 
builders will be able to deliver the 
business now on their books or that 
will be placed at the war’s end. 


Half-Hose 


Popular numbers in men’s half-hose 
are becoming very tight. Items such as 
men’s wraps are in this eategory, both 
in respect to spot goods and those of- 
fered on an allotment basis by manu- 
facturers. Hosiery that is available, 
buyers find, is mainly in numbers in 
which they are not so much interested, 
mentioning, in this connection, Army 
rejects in olive drab shade. The rejects 
were moving well earlier, but at pres- 
ent are not. 

Plain numbers in men’s lines are in 
fair supply, and the short construc- 
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tions, such as anklets and slacks, con- 
tinue to be more plentiful by far than 
the regular length goods. Some fancies 
have been offered by knitters this 
month, but they are at prices that buy- 
ers consider fairly high. 

Offerings to the reguiar trade have 
been curtailed in recent weeks, manu- 
facturers claiming, in this connection, 
that production has been hit by absen- 
teeism and the general manpower 
shortage, to say nothing of the in- 
ability of most knitters to obtain any- 
where near the amount of cotton yarns 
necessary to continue recent allocations 
to their customers on goods. In ad- 
dition, the civilian trade has been hit 
by the Army’s recent record procure- 
ment of the four wool types of hose, 
including more than 26,000,000 pairs 
of the lightweight wool number. 


Seamless 


Predictions are being made in the 
hosiery trade that, after the war, 
seamless lines will make inroads upon 
the full-fashioned end of the business. 
But, for the present, there is little to 
seare the latter from seamless. It is 
felt that, as long as full-fashioned are 
made of rayon, the seamless will have 
a difficult time of it, but when nylon 
comes back, many believe that seam- 
less will give the full-fashioned type 
much more of a fight. Production of 
seamless rayon full-length lines has 
been about on a par with the latter 
months of last year, and it will be re 
called that, during the year, shipments 
of seamless dropped almost 12 per cent, 
while women’s full-fashioned were reg- 
istering a gain of better than 7 per 
cent. Seamless lines, such as anklets, 
athletic socks and bundle goods, are 
showing good production rates. In 
the last few years, shipments of ank- 
lets have shown a rapid increase, and 
the total is about 50 per cent high- 
er than three years back. When com- 
parison is made with 1940 shipments, 
women’s seamless lines also showed a 
gain in recent months, notwithstand- 
ing a decline in 1943 compared with 
the preceding year. 


Underwear 


Although production of knitted un- 
derwear showed a sharp gain in 1948, 
being about 17 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, predictions are being made 
that the output in the current year 
will drop considerably. In this con- 
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CTD there’s “hidden charm” in this exquisitely 
fashioned evening dress. For the designer who created it 
could never have achieved the style appeal that sold it unless 
the material he used had been properly processed. That’s 
why so many leading mills, converters, finishers and dyers 
have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 


wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 


There is a C. P. P. soap or synthetic detergent for every 
type of fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your local 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed informa- 
tion on the full line of C. P. P. processing agents that are 
made specially for the textile industry. Or, write to our 
Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 

When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX “Mm” 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1944 

TEXTILE manufacturers, along with most others, have been wonder- 

ing how long the present government controls, such as Office of Price 
Administration ceilings on prices and War Production Board controls 
on production and styles, may be continued after the war. Earlier, 
there was general belief that most of these would stop immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities, but now there is a feeling held by many 
that this will not come about. Instead, predictions now are that these 
controls will continue for several years after the war, not so much in 
respect to the limitation of styles as to the chances that price controls 
will be maintained for some time ahead, in order to prevent what 
many expect in the postwar era—inflation. 

Many feel that, if price ceilings were not kept for a time, the spend- 
ing for civilian goods after the war would be so active that prices 
would be forced up as they were at the end of the first World War 
and that this would be followed by a reaction and depression. In this 
connection, textile executives assert they would be willing to cooperate 


in such a plan, but they make the point that the ceilings should allow: 


a fair profit and that they should not be used to impose some entirely 
new economic theory on the industry. 

Indications are that, in the era immediately following the war, 
restrictions on production will be entirely removed, but some feel that 
the limitation of styles imposed on some lines of textiles may have a 
tendency to curtail the production of an excessive number of different 
styles in a line after the war. It is realized in the industry itself 
that, in some cases, it went to extremes in this connection in the prewar 
period. 

In general, the plans being formulated for government cooperation 
with business in the postwar period are being received favorably in 
the textile field, and, at the same time, there is evidence that the gov- 
ernment itself believes this must follow if maximum employment is to 
he achieved at that time. In line with this theory, predictions are being 
made that taxes upon business will be reduced after the war, but manu- 
facturers must make up their minds that, if the tremendous national 
debt is to be serviced, the only alternative is high taxes. 

It is a question as to who shall pay more taxes and who less. In 
this regard, there is a growing belief that business is to be regarded 
as the goose that lays the golden egg and that taxes should not kill the 
goose. If this comes about, it will mark a step forward of major im- 
portance, one that will facilitate the employment of the largest possible 
number of workers after the war. If prices are kept in reason and 
government controls and tax programs are planned with this idea in 
mind, the outlook for the future can be said to be really bright. 

















nection, Roy E. Cheney, head of the 
Underwear Institute, estimated that 
the decline this year may be as much 
as 25 per cent. Reasons are man- 
power and yarn tightness. Knitters 
say that, unless they have rated or- 
ders, meaning for the military or for 
an essential civilian use such as for 
infants’ and children’s lines, they are 
unable to obtain cotton yarns from 
their regular firms. Then, if they go to 
a new seller, the latter will not put 
them on the books, saying they can 
ship only to old customers. 


Another reason why civilian supply 
of undergarments is due to taper off 
is the mounting demand for such lines 
for the military and for government 
shipments abroad, especially under our 
relief and rehabilitation program. Un- 
derwear manufacturers are being hit 
by manpower shortages, and, in this 
connection, the trade reports that re- 
cent changes in draft regulations have 
taken some of their key men for the 
armed services that they have been 
able to have deferred up to the pres- 
ent time. This makes it necessary to 
train new workers, assuming that they 
can locate new sources of manpower. 
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At the best, it means a drop in the 
efficiency of such knitters. These 
handicaps to all-out production come 
at a time when demand for under- 
wear of all types is at a new high, 
both for military and civilian use. 


Keener Competition 
for Full-Fashioned 


Keen postwar competition between 
full-fashioned and seamless stockings 
is predicted, based upon recent devel- 
opments in nylon and other synthetic 
fibers. Instead of accounting for 
three-quarters of all women’s hosiery 
business, as in recent years, full-fash- 
ioned goods, unless reduced close to 
the average price of the circular knit, 
will probably account for less than 
half of such volume, several knitters 
here predict, once 400-needle and finer 
machinery for the latter is made avail- 
able to manufacturers. In comment- 
ing on the situation, makers of full- 
fashioned numbers say it is going to 
be very difficult to reduce such lines 
to the seamless level of prices, because 
the equipment for knitting the full- 
fashioned type is so much more expen- 
sive than the circular. In addition, 


full-fashioned labor is on a consider- 
ably higher basis than in the seamless 
field. There is general agreement that 
more women will be employed in full- 
fashioned mills, replacing male knit- 
ters as during the present emergency. 

It is considered unlikely that the 
average full-fashioned knitter, wheth- 
er male or female, will be content to 
operate this complex equipment at any- 
thing like the relatively low wages of 
seamless workers. It is pointed out 
that nylon lends itself to pre-boarding 
and requires no fashioning by machin- 
ery, so that the circular knit product, 
with a mock seam, will be scarcely 
distinguishable from the full-fashioned. 
If knitted on the 400-needle circular 
knitting machines developed shortly 
before nylon was withdrawn from civil- 
ian channels, it will have the same 
sheer characteristics of the 5l-gauge 
full-fashioned. The mock seam was 
barred during the short time seamless 
nylons were on the market, but once 
nylon is again available, it is unlikely 
there will be any restrictions of that 
type. In the trade, the belief of many 
is that these factors will increase 
seamless volume at the expense of full- 
fashioned. 


Foresees Continued Delay 
in Elastic Yarn Use 


Indications are that deliveries of 
elastic threads will be slow for the 
near future and that it will be six 
months or more before there is an im- 
provement. One producer of elastic 
yarn outlined the situation as follows: 

1. Most of the natural rubber thread 
has been taken by the military serv- 
ices, although a limited quantity is be- 
ing offered by Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. 

2. Neoprene allotments for making 
thread will be reduced drastically, as 
compared with even the small amount 
previously made available. New and 
important military uses for neoprene 
have recently changed the whole sup- 
ply situation. 

3. Military uses now account for 
possibly 25 per cent of the current 
neoprene thread production and are 
expected to increase steadily until they 
consume probably all available thread 
of this type. 

4. Buna § is offered to the elastic 
thread industry as a _ substitute for 
neoprene or natural rubber. Very lit- 
tle research has been done on Buna S 
thread, and no one seems to have much 
knowledge of thread of this type. 

5. Deliveries as a whole will prob- 
ably be worse before they can be bet- 
ter, and it may be six months or more 
before any relief or upward trend can 
even be hoped for, as far as civilian 
requirements are concerned. 

6. The trade and the public should 
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Are you doing all you can? 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Makers of Spring Beard and Latch Needles 


Let’s all back the attack 

















extra War Bond this month 
































retention of the lubricant. 











Three of the DC Type Torrington Needle Bearings 
show how the turned-in lips of the hardened retain- 
ing shell provide a natural storage reservoir for 


How Desien of Needle Bearines 
Aids Kficient Lubrication... 








In the NCS Type 
Needle Fearing, the 
construction of the 
heavy outer raceway 
also provides a similar 
design feature to aid in 
efficient lubrication. 


The RC Type Needle Bearings illustrated here show 
how these enclosed cam-follower type bearings will 


hold the lubricant within the bearing and how the 
design helps to exclude dust and dirt. 








THIS FEATURE PROMOTES DESIGN 
SIMPLIFICATION; PROLONGS SERVICE 
LIFE; REDUCES MAINTENANCE 


An outstanding feature of Torrington 
Needle Bearings is the ease and efh- 
ciency with which they are lubricated... 
a factor contributing to many advan- 
tages which the design engineer will 


quickly appreciate. 


For example, the cut-away sections 
of the Torrington Needle Bearings il- 
lustrated here clearly show how the 
cupped or closed retaining shells which 
hold the full complement of needle roll- 
ers also provide a natural reservoir for 
retention storage of lubricant. Thus as 
the rollers rotate around their own axis 
and travel in a circle around the shaft, 
they are continually supplied with an 
oil or grease film. 


So efficient is this simple method of 
lubrication that many applications have 
been made in which the lubricant pro- 
vided in the bearing on installation 
lasts for the life of the equipment. (The 
limiting factor is usually the life of 
the lubricant. ) 

However, in any given layout or 
application, the design and service re- 
quirements will determine the method 


of lubrication as well as the type of 
lubricant. 


All Torrington Needle Bearings are 
lubricated before shipment to protect 
them in transit and in storage. A high 
grade mineral base slushing compound 
is regularly used. It has good lubricat- 
ing qualities at ordinary temperatures 
and should be left in the bearings on 
installation in applications where they 
will be lubricated along with adjacent 
parts as in gear Cases, transmissions 
and similar locations. 


Where operating conditions—load, 
speed, and temperature — call for an- 
other type of lubricant, Torrington 
Needle Bearings are supplied prepacked 
with lubricant to customer specifica- 
tions if requested. 


From long experience with hundreds 


of different applications, Torrington’s 
Engineering Department will gladly 
advise on selecting the method best 
suited to the requirements of your use 
of Needle Bearings. In this way you 
are assured long life and an installation 
which will require a minimum of main- 
tenance or service attention. 


Further information on this and other 
advantages of these compact, high ca- 
pactity anti-friction bearings will be 
found in our Catalog 115. Send for 
your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 « Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 
‘Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


New York Boston Philadelphia & Ory, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle 2 e 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles % ‘< 
Toronto London, England ey ev 
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be prepared for the probability that 
available neoprene or other thread is 
likely to be or should be distributed in 
about the following order of impor- 
tance (a) military uses, mostly web- 
bing; (b) surgical supplies; (c) repair 
webbing to conserve garments now in 
use; (d) webbing and fabrics for cor- 
sets and girdles; (e) other essential 
civilian uses; (f) non-essential civilian 
uses. It is pointed out by the trade 
that elastic top hosiery is considered 
to be in the last class. 


UNRRA Begins 
Knit Goods Buying 


Buying, on a fairly large scale, of 
different knit goods items for foreign 
relief needs through the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division has started. The in- 
vitations for bids so far announced 
cover a large quantity of knit caps 
and knit gloves of wool construction, 
and a large request for heavy wool 
underwear in men’s shirts and draw- 
ers is due at any time. With this de- 
mand added to the sweaters and un- 
derwear wanted by the Army and 
Navy, manufacturers say their limited 
production will be taxed to get out 
the merchandise within the time re- 
quired. 

The effect on civilian business is 
also foreseen, with the outlook in the 
direction of manufacturers having less 
to offer to the civilian trade. The 
understanding in the trade is that the 
Treasury will want at this time 60,000 
dozens each of men’s part-wool shirts 
and drawers—about 36 per cent wool— 
for the UNRRA. 

At the same time, trade reports are 
that the Navy will want a large quan- 
tity of the 75 per cent wool shirts and 
drawers, with the Army’s large de- 
mands for such goods still to be heard 
from for the balance of this year. This 
means that civilian needs are to be 
sharply curtailed in such lines, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that job- 
bers’ stocks have been greatly reduced 
through heavy demands over the last 
couple of years, with the inability of 
such firms to replenish their stocks. 


Children’s Outerwear 
Needs to Be Met 


The War Production Board and the 
Offiee of Civilian Requirements late 
in February discounted reports that 
the quotas in children’s garments for 
the present quarter would not be met. 
The. goods include knit outerwear and 
hosiery as well as children’s and in- 
fants’ woolen apparel and children’s 
overalls. It was admitted that there 
may be some delivery delays in a few 
types, but it was stressed that the pro- 
gram, which is to continue in quarter- 
ly periods through the year, will be 


substantially met. It was said that 
there had been some comments in OCR 
circles that any delay in the children’s 
wear program might necessitate re- 
vived recommendations for directives 
to halt the use of cottons for less es- 
sential goods. 

Commenting on reports that the total 
cotton knitting yarns for production 
this year are about 83,000,000 pounds 
below the requirements for all claim- 
ant agencies, one operator said that 
analysis of the production of yarns for 
weaving would show a proportionate 
gap. What shortages there may be in 
the children’s garment program will be 
more apparent in the knitting branch 
than in the weaving end, with a pro- 
duction improvement in both cate 
gories predicted for the second quar- 
ter. ~ 


Underwear Output 
Due to Drop 

Roy A. Cheney, president of the Un- 
derwear Institute, believes that pro- 
duction of underwear for civilians this 


year will be from 25 to 30 per cent 


less than in 1943. He listed large gov- 
ernment requirements, yarn shortages, 
manpower scarcity, unfavorable OPA 
ceilings and the growing shortage of 
containers for packing as factors that 
are holding down production for the 
civilian trade. 

He offered little encouragement for 
OPA price relief in individual cases 
for mills, declaring that OPA had no 
machinery set up for individual under- 
wear mills. Huge demands, he point- 
ed out, are being made on the indus- 
try by the Army, Navy and Lend- 
Lease, with additional requests from 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, as well as 
from other public and semi-private 
agencies. The Army and Navy, he em- 
phasized, must be taken care of, and 
the industry reports with pride that 
every such request has been met, al- 
though, in some instances, only after 
strenuous effort by individual mills 
and the Institute, 

Such needs, Mr. Cheney emphasized, 
must continue to be filled, no matter 
what the consequences to the civilian 
trade. In this connection, he pointed 
out that civilian supply of underwear 
has been shrinking for the past two 
years, due to the shortage in man- 
power and in yarns. Also, he said, 
OPA price ceilings in some instances 
are responsible for the growing short- 
age. 
“So far as yarn is concerned,” Mr. 
Cheney said, “practically 100 per cent 
of all-combed yarn facilities of the 
nation are devoted to the uses of the 
government. This leaves the fast 
dwindling supply of carded yarns for 
civilian purposes. Even in the carded 
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yarn field, there has been a large de- 
mand for use in woven materials for 
the armed forces and others.” Mr. 
Cheney warned that unfavorable price 
ceilings will also play a greater part 
in the supply of civilian underwear 
as time passes. 


Last of British Lisle 
Yarn Due Soon 


Indications are that deliveries of 
English lisle yarns for re-enforcing 
women’s rayon stockings will spread 
beyond the spring season and through 
the summer months. This was one of 
the conclusions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers in an 
analysis of difficulties in producing 
civilian cotton goods. The association 
said that during the last sixty days, 
various developments, including the re- 
vision of M-317, have indicated that 
the combined military and civilian re- 
quirements for cotton yarns will exceed 
the cotton spinning capacity of the 
country. Therefore, difficulties will 
surround all manufacturers using cot- 
ton yarns, particularly with reference 
to the production of civilian goods. 

“Our users of such yarns are aware 
of this situation, and we are sure are 
being guided by it,” said the associa- 


tion. “Whenever distributor supplies’ 


of any essential consumer article be 
come dangerously low and the public 
interests require relief, we believe that 
we may expect WPB, through its Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements, to ex- 
tend temporary relief through priority 
ratings, as has been done with refer- 
ence to two types of hosiery during the 
last four months, namely infants’ and 
children’s hosiery and work socks.” 

It was predicted that the total de- 
mand for cotton yarn will continue to 
exceed the spinning capacity of the 
country for some time ahead. 


Gotham Purchases 
General Hosiery 


At the end of February, Roy Hb. 
Tilles, president of Gotham Hosiery 
Co., Inc., announced the signing of a 
contract whereby Gotham will purchase 
all the physical assets of General Ho- 
siery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned stockings. 
Since 1926, when it was founded, Gen- 
eral Hosiery Co. has specialized in the 
manufacture of very sheer fine ho- 
siery which has sold under the store 
name of leading retailers throughout 
the country and under the company’s 
own “General” brand. 

Prior to the freezing of silk, Gen- 
eral Hosiery Co. was the largest pro- 
ducer; it was stated, of sheer ingrain 
silk hosiery in the United States. In 
recent years it has manufactured the 
highest quality nylon, rayon and lisle 
stockings, of which a large proportion 
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was 5l-gauge. Mr. Tilles said Gotham 
will sell and distribute the output of 
General under “Gotham Gold-Stripe” 
and “Tabarin” brands. Henry Ierbst 
of Fort Wayne, will remain as genera! 
manager of the plant under the new 
ownership. Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc., 
operates two large mills in Philadel- 
phia and another in Canada. 


Army to Use Sweatcr 
with Field Jacket 

The recent large procurement of 
worsted sweaters by the Army has at- 
tracted the attention of the entire tex- 
tile industry. The record purchase 
was brought about by a change in its 
clothing plans, calling for issuance of 
a Sweater with every field jacket for 
soldiers stationed in temperate or 
northern war zones. This sweater, 
called for by the government, was not 
altogether unexpected, because the 
Army several months ago cancelled 
contracts for several million yards of 
wool flannel and announced a plan to 
do away with the heavy woolen or mel- 
ton field jacket in favor of the lighter 
poplin jacket. It was then announced 
that a wool sweater would be worn un- 
der the latter type jacket for warmth. 
This decision by the Army will give 
the fighting man the freedom of ac- 
tion necessary in the field and at the 
same time will enable him to adapt 
himself better to changing climatic 
conditions. This mode of dress, al- 
though new for the Army, is not an 
innovation as far as outdoor sports 
garments are concerned. This type of 
“layer dressing” serves as body insula- 
tion, and the Army feels it will permit 
our soldiers to adapt themselves better 
to a variety of climatic conditions. 


Hosiery Industry 
Meeting April 20-21 


The 1944 hosiery industry conference 
and the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers will be held April 20 and 21 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. The annual conference will 
be under the auspices of the above as- 
sociation and three others, including 
the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association, the Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
and the Woolen Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers Association. The Keystone Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association, com- 
posed of a half dozen mills in the 
Berks County district of Pennsylvania, 
is also participating. 

Several years back, the annual meet- 
ing was held in Philadelphia in con- 
junction with a display of machinery, 
yarns and other allied products. Later, 
this location was discontinued in fa- 
vor of Atiantic City, and within recent 
years the latter was also discontinued 
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in favor of the annual gathering of the 
entire hosiery industry in New York 
City. 


Army Places Record 
Half-Hose Order 


Karly in February the Army Quar- 
termaster Depot in Philadelphia issued 
invitations for bids covering a record 
procurement of 40,000,000 pairs of woo! 
half-hose, including heavy, lightweight, 
cushioned sole and ski socks. The larg- 
er items were around 26,000,000 pairs 
of lightweight wool and_ 11,000,000 
pairs of cushioned sole. In previous 
large purchases of these socks, great 
difficulty was experienced by the 
Army in obtaining anything like the 
amounts wanted, but in the recent pro- 
curements the Army was able to ob- 
tain more than the quantities asked 
for. This represents a fine spirit of co- 
operation by the half-hose and wool 
spinning industry and was also due in 
part to the cooperation of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps’ through its 
changes in specifications, together with 
WPB assistance in obtaining yarn. 
Bidders on these socks were furnished 
with a list of spinning plants that had 
agreed to offer large poundages of 
such yarns for these purposes. 


Predicts Silk Hose 
Cannot Return 


Mark A. Campbell, of the Campbell 
& Helmich Hosiery Mill, Reading, Pa., 
predicted that the Japanese silk indus- 
try will never come back. By manipu- 
lating prices the Japanese government 
made a guessing game of the silk mar- 
ket and industry, he said, and manu- 
facturers “will be glad to see silk go 
out of the picture”. 

Speaking of the future of nylon, Mr. 
Campbell said that it is by no means 
a perfect hosiery yarn, adding that 
some people cannot wear it at all, es- 
pecially any one whose feet perspire. 
If silk is bone dry and exposed to or- 
dinary atmosphere, it will absorb 11 
per cent of its weight in moisture, 
while nylon placed in water will absorb 
only 6 per cent. He said that this 
is the reason some people claim nylon 
is cold, but it was pointed out that no 
doubt chemists are working to correct 
this condition,.so that in the future 
man-made yarns will be made that will 
surpass silk in all respects. Mr. Camp- 
bell said that all the nylon that is be- 
ing produced at this time is going into 
the manufacture of parachute cloth or 
other war uses, so that hosiery is left 
to make the best use it can of what- 
ever rayon and cotton yarn it can pro- 
cure. 

“I do not expect to see silk come 
back in any volume at all after the 
war. Japan produced 75 per cent of 


the silk used in hosiery, and its silk 
industry will be so demoralized by the 
war that only promise of large profits 
would entice Japanese producers back 
into volume production. 


Predicts Demand 
for Better Hosiery 


Roy E. Tilles, president, Gotham Ho- 
siery Co., Inc., speaking at the firm’s 
annual meeting, said the postwar dis- 
tribution of hosiery may be a differ- 
ent type of business than that which 
prevailed before the war. He felt the 
women of the country, now accus- 
tomed to better quality hosiery, will 
not go back to some of the grades 
made in the past. In commenting on 
the acquisition of General Hosiery Co., 
he said this will give Gotham an in- 
crease in production of about 20 per 
cent, adding that this purchase was 
made as a postwar measure as well as 
for the present time. 


Appointed Hosiery 
Arbitrator 


Dr. William R. Buckwalter, of Tem- 

ple University, has been named impar- 
tial chairman of the National Labor 
Agreement in the unionized section of 
the hosiery industry, to succeed Thom- 
as Kennedy, who is now in the Navy. 
This announcement was made jointly 
by the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
acturers of America, Inec., and the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. He will also serve as arbitrator 
under independent full-fashioned agree- 
ments and seamless contracts which 
the union has with such plants. Dr. 
Buckwalter has served as an econom- 
ist for the Third Regional War ULabor 
Board. 


Army Tests to Develop 
Pre-Shrunk Half-Hose 


Exhaustive tests to develop suitable 
methods of treating socks to prevent 
shrinkage are being conducted by the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermaster 
Depot with the cooperation of the hose 
industry. As soon as. satisfactory 
methods have been developed, it is 
planned to arrange for hosiery mills 
to give this treatment to all such hose 
bought for the Army. In running con- 
tracts, this will eall for additional com- 
pensation by the Army to the mills to 
offset the additional cost. Extensive 
tests have shown that pre-shrunk wool 
socks, which are the only type that 
soldiers are supposed to wear with 
government issue shoes, wear substan- 
tially longer and are more comfortable 
than those that are not shrunk. Iden- 
tical socks, from which shrinking ten- 
dencies had been removed, were shown 
to wear 40 per cent longer than the 
untreated socks. 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 
7 STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4 1101 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
e \ = \3 = 
. 7 WE are here to supply what 
the country needs most—in 
h 
: War, or in Peace. « Right now 
‘ —Uncle Sam says— “Build for 
NEEDLES ax» SINKERS War’. When he says— ‘Build 
for Peace” — Brinton will follow 
the command. « In the meantime } 
" apieiae In the Meantime. . think about your Peace Prob- 
RE -NEEDLING 
? RE-CUTTING while we are awaiting lems and in terms of Brinton 
ssaplagians: ueseomeais "V-DAY" and the advent of Knitting Machines. « We shall 
POINTS new full-fashioned hosiery ma- be glad to figure with you now 
eieaerea chines, present equipment ; 
SPLIT DIVIDERS i for peace-time requirements. 
; KNOCKING OVER BITS must be reconditioned to 
JACKS maintain quality production. i oa 
| WELT HOOKS @ Circular Knitting Machines 
‘ We have the skill, knowledge 
and parts to do the job quick- , 
) | ly, efficiently, ECONOMI- 
| CALLY. Ask us to quote you. 4 BRINTON [0 
e & 























ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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INDS—YARN MARKETS 
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Further Tightening in Supplies for Civilian Lines—Cotton Yarn 
Producers Hit by Wage and Cotton Increases—Army Sweat- 
er Procurement Takes Large Worsted Yarn Poundage— 
Rayon Yarn Deliveries Increase but Military Demands Expand 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1944 


THE POSITION of knitters making civilian goods and having no rating 

has become increasingly difficult this month, and at the present 
time, consumers of sales cotton yarns for non-rated items are obtain- 
ing less yarn than at any time since the war began, with indications 
that the situation will not improve during the next six months at 
least. In general, the situation is in the same direction as far as rayon 
and worsted counts are concerned. Reasons for this are mounting 
procurements for the armed forces and declines in production by the 
various yarn producers, who are being hit by manpower shortages. In 
eotton yarns, spinners are faced with increasing costs of cotton and 
new wage increases, while at the same time they have been unable 
to secure ceiling advances in sales cotton yarns. Unable to pay over- 
time wage rates under their ceilings, this has meant that production 


has fallen off further in the month. 


In worsted knitting counts, large 


quantities are going into Army sweaters and socks, so that civilians 
are not getting even their late 1943 limited quantities. Civilian users 
of rayon yarns are getting about the same poundages, and indications are 
that the hose trade will obtain as much this year as last, although 
possibly in less desirable types of yarn, due to military needs. 


Cotton Yarns 


There has been a larger demand for 
military yarns over the last month, 
with a consequent further tightening 
of supplies for the civilian trade. 
Manufacturers of the latter lines re- 
port in the last few weeks that they 
are receiving less yarn than during 
the final weeks of 1943. A number of 
them, who were able to continue op- 
erations on a very limited basis, now 
declare that unless the _ situation 
changes very shortly they will have to 
discontinue. In the last month there 
has been a large extension in the de 
mands for cotton yarns for military 
uses, including camouflage, cotton 
duck and wire insulation for the Army. 
In addition to this, there has been an 
active call for knitting yarns to go into 
such lines as Army socks, and the man- 
ufacturers of infants’ and children’s 
underwear have been granted a rat- 
ing, with demand from the latter trade 
active. 

Cotton yarn spinners have been un- 
able to meet the demands of rated busi- 
ness during the month by a consider- 
able margin, so spinners point out that 
they are in no position to take on civil- 
ian yarn orders. Indications are that 
this condition will continue for months 
ahead, and civilian manufacturers 
have made up their minds that for the 
first half of the year, at least, they 
will not be able to obtain more yarn 
than at the present time. Indicative of 
the tightness of the yarn market were 
the recent requests of manufacturers 
of children’s and infants’ underwear, 
who came into the market for sizable 
quantities with a rating of AA-4. In 
these cases, spinners were unable to 
book more than a fraction of the«busi- 
ness offered them, even with this rat- 
ing. In view of this, manufacturers of 
underwear having no rating are unable 
to obtain any worthwhile quantities of 
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yarn, so that operators in this branch 
of the industry have come to the con- 
clusion that, unless conditions change, 
production during the present year is 
going to decline sharply, several esti- 
mating this drop to be 25 per cent. 

The most important reason for pro- 
duction of sales cotton yarn tapering 
off further is the shortage of manpow- 
er, with this trend becoming much 
more acute than it was in the last 
quarter of 1943. At the same time, 
these producers emphasize that the ef- 
ficiency of the remaining work force 
is much less than a year ago, and the 
turnover of their workers is much 
higher. In some sections of the spin- 
ning industry, it has been necessary 
for the mills to go from three shifts to 
two, and during the last month a num- 
ber have been forced to reduce the sec- 
ond shift, so that, unless this factor 
is improved, a number of them will 
have difficulty in maintaining a full 
second. shift. This not only decreases 
production but increases overhead, 
from which spinners are unable to ob- 
tain relief, not being able, up to this 
time, to obtain ceiling relief from the 
OPA. Another important factor in this 
connection is the creeping advance in 
raw cotton, which has brought this 
commodity to new highs for about fif- 
teen years. 

Spinners, along with cotton goods 
manufacturers, held a meeting late last 
month in Charlotte in order to seek 
clarification of the provisions of Order 
M-317, as revised, which set up rated 
percentages for the shipment of cotton 
goods and cotton yarn. At this meet- 
ing, it was evident that the sales cot- 
ton yarn industry was more interested 
in the question of obtaining ceiling. re- 
lief than in having this order clari- 
fied. But representatives: of the War 
Production Board pointed out that all 
questions pertaining to the ceiling 
were outside of their jurisdiction and 
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that any relief would have to come 
from OPA. 

Spinners’ overhead is also due to be 
increased by wage increases that are 
now being granted in numerous in- 
stances. A number of firms have re 
quested permission from the Fourth 
Regional (Atlanta) War Labor Board 
to increase their basic wage level by 
5 to 7% cents an hour, and, if this be- 
comes widespread, it will result in ad- 
ditional increased costs for these spin- 
ners. 


Rayon Yarns 


More than 8,000,000 pounds of rayon 
yarns will be allocated by the War 
Production Board for Latin American 
export the first half of this year. In 
view of this, the hopes of some in the 
trade that somewhat more rayon yarn 
would be made available, through 
changes in the yarn export order, have 
proved to be without foundation. High 
tenacity spindles no longer necd to be 
taken into consideration when setting 
aside the 4 per cent of production for 
export, but producers of tire yarns still 
must reserve 4 per cent of their non- 
high tenacity yarns. While the over- 
all poundage set aside is reduced by 
the elimination of this high tenacity 
poundage, the supply of free yarn will 
not be increased. On the other hand, 
other military demands are expected 
to encroach further on yarn supplies 
for civilian use during the second quar- 
ter. In the hosiery yarn field, a steady 
improvement in the processing of 
yarns is reported, although mills com- 
plain of contraction in available sup- 
plies. 

Domestic shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn during February totaled 
43,400,000 pounds, compared with 41,- 
500,000 pounds shipped during Janu- 
ary and deliveries of 39,000,000 
pounds during February, 1943. Deliv- 
eries during the first two months of 
the current year totaled almost 85,- 
000,000 pounds. 


Worsted Yarns 


The Army has been in the market 
this month for 5,300,000 worsted 
sweaters for delivery over the next 
five months, this being the largest sin- 
gle purchase of this type in its history. 
It was brought about by the decision 
of the Quartermaster Corps to supply 
every soldier in the temperate zone 
with one of these garments, which will 
be worn under the new field jacket. 
The above quantity will require 6,500,- 
000 pounds of worsted yarns and, dur- 
ing the delivery period, will consume 
more than half of the two-ply yarns 
of this type produced in this country, 
which will necessarily mean a reduc- 
tion of sweater supply for civilian 
trade over this period. In addition, the 
Army has been taking large quanti- 
ties of wool socks, also requiring large 
amounts of worsted yarns, with both 
requests coming at a time when spin- 
ners are finding it difficult to maintain 
their former reduced rate of produc- 
tion, due to the tight manpower situa- 
tion. 
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THEY’RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Yinnells Gun Milt / 


.-. affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below : 





Finola Scouring Powder Asesco Selvent Cleanser 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, All-Purpose Cleanser 
end for Heavy Duty Scrubbing Seto! All-Purpose Cleanser 
Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Solar Seap Powder Vegetable Base 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser 
Manufacturers Association For Dishwashing 
Also 
Serb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc. 1304 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN Ail 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FIRR ELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


-INDUSTRIAL AL ENGINEERS | 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS ~ 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
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Reflections 


What, after all, denotes the 
true value of any piece of 
milady’s apparel ... that 
intangible something that 
opens a buyer’s purse? Its 
Quality, today more than 
ever before,...the posses- 
sion, or lack, is easily be- 
_ trayed by the keen senses | 
/  . of the eye and hand and 
es definitely proven by the | 
service life it gives. 
DuraBeau Finishes by | 
Scholler, impart to Fibres 
and Fabrics, not only ex- 
quisite beauty, softness, 
spot and run resistance,... | 
but miles more wear. 
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Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 
finishes 
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SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
« Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - Se. Catharines, Ont., Can 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!”” For more _ than 
three-quarters of a century 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
If it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 
you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual require- 






ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 
Write for 
“Tank Talk”’—No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPAN Y 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 











A. M. Knight S. T. Douglas, Jr. 
West Yarmouth, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 
W. M. Dynes M. F. Fryer 
Newton, Mass. Lynnfield, Mass. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
H. L. Siever R. C. Young 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C 


John Ferguson 
LaGrange, Ga. 


W. B. Uhler 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Tectile Mill.* 


SAVE 


VIONEY— OIL—_LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


1—50%, saving on Labor. 
2—50°/, saving on Oil. 

° 3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 

4—10°, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 





All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 


*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


 - THE WICACO 


MACHINE CORP. 


Southern 75th Anniversary New England 
Representative: Representative: 
M. Bradford Hodges Wayne Junction American Supply Co. 
161 Spring 8t., NW. y No. 78 Fountain St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
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Light As Cotton! — Yes, But 
Not in Heavy Loads and 
That’s Where Your Ware- 

house Floors Take A Beating! 





STONHARD RESURFACER 


Easily Repairs Tuts and 
Holes Like These! 


Any handyman can do the job, too—no air-hammer- 
ing, ripping up, heating of materials or involved prep- 
aration necessary. STONHARD RESURFACER pro- 
vides a smooth, sparkproof, sound-absorbing finish. 
Can actually be feather-edged wherever necessary. 


Ideal to provide a fire-resisting topping for worn wood 
floors. No matter how badly roughened and splintered 
they may be, an application of STONHARD 
RESURFACER provides a resilient, safe surface. En- 
dorsed by fire underwriters for its reduction of hazard 
—this lowers your insurance rates, too! 


Send today for free booklet, 
“OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS”. It will 
solve many maintenance problems. 


STONHARD CO. 


814 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLOG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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RAYON YARN MAKER CUTS GLARE 
WITH BLUE RIDGE FROSTED AKLO 
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«== frosted Aklo reduces sun's glare and heat, says N. A. Under- 


wood, plant manager of Sapona Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, N. C., 
a plant doing commission throwing of rayon and synthetic yarns. 
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BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing ° Figured and Wire Glass 


Southern mill owners in ever-increasing num- 
bers are turning to Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo 
as a “must” for these important reasons: (1) 
It cuts down sun’s glare—creating a soft, even 
spread of daylight, protecting workers’ eyes 
and reducing rejects. (2) It eliminates 97% 
per cent of the sun’s infrared heat rays—keep- 
ing interiors cooler and more comfortable, and 
easing the load on air conditioning equipment. 
When heat and glare from the 
sun impair production, it’s time 


THE SAC OF 


FROSTED AKLO 


O=4| 


REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyesirele 
and employee tetigue. 


CHE] 


QETARDS SUN HEAT— Keeps workers com- 
fertabie on their jobs. 


to investigate Frosted Aklo... 
made by the Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn., and 
sold by Libbey-Owens-Ford glass 
distributors. Consult your glass 
distributor or write the Blue 
Ridge Sales Division, Libbey- 
K Owen*Ford Glass Company, 7044 

Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 





RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates cost of 

















RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 








HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 
Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners 


eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come 
from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- 
Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 
completed. More production, lower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. | 
455 W. 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Southern Repr eaeieiitilitestind 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Road—Charlotte, N. C. 





























EQUIPMENT 
CLEAN eg e  ojten I 


All orders subject 
to Government 
priority regulations 


Keep war production moving by keeping 
your stainless steel equipment at top 
efficiency Regardless of the solution 
you use, clean your equipment thor- 
oughly at least once a week. Drain 
it, wash with hot water and dry 
with an air hose, or brush the 
bottom as free of water as pos- 
sible and then let it dry. This 
is your duty under the 
all-out war production 
program. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DYEING EQUIPMENT 


S. BLICKMAN inc. 


L1O6 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN NJ. 
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How Important Will the 


“ODOR FACTOR” 


be in Your jFuture Plans? 


New developments in new textile 
processing materials and methods 
have brought many new odor 
problems that must be overcome 
effectively and economically to 
make these practical both for to- 
day’s needs and for post-war con- 
sumer goods. 


Here at Givaudan, we are pre- 
pared to work with you, now, 
to. help you eliminate the odor 
problem from your processing 
picture. 


TEXODORS ... 


for example, are Givaudan prod- 
ucts of proven effectiveness espe- . 
cially developed for the textile 
industry to mask residual mal- 
odors of processing chemicals. Our 
knowledge of technical require- 
ments for fabric deodorants .. . 
economy, tenacity of color, free- 
The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- o—- oes Sweet pee mone we 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be- applied oe manele eat a , 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease , 0m : sh se . yore rep “ tt 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 5 : sf me mae . ame are 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One ee 

coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 


odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. € ° 
Write for our trial offer. | tccastdtwan 
cael 
Th DELAWANNA, INC, 


OERTIE TEL HoH 











FOR 
Dept. S 


“yes 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


— 
.& 


as « one Bod : oS 
SS : ~ q 


“BUY WISELY... 
BUY GIVAUDAN”’ 





Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Ce., Windsor, Canada 
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‘‘FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 






































°° Pet oa” ae 





There Can Be 
No Compromise! 


There can be no compromise in any business or 
industry where fast, accurate, reliable weighing 
is a factor. 





The decision of the scales must be final and 
absolute. Fairbanks-Morse Scales are accurate. 
They are reliable. They have been since 1830. 


Today — Fairbanks-Morse Scales are found in 
every business—every industry. Their accuracy 
is recognized as the final and absolute decision by 
buyers and sellers alike. 





Fairbanks-Morse Scales are your assurance 
of profitable protection in the operation of your 


business. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Building 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Navy Broadside Against The Japs 


OU BET IT CAN. For the ammunition which our 
fleet fires reaches its destination protected by paper. 
And the paper you waste in an ornate, unnecessarily large 
advertising broadside is just what the Navy and the 
Army need to do their job. 

That’s why Uncle Sam asks you to watch every company 
project in terms of USING LESS PAPER. Whether it’s 
a direct mail piece or a letter or a paper-board container 
—think of it as a challenge to you and to your colleagues. 
Yes, a challenge to you to see how you can carry on your 
business and at the same time cut down and cut down 
and cut down on your company’s use of paper. 
Remember the whole country is being enlisted in this 
drive. You’ll be a soldier in a mighty army of paper 
conservers. 

And remember, right now, there’s no home-front con- 
servation job any more urgent or important than the 
conservation of paper and paper board. 

If your company or your community has not yet organ- 
ized Paper Conservation Committees, why not start them 
yourself and now? 








Use Less Paper Because 
Hach 500-pound bomb takes 12 pounds of paper for rings, 
tops and bottoms. 
A fiber container for a 75-millimeter shell takes 1.8 pounds 
of paper board. 
Each weapon part must be wrapped in greaseproof paper 
and in waterproof paper. A sing Le shipping case of decon 
taminating apparatus requires 273 square feet of waterproof 
lining paper. 
All Kinds of paper are used by the Army, from vegetable 
parchment, .0015 inches thick, to heavy paper board and 
wallboard. 


Use Less Paper These Ways 


Use smaller type sizes and maryins. (Any competent printer, 
in consultation, can point. the way to pronounced savings 
by these means.) 

Reduce separators to shoulder height. 

Eliminate top and/or bottom pads in every practical! 
stance. 

Make scratch pads from stocks of obsolete letterheads, memo 
randum forms, and other unused inventory. 

Cut the weight of paper stocks. (You tell the printer how 
long you expect a record to endure and he ean tell ye 
what stock to order.) 


bee > ALL 
USE LESS PAPER 





V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 

Air Hose Oilless Bearings 

Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc, 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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A WASTEFUL BROADSIDE 


From Your Company Can Crimp a 
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Rotary Pressure Joints 








We so you're looking for ways to ease today’s 
“Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 
into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 
too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
misalignment. 


With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self,aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2) keyed to 
nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seating 
only; joint is actually pressure 
sealed when in operation. 


Write for full information 
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On trap 


The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Perfect 





‘It helps us get 


MAXIMUM knots are 

production’. automatic 
with this 
“4-point”’ 





Knotter 


THIS UNMATCHED KNOTTER OFFERS: 


1— Automatic scissor clipping of 
tails. 

2— A weaver’s knot; flat, compact, 
positively non-slip. 

3— Tails any desired length from 
%," down to minus \;,”. 

4— Dependable uniformity: a. 
both tails always equal in 
length; b. all knots uniform as 
to size of knot and length of 
tails. 








REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
| compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and 
handling. 


| % Terrell Machine (o.% 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


i James F. Notman............. Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
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W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
‘f Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England—European Agt. 
: & s 
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Learn more about 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLF, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 















ith Lead Layer Ce 


PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 
wear and better fit. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to 
cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 
for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


SOAPS ‘iowa A FINISHES 
/ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 













ESTABLISHED 1909 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


| CHATTANOOGA. TENN. CHARLOTTE, > 


WM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS 


Wan 6-1 @)..,0 1 @), a. ae. 18 Le), | eae 
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SET TO GO, but held by a brake. Goods ready 


to move faster and surer, but no adequate way to do it. 
That was America’s business situation in 1839. William 
Harnden had the idea for a railway express service. “I'll 
carry your goods for you,” he advertised to Boston and 
New York. And he did, at passenger speed in a wooden 
car between Boston and Providence which was where 
the railroad ended ; and between there and New York by 
steamboat. That was the transportation service idea 
people and business needed. And as the idea grew, it 
helped broaden our young nation, unite its spreading 
frontiers and hasten its growth and development. 
Today, 105 years later, Railway Express is performing 
by land, water and air the same basic personalized express 
service. The goods it carries now are mostly war materiel. 
In peacetime, they will again encompass every conceiv- 
able personal item as well as the products of industry. 


You, as a shipper, can help us carry our share of 
America’s wartime transportation load and serve 
you better by doing two simple things. Pack your 
shipments securely . . . address them clearly. Our 
century of experience proves that “a shipment 
started right is half-way there!” 


a 
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MILL STARCH 


"Ihe Weavers tied’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrie 


*xAlways Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 


The NKeever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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Examine the 
relationship of 
your production 
to RINGS 


If your spinning frames or twisters are running with worn or 
out-moded rings, you stand to gain 10% to 50% (the latter 
referring to lubricated-ring twister operation) by applying 
modern DIAMOND FINISH rings. Let us help you plan this 
repair program to add production. . 








Photo Courtesy New Departure 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss.> 




















SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and mee Jivister Rings since 18 73 
THE 
J LONGSHOT WAY 
WITH 


DU-GRIP 


IS THE MODERN, EFFICIENT 
WAY TO TREAT BELTS 


Promotes better belt care. Permits 
treating when needed—while running. - 
Keeps them clean and pulling. 


Safe, and twice as fast. No ladder to 
move. Improves morale, and production. 


LONGSHOT OILER costs only $15.00. 
You can't afford to be without it. The 
old method is too costly and hazardous. 


LONGSHOT and SHORTSHOT BEAR- 
ING OILERS also available. 


Literature and booklet “Better 
Belt Maintenance” on request. 


: 3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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DIASTAFOR desizing agent means perfection 

















every time—smooth, supple, flawless fabrics 


that pass the most rigid tests. 


DIASTAFOR saves many costly mistakes, af- 
fords economy. Chemists and mill-owners 
praise it highly, recommend it enthusiasti- 
cally. 


Remember —there’s only one DIASTAFOR! 
For further details, see our technical man or 
write to — - 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


— Standard Brands Incorporated 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


) DIASTAFOR 








i 36 Years of Satisfactory Results 





IN CLEANING 
STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT AVOID 
MATERIALS THAT CAUSE CORROSION 





All orders subject to Govw- 
ernment Priority Regula- 
tions. 


Do not use ordinary steel wool or steel 
brushes on stainless steel equipment. 
Steel particles rubbed off the steel wool 
or brushes may become imbedded in 
the stainless steel. The particles will 
rust and discolor the stainless steel 
surface and can be the focal point of 
serious corrosion. ; 
You can avoid the contamina- 







tion of dye solutions by using only 
stainless steel wool or brushes for 
cleaning. Watching details like 
this will help you keep your 
equipment in working 
condition for your wartime 
assignment. When mainte- 
mance problems arise let us 
know about them. Perhaps 

one of our engineers can 

give you a “helpful main- 
tenance’ suggestion. 


Eq 
‘Stee! Dyeing 
of Stainless 
n Manufacture 
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REEVES Reducer-Type 
TRANSMISSION 





























Combines Variable Speed Transmission 
and Gear Reducer in Single Compact Unit 





@ The Reeves Variable Speed Transmission—the 
textile industry’s widely preferred unit for providing 
accurate, infinite speed adjustability—is now available 
with built-in, helicaltype speed reducer. With this 
new REEVES drive, the operator of any production ma- 
chine has a wide range of low driving speeds instantly 
available in a single compact unit. 

The entire cange is covered with- 
out steps or jumps. Any required 
speed for best production under 
each changing condition is accu- 
rately obtained by turning a hand- 
wheel. It’s casy to equip this unit 
for individual motor drive by means 
of REEVES adjustable motor base, 
which accommodates any available 
motor. Send for 16-page Catalog 
T-432, giving complete engineer- Vertical design espe- 


ing information. cially adaptable for 
conditions where floor 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA = space is limited. 


\zoo) REEVES 


SPEED CONTROL 
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SPECIALTIES FOR 
Scouring 
Stripping 
Penetrating 
Finishing 

OILS FOR ALL 

REQUIREMENTS 


CONTROL 


From the selection of the raw ma- 
terials on through every stage in 
the processing, Zurnoil Products 
are subject to strict laboratory 
control. This guarantees uniform, 
stable Processing and Finishing 
Chemicals which provide top per- 
formance in use and enhance the 
quality of the textiles for which 
they are employed. Zurnoil re- 
search, continuous for over sixty 
years, has kept pace with the re- 
markable advances of the textile 
industry. Consequently, there are 
Zurnoil Products available for use 
with all known synthetic and nat- 
ural fibres; for all new finishes 
occasioned by fashion’s edict or 
utility. Zurnoil will weleome your 
inquiry. 















O. F. ZURN COMPANY 














VETERANS 


All of our key men have 
been with us for over a 
period of 26 years. They 
guarantee the high quality 
of our Travelers. Try 
them. Compare them. 


Southern Representatives 
ees W. WALKER 
Box Greenville, S. C. 


. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas 
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| \ SCREENS 


ALSO 
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AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 












Py We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
ty textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 


Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 


We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 
e 
Also Manufacturers 
Patented Slasher Exhaust Syste 
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TRADE A MARK 


SIPP 
y 












Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 


MACHINERY 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 














STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White” meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 




















DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 


Utilization of Labor 
and 


Equipment 





The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S$. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT mi 
Viee President in Charge of Southern Operations : | 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


rot eee her (tet et 








Pure 7) Reerees. 


i . 
NINETY On February 8, 1854, this firm was established. 


Its history and growth have kept pace with the 
development of American Industry. 


Yr ARS Time serves to give greater maturity to judg- 
ment, better proof to sound opinion, broader 


usefulness to accumulated resources. 

















Having completed our ninetieth year we look for- 


AGQ ward with confidence to the future of free enter- 
prise of Capital and Credit which is the basis of 


all factoring and financing. 





ee 





James ‘Talcott, Inc. 


| FACTORS 
= Ly 225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent, CLARENCE KNOWLES, 423 Citizens & South. Nat. Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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INFRARED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
...-in low-cost, automatic, adjustable installations 
... utilizing any flammable gas as fuel 
. ++ Pprecision-built for maximum uniformity and 

speed. 

@ NOW APPLICABLE TO ALL DRYING AND FIN- 

ISHING OPERATIONS 
... controlled temperatures plus high turndown 
. +. improved finish plus increased yardage 
@ SPECIAL UNITS FOR PALMERS — TENTERS — 
SINGERS — LOOP DRYERS — SLASHERS — 
THREAD DRYERS 


@ Request new descriptive circular C-12 


INFRA-RED Division 





CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 


Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Canada: Canadian Textile Engineering Lid., 980 St. Antolin St., Montreal. P.2. 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 

W. C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 

185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 1s Augusta St. Allendale, N. J 
Dearborn. 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 

















Expediting Your Motor 


Overhaul and Repair 
Ww. you disassemble burned-out motors, the 


work of reconditioning and repair can be 
expedited and made easier by first removing all 
grease, oil, and dirt and by stripping paint from 
parts. 


For example, various Oakite materials are available 
that quickly strip varnish from armature coils. 
Paint is rapidly, completely removed from hous- 
ings and other motor parts by immersing in tank 
containing solution of Oakite Stripper M-3. You 
save precious time . . . conserve manpower, help 
mechanics complete job easier and faster. 


Ask us to send FREE Digest giving details. Write 
for YOUR copy TODAY! 


CAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OARITE @ CLEANING 
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Victor Cooperation 
i helps Speed “Tooling-up” 


for Rayon Tire Yarns 





Greatly increased demand for rayon tire fabrics re- 
quires production on a scale unheard of before the 
war. The mills at work on this big project are apply- 
ing plenty of ingenuity to the problems involved, 
and are getting excellent results from such new de- 
velopments as deeper rings for plying and cabling. 


In traveler selection, twisting supervisors are taking 
full advantage of the traveler “know-how” of Victor 
Service Engineers. This experience, added to their 
own, saves time in “tooling-up”—in getting output 
on schedule and quality up to the standards required. 





The job of producing a tire fabric suited to new con- 
ditions is typical of the tasks that face mill men to- 
day. Such problems will increase as synthetics come 
into wider use. Since Victor Service Engineers are 
mill-trained, and have up-to-the-minute information 
on the new fibers, they can “talk your language”, 
and give you useful advice in the adjustment of 
present methods to meet new conditions. And you 
can get this Victor Service fast . . . write, wire, or 
phone. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. OC. 
1021 Virginia Ave. N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 
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TO HELP YOU 






HE Textile Industry is do- 
ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 





includes some 300 different 


fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belkt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 










SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 























Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- | 


tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 



























WEATHERING TEST 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- One 


The Twin-Arc Wendiinsiineese 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to“reproduce any combina- 
tion of -~weathering “conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 





and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 





The Atias Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. ... Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepfed standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 











LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 
31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CARD 


CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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26 YEARS 


OF SPECIALIZTION IN 





TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Production efficiency and profits in 
the postwar era will be largely regu- 
lated by the physical layout and con- 
struction of your plant itself. 


y 
5A FE . Robert and Company offers the 


Winning baseball calls for teamwork services of an experienced, well- 
rounded organization; members of 


our staff are thoroughly familiar 
‘ with the newest developments and 

| are ready to assist manufacturers . ‘aaa 
with their textile problems. improvements in textile production. 
Through its set-up of complete, spe- 
cialized departments, this firm is 
qualified to deal expertly with ev- 
ery important phase of textile engi- 











Add the Corn Products technical staff. 
to your textile production team. They 





neering. 








ROBERT ann COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and Engineers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY y=. 

17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. os 

Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. < 

Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO. GOODS READY FOR 


DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS, YARNS AND CORDAGE—ALL FIRST 


QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 











This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 




















PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral d brush refilled the G i 1 f 1 

to 15 years comp: ared with 2 5 ae when talen Gok ‘ised for STAPLES THROWING MACHINERY 

WILL N OT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. oy first dips the bristles and fo R Silk 

fiber yy glue, then they are permanently fF Mayon, OK oF Nylon 

wid f FINISH—To t lint f sao lis, Gastoni ints 

them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which cting on rolls. Gastonia paints FLETCHER WORKS 
saws can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadciphia 48, Pa. 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. CGC —_—_ 

















Points to remember 


Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
np Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
Bi Apu, mre nch for tt ta 
prompt delivery Celoron RA AX LM 
Gear Blanks. aw | s*, 









(CONTINENTAL. IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 


PARTANBURG S 
VALPARAISO, INI TORONTO 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 
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UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, 


* *) rN 
lal 


FA CLS Co 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA. PA GREENSBORO. N.C Benen, B1ele 2 en oan CHICAGO, iLL 


i PLAY IN TEXTILE’S POSTWAR? 


Look back at rayon. Nylon. Fiberglass. Look back 
at the numerous other synthetic fibers competing 
with wool, silk, cotton. * These synthetic fiber 
miracles are but thumb-nail sketches of the great 
things to come! Fibers from wood, peanuts, 
aluminum, glass, milk, rubber, plastics, and raw 
materials today undreamed of! * Let Scientific 
Testing keep you abreast. Let us test the new fibers 
in comparison with the ones you are now using. 
You must be prepared for NEW competition. Write! 


* American.Council of Commercial Laboratories 


INC. 













Al) High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 


Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
CER steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 





state Railroad. Our personnel with the 
High grade, high volatile steam ri ae a — th oe ugh ~ 
and by-product coal from Wise ONE CUD CETIER MATRON Railroad. 
County, Va., on the Interstate activity assures effective 
Rail "d re servicing of any fuel 

bese requirement. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
OREM stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


state Railroad. 
he L. & N. Railroad. 
Roda and Stonega from Wise Kentucky on the auiroa 
C OK E County, Va., and Connellsville GENCO Ci irinkanoi Riitaaeabe einithe Citetn 


Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


General Coal Company 





123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


a number of producing districts. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE. WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 




















For Cleaner, Clearer Colors 


Try Alkamine K-50 for scouring and dyeing cotton 
yarns and piece goods. Readily replaces soap in soap- 
ing-off bath for vat dyes. You get consistent, uniform 
dyeing results in half the ordinary time. 

With Alkamine K-50, you’ll discover: (1) increased 
wetting ability; (2) stability to hard water; (3) stabil- 
ity to lime salts, magnesium salts, iron, organic or 
mineral acids. 

Write today on any problem in textile processing, or 
hosiery finishing. Our Representatives are trained, 
technical men whose services are yours for the asking. 


ALKAMINE £50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Rorer & Ontario Sts., Phila. 34. 
In South: Robert A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 
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They Fit Your Present 
Hanger Frames 

















Style B Style C Style D 

No new frames needed to change over to Chapman ball- 

bearing equipment! Labyrinth grease shield excludes dirt 

» and moisture, prevents dripping and throwing. Balls used 

are approximately double the size used in any other make 

of ball bearing, thus providing heavier load carrying 
capacity. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS 


paps ge 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 


laminated shuttles are equalling the 
high standard of performance of 




















Watson-Williams’ precision made, 





regular dogwood shuttles. In actual 
use these laminated shuttles have 
passed every test without a single failure or breakage. Make 
your next order Watson-Williams Laminated. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
NORTHERN REP.: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass. 
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TEXTILE MILLS ¢ CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 


STEAM POWER PLANTS «+ STEAM UTILIZATION 





WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS «+ REPORTS 
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This is the Territory Southeastern serves from Dallas 





Our nine offices are located so that our representatives can main- 
tain close, personal contact with every section of the country. We 


are experienced in merchandising cottons to every type of user. ke 2 
' 








Branch Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 


58 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











Begin Now to Re-Equip Your Clothroom 


Due to war-time restrictions you may not be able 
to get immediate delivery of the clothroom ma- 
chines you will need to meet the post-war com- 
petition. 


Even if you can’t get priorities now you can 
determine your needs, and can be among the first 
to get machines when deliveries get back to 
normal. 


THE SHEAR IS A KEY MACHINE IN ANY 
MODERNIZATION PLAN 





ge rn. Hermas’ new shear is designed and constructed on en- 
ag 2° lv ~ tirely new lines that give it added efficiency. It cleans 
Y \* “"~ both sides and selvages of all weight cloths in a single 

+ ° operation. 
THE HERMAS LINE OF CLOTHROOM MACHINES 


INCLUDES: 


Shears, Brushing Machines, Sewing and Rolling Machines, Sewing and 
Feeding Machines, Scrays, Measuring and Examining Machines, and 
various attachments. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 


HAWTHORNE, REPRESENTATIVES: NEW JERSEY 
R. D. Hughes Sales Company Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited Carolina Specialty Company 
Dallas, Texas Toronto and Montreal, Canada Charlotte, N. C. 
Roberto Zander Unisel, Ltd. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina Manchester, England 
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(5n wulling a ‘nyinee cA 


TO THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

















BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
|O HIGH STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 











LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











An Up-to-Date 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


Printers and Publishers 





PRINTING PLANT... 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 
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DINALER 
HOTELS 


« « give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 














You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY #080 
* The 0. HENRY crcenscone 
% The SAVANNAH 111001 
%*The TUTWILER sinwincuun 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


verreeucey” The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
evenceors The ST. CHARLES * 
usec *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO. hig 


OPERATING "3000 ‘ADOMS. L SOUTHERN haat 
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Eliminate Needless Breakdowns 
by Removing Worn Parts from Your Textile Machinery 


Get to the source of unnecessary breakdowns on your 
textile machinery by removing all worn, dilapidated or 
poorly fitting parts that rob your machinery of its efficiency. 
Then replace such parts with Henderson’s better than origi- 
nal replacement parts. By so doing, you step up production 
because machines can then be run longer and harder in 
keeping with our armed forces’ need for textiles of all kinds. 

Henderson repair parts fit because they are accurately 


machined. They last because Henderson’s castings are 
durable. 


Pleo bison KGcact Cont 
EE MACHINERY 


There are many reasons for Superiority of Henderson’s Parts, 
but satisfactory service on your machinery is the most conclusive 
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machine for 
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larger than | - 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE ‘ 

D-B inks © D-B Stencil — 
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‘ ~¢ Fountoair. Marking Penct 
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tencil Machines 
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Manufacture! 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience 
and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 











LIQUIDATING 


4—James Hunter 50” Squeeze 
Rolls 


5—James Hunter 16” Squeeze 
Rolls 


5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 

4—Morrison 50” Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs 

1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic 
Schreiner 2 Bow] Oalender 


1—50” V.V. 8 Bowl Oalender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 


1—Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsc 


100—Copper Dry Oans 45” to 80” 
4—48”—60” Hydro Extractors 


100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
1—Permutit Water Softener. 


1—Textile 8 Nip Open Soaper 
Roller Bearing 


4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 


6—Oopper Color Kettles, 50 to 350 
gallon capacity 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH S8T., NEW YORE 153, N. Y. 





PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 




















SUPERINTENDENT 


Eastern Pennsylvania cotton rug manufacturer 
offers excellent opportunity to the right man: 
ration desirable; 


Knowledge sewing machine 
weaving experience and knowl yarns essential. 
Must have — handle personnel successfully. 
Should be mbitious, aggressive, resourceful, 
state full details, age, draft status, education, 


experience, starting salary desired. Address Box 
692, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 














FOR SALE! 


18—Howard & Bullough 6 delivery Draw- 
ing Frames, 12” coilers, metallic rolls. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
THXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 





FOR SALE 


1—42”Heavy Duty 38 roll Friction 
& Rolling Calender, motor dr 


1—Set of Whitin Oombers including 
1 Sliver Lapper, 1 Ribbon Lapper 
& 8 Whitin O Combers 


2—6 delivery Whitin Drawing frames 


50—52” © & K 4 x 1 Auto. Looms, 
25 har. 


1—66” Voelker Oloth Press 


9—264 sp. Whitin 1%” R., 8” 
Spinners 


8—-204 sp. Lowell 2%” R. Spinners 
1— 56 sp. Draper 2%” R. Twister 


1— 28 stick K-W mone] lined non- 
hoist skein dyeing machine, mo- 
tor driven. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING 
COMPANY 


29 West 42nd Street New York City 


























POSITION WANTED 


Experienced mill manager with 20 
years experience on cotton yarns. 
Know office and mill. Address Box 
690, c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Supervisory position open to man with 
experience in carding or carding and 
spinning in high grade yarn mill. SExcel- 
lent opportunity. State education and 
present salary. 


Address Box 689, care = 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 3 , Ga. 





POSITION WANTED 


Job a8 overseer weaving or assistant. 39 
years old, married, good health, have best 
of references to ability to run fancy or 
plain job. Address Box 695, c/o OOTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of weaving, experienced on 
Drapers and © & Looms, fancy or 
plain. 46 years old. Can handle help. Em- 
ployed at present. Good references. Want 
large room, good pay. Address Box 694, 
care OOTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 3, 
Georgia. 




















WANTED: FIXER 


Experienced on Acmes. Essential 
War Work. Brooks Hosiery Mills, 
4041 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mill Strapping 
For Sale 


Good, clean refinished leather suitable 
for MILL STRAPPING. Cut to exact 
widths 1”°—1\%”—1%”"”—1%"—2”— 
mm 8 ft. lengths. Price: 85c 


und, 
We wi ill be glad to send a 10-pound 
sample lot on approval—no obligation. 
Mills are finding this to be more eco- 
nomical than slab leather which, iaci- 
dentally, is becoming quite scarce. 


THE THAMES BELTING CO. 
Box 506 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 








TECHNICAL SALESMAN 


With knowledge of textile sizing and fin- 
ishing, by old established company, essen- 
tial in war and peace. Application should 
include age, draft status, salary desired 
and recent photo, non- -returnable. Address 
Box 693, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, 8, Ga. 


























Manufacturer’s Agents 
Wanted 


Starch manufacturer wants broker or 
manufacturer's agent for Southwest ter- 
ritory—must have contacts with cotton 
mills. Address Box 691, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 


- FOR SALE 
30” LOOMS 
ay RE 
Se = 


10 East 40th 8t. New York, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


COTTON KNITTED FABRICS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Submit Samples and Prices 


Address Box 687, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 














WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
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- . HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
7 PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 
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WAR WORK DEMANDS 
QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 


LOW UPEEEP COSTS 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


--Distributors-- 
BOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, 


ut, 
he 


On the Home Front, Shamrocks 








SPARTANBURG, S$. C€. 





iit 








Canvas Baskets, Hampers a @ 





Trucks are busier than ever these Be 


| | - @ hey, 


days Their rugged construction te 
$5 a source of satisfaction to @ 


users everywhere. 


Gc 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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Chartes B. 


PATERSON 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, ‘NEW York 















Pa Of: 


INSON SIZERS 
IN WAR-PRODUCTION 


<b sow eciies are siting nylon _ 
and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 


Sédtirig rayon yarn for fire cords.% 


They~ere also sizing much rayon, 





acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


thetic warps for civilian purposes. 


Send for 12 page 
Nii sca-bi-te Ms clef 1(-32 


( MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 



















for cottons 
& rayons and 


mixed goods 


Dependable, 





speedy and eco- 






nomical de-sizing 





- oe Or technical 






staff always at 






your service. 
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of Textiles” 


Before Thomas Bell’s time, all printing 

had been done by means of wooden blocks 

or flat plates. In 1775, Bell, a somewhat 

mysterious Scottish gentleman, perfected 
the technique of wrapping engraved cop- 
per plates around wooden rollers, to makea 
continuous pattern on cloth. Obviously, the 
importance of Bell’s invention hinged onthe 
quick bleaching which was made possible 
earlier through the discovery of chlorine. 


It is thought that Bell’s machine was first 
used successfully in England by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1785. Though the first machine 
had one roller, the idea took hold so well 
that, by 1870, machines using 20 rollers 
were in operation both in Great Britain 


and in the United States. 


An improvement on Bell's machine was 
devised by an American, Jacob Perkins, 
in the early 1800’s. He invented a small 
steel cylinder to press designs on the cop- 
per roller—an economical way of ‘cover- 
ing it with the pattern and increasing the 
roller’s usefulness. This process was in- 
troduced by Lockett in 1808, and is still 
being used for fine fabrics. 


Today, Mr. Bell would feel right at home 
with our printing machines. Though they 
have more rollers than his original one, 
they employ the same principle. By his 
contribution to mass production, the most 
important economic trend of our times, 
it may well be said that Thomas Bell 


“rolled” his way into history. 


C0. 
BURKART-SCHIER, ang pap 


Manufacturing Chemists jor the mish of geens and jabeics 
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The Advertisers’ Indew is published as a convenience and not as a 


part of the advertising contract. Ev 
will be made for errors or failure te insert. 


correctly. No allowance 


care will be taken to indew 
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Abbott Machine Oo. ......... 86 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... * 
Abington Textile Machinery 
WOE. cémindzas OE a 8 180 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 68 
Allen Co. e*ee8e8ee. er eee, 
Allis Co., Louis ..... 27 and 28 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..70 and 71 
Althouse Chemical Sey Pee, 
Aluminum Co. of America... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp.. .192 
American Air Filter Co. .... 60 
American Aniline Products, 
Inc. .......-Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Oonsult- 
RS ec ae 185 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. *eeeeeeeveee e*eeereeee 
American Magnesium Oorp.... 
American Moistening Co. ..... 
American Monorail Co. ..... 90 
American Paper Tube Oo....200 
American Pulley Co. ...... - 28 
American Rolling Mill Co. ... 88 
American Viscose Oorp. ..... 73 
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Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... 89 
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Aridye Corporation ......... 49 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 380 
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A.7. 1. 
YARN CARRIERS 


...A JUMP AHEAD 
OF NATURE 


These logs are nature’s products. From them come the tough 
paper from which A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are made; yet between 
the cutting of the tree and the finished carrier, a tremendous 
improvement takes place. The results are these 14 advantages. 


1. No Splinters. Smooth hard surface 
does not catch yarn. 


2. Practically No Chipping or Split- 
ting, because of “built up’’ construction, 
— layer on layer of tough paper glued 
together. 


3. No Distortion of Carriers from 
steaming or similar causes. They’re im- 
pregnated for water repellency. 


4. Free but Controlled Delivery. A 
natural result of smooth surface, deep, well 


rounded corrugations and freedom from 
distortion. 


5. Resiliency. Even if bent by abusive 
handling, these carriers will usually 
straighten out on the spindle. 


6. No Slippage on Spindle. Have per- 
fect spindle cling due to resiliency. 


7. Less Wear on Spindles, because 
these carriers have perfect balance and 
thus reduce vibration. They're ‘‘built 
around the hole’’, and therefore are 
always concentric with the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases due 
to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to great 
strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, splint- 
ering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a great 
advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some cases due 
to comparatively thin wall and small diam- 
eter (if desired). 


13. Yarn Protection due to absence of 
splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to opera- 
tion economies, long life, etc. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 16! Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 
Co.. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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More than a trade name. 























A penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 
union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 




















Effective either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 





type dyes. 











A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof 


and mildewproof processing. 


Economical and labor saving. 


HA 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him 


a sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 

















THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 














done and profited thereby. 














*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 HANK COUNTERS 





pieced immedictety, before dirt gets in. 
Alse replece eny missing counter seols. 


‘ out — ‘ aS 3 
‘ SOEs HOT ER : 
a Tarr eeie 
é. we 
GLASSES: « uschen, gu ton 7 | _ 
4 3 % 


FORKED COUPLING: # connec- 


tien or pins cere leose, tighten them 





BRACKETS: if creeked er leose, 
oretully, and tighten 


OL THE COUNTER, a ave 
points shown ot left, with « few drops 
of acid-free oil every month . . . net tee 
little, end net se much thet figures on 
wheels ere scummed over, end mede 
herd te reed. You con purchese the 
right oil from Veeder-Root. 


In addition to the charts and pads which have proved big helps 
in keeping 2-3 Pick Counters operating ... Veeder-Root now 
also offers you, without cost or obligation, the same double- 
checking maintenance tools for the Veeder-Root 2-3 Hank 
Counters in your spinning rooms, twister rooms, and 
card rooms. 


The wall-hanging check chart shows where and tells how to 
oil a 2-3 Hank Counter ... also points out each important 
feature to check for maintenance needs. The check sheet, in 
pads of 100 sheets each, gives ample room to check off the 
maintenance needs of the counters on 20 different machines. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
Greenville, South Carolina 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal! 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 








These charts and pads are yours for the asking. Just drop a 
line to Hartford or Greenville, telling how many frames and 
cards you are running, and we will ship you promptly a supply 
that is ample for your needs. 


INCORPORATED 






The Counting House of Industry 
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